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LOUISIANA GIVES 
STANDARDIZATION 
A PRACTICAL TEST 


For the First Time Its Teachers’ 
Association Inaugurates Exami- 
nations for Licentiate Degree— 
Candidates Appear in Tests for 
Voice, Piano and Public School 
Music, as Part of the Fifth 
Annual Convention — Associa- 
tion’s Committee Asked to 
Undertake Preparation of Ex- 
aminations for Prospective Su- 
pervisors—-Plans Proposed for 
Better Community Music 


AKE CHARLES, La., April 15.— 
Standardization of music teaching 
in Louisiana by means of examinations 
voluntarily taken by the teachers received 
its initial test at the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation held in Lake Charles, April 12, 
13 and 14. Despite the lack of adver- 
tisement of the new plan, due to the re- 
moval from the state of the president 
elected at last year’s meeting, candidates 
appeared in piano, voice and public-school! 
music. Each candidate was given a test 
in theory and history as well as in the 
special branch, according to the plan out- 
lined for the Licentiate degree. The re- 
sults are, of course, not yet known, but 
it is probable that Louisiana will soon 
have a creditable body of certificate hold- 
ers and that the number will increase 
more rapidly in the next few years. 

The examining board was composed of 
the following members: Piano, Walter 
Goldstein, New Orleans (chairman of the 
board), Chev. Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, New 
Orleans; voice, Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
New Orleans, Mrs. P. M. Welsh, Shreve- 
port; violin, Henri Wehrmann, New Or- 
leans, René Salomon, New Orleans; pub- 
lie school music, Mary M. Conway, New 
Orleans, H. W. Stopher, Baton -Rouge; 
rgan, Henry Drueding, New Orleans, 
Lena L. MeCoppin, Mansfield. 

A very interesting feature of the 
standardization campaign in Louisiana 
was the announcement of the state ex- 
‘miner of the public schools that he 

shed the formulation and grading of 

aminations for prospective public 
nool music supervisors to be under- 
xen by the association’s committee. 

(he examinations were but one feature 

an excellent convention program. 
achers from various sections of the 
te began to arrive in Lake Charles 
ly Wednesday morning, April 12, and 
e met by competent committees of 
‘ce Charles citizens, headed by H. B. 
liss of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
nbers of the Lake Charles Symphony 


he first meeting was opened with the 
t vice-president, H. W. Stopher, of the 
ersity of Louisiana, presiding. After 
address of welcome by the mayor of 
Charles, Mr. Stopher read a paper 
ning the musical conditions in Louis- 
He was followed by Lena L. Mc- 
pin, of Mansfield, who spoke on 
rican musica] magazines and their 
€ to teacher and student. MUSICAL 
RICA naturally received a good share 
ie attention in this paper and in the 
‘ssion which followed. During the 
noon of the first day conferences in 
, theory and voice were held. The 
ng was occupied with a reception 
lance given by the Symphony Club, 
ganization of Lake Charles women 
meet fortnightly for the study of 
cal topics. 
e entire morning of the second day 
levoted to the consideration of ““Com- 
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munity Music.” A committee of the as- 
sociation appointed last year reported the 
results of a questionnaire sent to teach- 
ers in all the parishes of Louisiana. The 
object of this inquiry was to discover the 
conditions in the rural communities of 
the state. As a result of this report, to- 
gether with the experiences of individ- 
ual teachers who took part in the morn- 
ing’s discussion, several plans for the 
betterment of musical conditions in the 
smaller towns of Louisiana were proposed 
and many of the members announced 
their intention of working more strenu- 
ously toward the formation of community 
musical organizations. 
Talk on Psychology 

One of the best features of the con- 
vention was the address, “Principles. of 
Pedagogy as Applied to Music Teachir®,” 
delivered Thursday afternon by Dr. H. C. 
Cooley of the Louisiana Normal School 
at Natchitoches. The speaker is not a 
musician, but a teacher of education and 
psychology, and his suggestions, based 
as they were on general teaching princi- 
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ples, proved most helpful to the music 
teachers. Dr. Cooley put special stress 
upon the importance of feeling in all edu- 
cational processes and showed his regard 
for music in the public school system. 
An organ recital was given Thursday 
afternoon by W. S. Clarke of Lake 
Charles, the program being as follows: 


First Sonata; 
“Hymn of 


Pastorale from 
Allegretto from 


Guilmant, 
Mendelssohn, ; 
Praise’: J. S. Bach, Toccata, Adagio; Sped- 
ding, Romance; Rogers, Suite for Organ 

Before a large audience Thursday eve- 
ning, Leonard Drueding of New Orleans 
gave an excellent rendition of the fol 
lowing piano works: 


Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 


Minor: Schumann, Romance in F Sharp : 
“Traumeswirren” from “Phantasiestticke’”’ ; 
Chopin, Berceuse in D-flat, Mazurka _ in B- 


minor, Sherzo in B-Minor ; MacDowell, 
Sonata “Eroica’’; Brahms, Rhapsody in G 
Minor; Dohnanyi, Rhapsody in E Flat Minor, 
Op. 11, No. 4. 

Friday morning the public school con- 
ference met. Besides several musical 
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DONATED TO CHICAGO 
ORCHESTRA’S FUND 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Doubles Her Gift Made in 
Memory of Her Father and 
Mother—Pension Fund Now 
$237,500 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 17, 1916. 


NOTABLE musical. event occurred 

last Saturday evening when, imme- 
diately after the intermission at the con- 
cert given by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Orchestral Hall, Charles 
H. Hammill, vice-president, came forth 
and announced that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge of Pittsfield, Mass., had 
added another $100,000 to the pension 
fund of the orchestra, stipulating that the 
entire sum, $200,000, should be known as 
the _— and Nancy Sprague Memorial 
Fund. 

It is but a short time since Mrs. 
Coolidge donated the first $100,000 in 
memory of her father, and this last gift, 
through the death of Mrs. Nancy 
Sprague on March 28 last, is in memory 
of Mrs. Sprague, the mother of Mrs. 
Coolidge. 

After the first $100,000 gift was made 
public, smaller amounts up to $37,500 
were donated by other friends of the 
orchestra, and now the sum has reached 
a size which surely will prove of a benefit 
to the members of the orchestra, who up 
to this time have not in any way taken 
advantage of the fund. 

There is still an indebtedness of $200,- 
000 on the Orchestral Hall building, both 
the ground and the building having been 
paid for by popular subscription of music 
lovers of Chicago some twelve years ago. 
While the many contributors toward this 
fund—it amounted to something over 
$500,000—have never received any recog- 
nition of any kind for their various dona- 
tions, they doubtless feel a personal pride 
in contemplating the building and know- 
ing that they did something toward its 
erection and toward the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

It is estimated that since the Orches- 
tra Association trustees bought the 
ground upon which Orchestral Hall 
stands, the property has increased some 
three or four times in value, so that about 
a million dollars could be obtained for the 
lot if the trustees decided to move and 
build another hall. M. R. 


RACE FOR “ALPINE” PREMIERE 





Both Cincinnati and Philadelphia Claim 
Distinction of “First Time” 


No musical premiére in a long time 
has been the cause of so much competi- 
tion as that of the Strauss “Alpine” 
Symphony, which is to be heard in Amer- 
ica for the first time this Spring. It was 
announced by the Philharmonic Society 
of New York that this organization 
would give the work its first American 
hearing. Later it was stated that the 
production of the symphony had been 
given up on account of the society’s in- 
ability to get the orchestral parts from 
Europe. Then a few weeks ago the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony made the announce- 
ment that it would present the “Alpine” 
as the feature of the May Festival in 
Cincinnati. Finally the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra issues this statement, under date 
of April 15: 

“The Philadelphia Orchestra Associ- 
ation announces that it will_shortly give 
the first performance in America of 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Alpine’ Symphony. 
The rights for this performance were 
obtained before the beginning of the pres- 
ent season and the performance was an- 
nounced some months ago.” 
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numbers, two papers were read and 
topics bearing on the Louisiana public 
school music situation discussed. At the 
business meeting of the association, fol- 
lowing immediately after the conference, 
New Orleans was selected as the next 
meeting place and these officers were 
chosen: 


New Officers Elected 


President, H. W. Stopher, Baton 
Rouge; first vice-president, Lena L. Mc- 
Coppin, Mansfield; second vice-president, 


Chev. Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata; third vice- 
president, Mrs. M. Ruby, Jeanerette; 
secretary-treasurer, Anna Van Den 
Berg, New Orleans; executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. S. A. Carrol, Lake Charles; 
Mary V. Molony, New Orleans; Florence 
Huberwald, New Orleans; L. R. Max- 
well, New Orleans; Elizabeth Iler, Mans- 
field; Walter Goldstein, New Orleans; 
examining board, re-elected. 





Henri Scott’s Season with the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company 


Through an inadvertence the name of 
Henri Scott was omitted from the 
résumé of the season’s doings of the 
Metropolitan Opera House published in 
this journal a few weeks ago. The 
American basso was, as a matter of fact, 
one of the most valuable acquisitions of 
the season and made a definite and highly 
favorable impression in everything he 
undertook. As the Father in “Hansel 
und Gretel,” Ramfis in “Aida,” Donne? 
in “Rheingold” and Hunding in “Wal- 
kiire,”’ he disclosed vocal and artistic 
abilities of an order that made him in 
every sense worthy of a high place in 
the Metropolitan company. 





Kunwald Begins Rehearsals of “Alpine” 


CINCINNATI, O., April 16.—On the 
morning of Saturday, April 15, Dr. Kun- 
wald and the men of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the Strauss “Al- 
pine” Symphony its first rehearsal in 
Emery Auditorium. The parts of this 
symphony, which is to be the great 
novelty of the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tival, reached the city a few days ago. 
Nothing has ever demonstrated more em- 
phatically the virtuosity of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra than the man- 
ner in which it read the immensely diffi- 
cult symphony for the first time. 


An important event of the last week 
was the auction sale of seats for the fes- 
tival, which proved by many thousands 
of dollars the most successful one in the 
history of the festivals. A. K. H. 





THIRTEEN CONDUCTORS 
LEAD SOUSA’S BAND 


Twelve Composers Imitate Sousa (as 
Composers Do, Sometimes) Before 
Vast Hippodrome Audience 





At the jubilee concert celebrating the 
eleventh anniversary of the New York 


Hippodrome on Sunday evening, April 
16, twelve composers of popular music 
stood behind John Philip Sousa as he 
conducted his famous band, and repro- 
duced his characteristic method of di- 
recting with more or less accuracy. 

From where the audience sat, the 
strange view of thirteen directors lead- 
ing, as it were, one band, offered a novel 
spectacle. Their names are Raymond 
Hubbell, A. Baldwin Sloane, Alfred 
Robyn, Silvio Hein, Louis Hirsch, Jerome 
D. Kern, Rudolf Friml, John L. Golden, 
Victor Jacobi, Leslie Stuart, Gustav 
Kerker and Irving Berlin. 

Just before this excess of conductor- 
ship each of the composers made a solo 
appearance with the band, conducting a 
favorite selection from one of his own 
musical comedies. The honor went to 
Mr. Kerker, who proved himself an ex- 
perienced and spirited baton manipu- 
lator. 

There were other interesting musical 
numbers, untouched by high-browism, in 
great profusion, the entire Hippodrome 
company participating. 


HADLEY’S MUSIC ON 
DR. MUCK’S PROGRAM 


Composer Conducts His Own 
“Lucifer”? in Boston Sym- 
phony Concert 


Boston, April 8.—Yesterday loomed 
large upon the local musical horizon and 
Boston Symphony adherents will look 
back upon it with pleasure. For Dr. 
Muck had elected to add one more native 
American composition to the goodly list 
that he has produced this season, and 


provided a further attraction by surren- 
dering his baton for the occasion to 
Henry Hadley, the distinguished com- 
poser-conductor, whose “Lucifer” occu- 
pied the place of honor at this event. 

This symphonic poem is based upon the 
work of that name by the Dutch poet, 
Vondel, and describes vividly the combat 
between the forces of good and evil. The 
musical counterpart of this work is re- 
plete with hot color, the instrunientation 
plangent and superlatively skilful, the 
motives striking, the construction strong. 
Some critics felt that the supernatural 
combat that Mr. Hadley has painted 
might have been called with equal truth 
a musical version of the Verdun assault. 
Powerful the score assuredly is, and what 
the individual auditor may read into it 
can in no sense mitigate its quality. Its 
creator was recalled innumerable times; 
his reading was instinct with authority 
and controlled fire. 

Among other things the work and its 





direction made overt the quality of Mr. 





MICHIGAN CLUBS TO 
JOIN IN FEDERATION 


Detroit Scene of Convention Held 
for Purpose of Organizing 
State Association 





DETROIT, April 13.—In honor of the 
delegates representing musical organiza- 
tions of Michigan in convention here for 
the purpose of forming a State federa- 
tion of musical clubs, the Tuesday Musi- 
cale arranged for Wednesday evening in 
the Hotel Statler an excellent concert, in 
which there participated Eleanor Haz- 
zard Peocock, soprano; George Richard- 
son Baskerville, pianist; William How- 
land, baritone; the Madrigal Club of De- 
troit, Charles Frederic Morse, conduc- 
tor, and the Detroit Symphony String 
Quartet. 

On the same afternoon and under the 


same roof was held the first business 
session, presided over by Mrs. F. W. 
Nichols, State president by appointment 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. Mrs. A. J. Ochsner and Mrs. 
George N. Oberne, both of Chicago, 
president and secretary respectively of 
the national organization, were on hand. 
Frances Sibley welcomed the delegates 
in the name of the musicians of Detroit, 
Upon the invitation of Charles F. Morse, 
the convention members enjoyed the 
pleasure of listening to Katherine Ruth 
Heyman in a lecture recital at the Hotel 
Pontchartrain. At noon Mrs. Nichols 
entertained members of the National 
Board of Federated Musical Clubs and 
the Executive Board of the Tuesday 
Musicale. 

Business sessions of the convention 
will be continued Thursday morning, the 
organization of the State federation per- 
fected and officers elected. In the after- 
noon the delegates will attend the con- 
cert for school children, by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, at the Highland 
Park High School. The concert is pre- 
sented by the Tuesday Musicale. 


Hadley’s musicianship, and _ rendered 
valid the claims of the admirers of th« 
erstwhile conductor of the San Francisc: 
Orchestra. 

Preceding Mr. Hadley’s score wa: 
Beethoven’s First Symphony; following 
the former was the Sibelius Suite, “King 
Christian II.” Each was played with 
that finesse which is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course from the Boston players. 


MILAN SEASON SHORTENED 








War Calls Away Many Singers and Stage 
Hands of La Scala 


So many singers, scene-shifters and 
others engaged at Milan’s La Scala 
have been called to the firing line that 
the operatic season must be shortened 
by at least three weeks, says a Mila: 
dispatch of March 18 to the New York 
World, and many novelties, including 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” and _ Franck’: 
“Beatitudes,” cannot be given this yea) 
The season will end in a week’s time, 
and even then operas have to be care 
fully chosen, owing to the sudden de- 
parture of two tenors and many more 
modest members of the staff for the 
Alps and the Isonzo base. 

Nevertheless the La Scala’s war sea 
son record has been a good one, estab- 
lished despite enormous difficulties. The 
Russian opera, “Prince Igor,” by Boro- 
dine; “Francesca da Rimini,” and the 
centenary performances of “The Barber 
of Seville,” and the o!d favorites were 
well given to full houses. 

Another consequence of the war is the 
breakdown of the La Scala’s operatic tour 
in South America this spring. The alle- 
gorical play and ballet, “Excelsior” may 
be able to start, but nothing else can 
leave Italy for America till after the 
war. 


WORK OF FRIENDS OF MUSIC 








Third Season Brilliantly Completed 
with Mahler Symphony 


The public performance of Gusta\ 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony at the Metro 
politan Opera House on Sunday evening, 
April 9, marks the culmination of the 
third year of activity on the part of the 
Society of the Friends of Music. 

The organization began modestly with 
a series of private performances of mu- 
sic which was not likely to be heard 
otherwise. Some of this music was )b) 
modern American and European com- 
posers, while some consisted of obscure 
compositions of the past. In every cas 
the performance was fully justified b) 
the historical or aesthetic significance o! 
the material, and was carried out by in- 
terpreters of the first rank. 

The Friends of Music have enlarged 
their field, not only by giving publi 
performances, such as that of the 
Mahler Symphony, but by opening thei! 
membership to all sincere music-lovers 
Next season will be elaborate. 

















Will Earhart’s Valued Service 
In Campaign For School Music 














| sg eertber se PA., April 4.—Having 
standardized the music as taught 
in the Pittsburgh public schools, Will 
Earhart, supervisor of music of the 
Steel City’s public institutions, is chair- 
man of the music committee of the 
National Educational Association, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of giving to the 
association a standardization that will 
be acceptable and the most authoritative 
in the United States. It has about com- 
pleted its labors. The complete report 
will be submitted shortly. 

When Mr. Earhart came to Pitts- 
burgh about four years ago there was 
no standardization for teaching music in 
the schools of this city, and Mr. Ear- 
hart set about to reorganize the entire 
city’s school music teaching force, since 
the consolidation of the schools of Pitts- 


burgh and old Allegheny, now a part of 
the Greater Pittsburgh, demanded a uni- 
fication of teaching and marking of 
credits. In the meantime he had been 
rquested by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, to 
make an exhaustive report on the sub- 
ject of music taught in the public schools 
of this country and completed this work 
some time ago. The result of Mr. Ear- 
hart’s labors was so effective that in 
writing to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to whom Mr. Earhart’s report was sent, 


Dr. Claxton said: “Sooner or later we 
shall not only recognize the culture value 
of music, but we shall begin to under- 
stand that, after the beginnings of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and geometry, 
music has greater practical value than 
any other subject taught in the schools.” 


His Work in Pittsburgh 


In systematizing teaching of music in 
the Pittsburgh schools, Mr. Earhart 
sought first to get a basic text and then 
to standardize a feature of practice 
through the elementary schools. He 
changed the system from what is known 
as the scale method to song study 
method. He also placed a rich list of 
“rote” songs in the schools and particu- 
larly in rooms of the lower grades, giv- 
ing students a large répertoire to 
choose from. 

No systematic study had been in vogue 
in the high schools here previous to Mr. 
Earhart’s coming to Pittsburgh but 
there is now. He also organized night 
schools and then unified and socialized 
the community spirit in the teaching of 
music, and thus brought together all of 
the high school orchestras of the city, 
choruses from those schools as well as 
the night schools. 

So the forthcoming report compiled 
by Mr. Earhart and a committee of fif- 
teen from the National Educational As- 
sociation, will set forth that the aim in 
standardization is to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of teaching music in high schools 


that will provide for courses in har- 
mony, musical history and appreciation. 
This is already in force here. Students 
who receive private instruction from out- 
side teachers of the violin, piano, organ, 
voice or any symphony orchestra instru- 
ment, will be credited for labor spent 
just as if a student gave five or seven 
hours a week study to Latin or any 
other educational branch. That basis of 
credit has already been adopted here. 


Work in Harmony 


The harmony work being taught in 
the Pittsburgh schools is directed toward 
composition, not with the intention of 
making students composers, but because 
it teaches them to appreciate. This 
work has progressed to such an extent 
that Pittsburgh high school students are 
composing most of their class songs as 
well as special songs used on particular 
occasions. The students are also orches- 
trating this music, so that the work has 
become exceedingly broad in its aspect. 
Just before the holidays the Allegheny 
High School, through the departments of 
English, art and music, wrote and staged 
a Christmas play containing quite a 
number of really melodious. carols. 
These were written and orchestrated by 
the members of the harmony class and 
gave the public a splendid idea of the 
broadness of the work being accom- 
plished here. 

In the report already referred to, par- 
ticular attention will be called to the 
fact in compiling its data the com- 
mittee has included the gathering of all 
information possible as to provisions 
made in state educational systems for 
the encouragement of instruction of 
music in schools. Inquiry was made re- 
garding the opportunities for study in 
normal schools and colleges along lines 


that would prepare the student fo! 
supervising music in the public schools 
In other words, an endeavor was made 
“to get a line on” what institutions pre 
pare persons desiring to follow th 
teaching of music as a profession. Much 
to the surprise of this committee, It |5 
said that few normal schools and co 
leges were found that really gave pro 
spective students such advantages. 


Standard in Each Grade 


The result of the work so far ac 
plished in Pittsburgh is said to ha 
demonstrated that the basic pincip| 
lirst to teach a standard of mus! 
each grade in the elementary sch’ 
And while music is usually the last 
ject to enter the school curriculum, | 
experience of teachers here has 
that the plan has gradually crystal! 
into a clear recognition that standard 
teaching are absolutely essential t 
welfare of the music student and t 
ing the art in the schools. 

Mr. Earhart became interest 
music early in life, studying the | 
and harmony when only a lad. H 
structors were Cincinnati music 
ers. He became identified with s 
musie work first at Franklin, Ohio, 
at Greenville, Ohio, and Richmond, 
coming from the last-named pla 
Pittsburgh at the invitation of th 
teen men and women comprising 
Board of Public Education of Pittsb 
who manage the city’s entire schoo 
tem. Mr. Earhart also taught in N’ 
schools in Chicago. The systen 
manner in which he has organized 
city’s school music-teaching force 15 
looked upon as one of the very bes 
this nation and a standardization 
will be accepted as second to noné 

Epwarp C. SYK 
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LATEST EXPONENT OF “VISIBLE MUSIC” 














Should Have Name of Our Own 
for Rhythmic Art Now 


Known as Grecian Dancing,’”’ 
Says Helen Moller—Aims to 
Express Physically Emotions 
Felt on Hearing or Playing 
Works of Master Musicians— 


Offers Free Tuition to Young 
Girls with Natural Ability 


BOUT fifteen years ago a little girl in 

a little prairie town in Minnesota 
used to startle the neighbors by running 
about her father’s farm clad in what ap- 
peared to them to be very insufficient 
clothing. She did not lack for sympathy, 
however, for she had the companionship 
of her dogs, a pair of splendid pointers, 
with which she romped and danced by the 
hour, imitating their free, graceful 
curves in leaping and running. That was 
the beginning of Helen Mdller’s career as 
an exponent of “visible music,” the name 
to which she has given the dance forms 
she has created and which have delighted 
audiences in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and in open-air productions. 

Any one familiar with open country 
and the “vastitude” of northern woods 
and prairies would have been quick to 
recognize the source whence Miss Modller 
drew inspiration for the beautiful dances 
which made up her program, given re- 
cently at the Harris Theater in New 
York. She has kept the supple strength 
and grace of movement gained in her 
romps with her canine playmates on the 
Minnesota prairies, and to these has add- 
ed the knowledge which a good musical 
education has supplied. 

Visualizing Music 

Miss Moller came to New York about 
four years ago. “But not to dance,” she 
says. “I came here to study voice with 
Oscar Saenger and did for a time, but my 
love for dancing was too strong and I 
went back to it. 

“No, the expression ‘visible music’ is 
not original with me, but I have adopted 
it as a happy, condensed description of 
the best interpretative dancing. Music 
in its truest forms is a succession of re- 
lated phrases joined by links which are 
definite, and yet only perceptible to the 
educated and to those having an excep 
tionally keen rhythmical sense. From the 
eginning music and dancing have been 
twin arts. Much good music has been 
inspired by dancing, and dancing is the 
only means we have through which mu- 
sic may be visualized. 

“My little students—and the littler 
they are in the beginning the better— 
soon learn, unconsciously, to mark the 
ur between their dancing phrases. 
This leads them away from a too fre- 
quent repetition of definite movements in 
fiving expression to the emotions 
iroused by music. See, I will show you.” 


How “Visible Music” Is Taught 


\ class of graceful young girls in filmy 
wrecian draperies were out on the studio 
oor rehearsing the “Beside the Brook” 
which was one of the much-ad 
ed demonstrations at the Harris The- 
‘ler recital. Miss Modller began talking 
nem: 
Ww you are beside the brook, but 
must cross it. There are great 
that you may step on. Some of 
are far apart, you will need to 
np. Almost the wind blows you off 
tones at times, but you keep on. 
a You are over on the opposite 
ul it last, and the beautiful green 
are ahead. Now make it clear to 
ple who see you, while you listen 
music telling you the story.” 
Ar to the eyes of the onlookers the 
"y of the journey across the brook was 
ain in “visible music.” It was all 
le and natural that a little maid 
the embodiment of infantile grace, 
ig the spirit and interpreted the 
Y with all the artistry of those much 


ways had an uncontrollable im- 
) express physically the emotions 
hearing or playing the classical 
itions of the master musicians,” 
_ dller says, “and this brought the 
,--2llon that interpretative dancing, 
abound the beauties of pure liv- 


ing and thinking, rhythmically expressed, 
is the handmaiden of inspiring music. 
“Yes, I am self-taught; it has seemed 
perfectly natural to me to dance, but be 
fore one proceeds to dance there should 
be an impulse that cannot be obeyed in 


any other way. If you hold yourself re 
sponsive to the charms of music you will 
find yourself more and more subject to a 
desire to express them physically. Then, 
if you have enjoyed the advantage of be 
longing to the ‘back-to-nature’ movement, 
you will return to outdoor life, repudiate 
cumbersome garments and find yourself 
dancing, or wanting to dance, as the Ar 
cadians did. I so often wish my studio 
were acres and acres of green meadow in 
stead of being measured by yards and 
bounded by walls—the out-of-doors is the 
one true place in which to express the 
delight that comes in interpreting music 
with the limbs free from cumbersome 
garments.”’ 
Gave “Orpheus” in Open Air 

Miss Moller and her students have ap 
peared this season at many drawing 
room functions of society women in New 
York and Philadelphia and also at sev 
eral benefit affairs for the Polish, Bel 
gian and Austro-Hungarian relief funds. 
Her production of “Orpheus” with the 
stately music of Gluck, given last sum 
mer at the Brookside open-air theater of 
Martia Leonard at Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
brought her the serious and favorable at 
tention of critics and students of classic 
dance forms. This, by the way, is a term 
that Miss Modller thinks a misnomer. 

“It seems a pity that we have no name 
of our own,” she says, “for this most nat- 
ural and charming means of physical ex- 
pression. It is just as natural and true 





in this country and in this civilization as 
it was in ancient Greece, yet to make our- 
selves understood we must refer to this 
particular dance form as ‘classic.’ More- 
over, it is not merely dancing, it is rhyth- 
mical expression. But, perhaps, we 
should retain the name as a 
gratitude to the ancients who stimulate 
our imagination, even to this distant day, 
with their tales of dancing nymphs and 
fauns, imbued with the spirit of nature’s 
great god, Pan.” 

Miss Moller herself designs the cos- 
tumes for her dances and those of her 
students and dyes the scarfs and mate- 
rials used to insure securing the shades 


token of 








Upper Picture, Left, Portrait of 
Helen Moller; Upper Picture, 
Right, Miss Moller as She Ap- 
peared at the Open-Air Produc- 
tion of “Orpheus”; Lower Pic- 
ture, A Group of Miss Moller’s 
Students in the “Dance of the 
Butterflies” 


she wishes. In addition, she finds time 
to keep up her musical studies, seeking 
always in new compositions new moods to 
interpret and to do a deal of work for 
charitable and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 

“And if you are going to write any 
thing about me,” she said, “won’t you 
please add that I should be very happy to 
take any little girl, for free tuition, who 
has natural ability. It is such a wonder- 
ful power, and there is so much need in 
the world for beauty, visually expressed, 
that I want to contribute my _ share 
toward its development.” 

MAy STANLEY. 





URGE CREDITS PLANS 
FOR DALLAS SCHOOLS 


Teachers’ Association to Confer 
with Board——Concerts Aid 
Club House Fund 


DALLAS, TEx., April 12.—On Saturday 
evening, April 8, the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting in Bush Temple 
Auditorium and a 
Mrs. 


instruments. 


paper was read by 
D. S. Switzer on music and musical 
Prof. Jahn gave a talk on 
music as an educational factor and made 


a motion that a committee be appointed 
to see the School Board and ascertain if 
a system of credits could not be arranged 
so as to give our school children credit 
for study with some recognized te>cher 
of ability. This brought on discussion as 


to whether they should be members of the 
Local Teachers Association, State Asso- 
ciation or any recognized teacher of abil- 
ity. The matter was referred to a com- 
mittee with Professor Jahn as chairman, 
to confer with the School Board and en 
deavor to work out a satisfactory plan. 

The Woman’s Forum presented Ro- 
dolfo Fornari and associate artists, Karel 
Havlicek, violinist; Carmelita Wilkes, 
soprano, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, in 
a series of concerts this week at the City 
Hall Auditorium. An appreciative audi- 
ence greeted them and the entertain- 
ments were very pleasing. 


The funds realized will be used for 
purchasing a lot for a club house. The 
fund is growing steadily. 

EK. D.B 


Seventy-eight citizens of Pittsburgh 
have guaranteed the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra $15,000 for five pairs of concerts 
next season, according to a telegram re 
ceived by MusicAL AMERICA Wednesday. 
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MICHIGAN AND IOWA GIVE NEW 
ENDORSEMENT TO PROPAGANDA 





Editor of ‘‘Musical America’? Wins Host of Additional Supporters for 
His Campaign for the American Musician—Adrian College Stu- 
dents Cheer Address—Mr. Freund Speaks Before Several Audi- 
ences, Including Public School Students in Dubuque 


DRIAN, MICH., April 15.—The com- 
ing of John C. Freund, editor of 
MusiIcAL AMERICA, to this town had 
been anticipated by musicians and mu- 
sic-lovers for some time with much in- 
terest. He came under the auspices of 
the Conservatory of Music Department 
of Adrian College, which is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, coeducational 
college in the United States. 
The arrangements for Mr. Freund’s 
visit were in the hands of Prof. Matthew 
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Statue of Laura Smith Haviland, 
Founder of Adrian College, One of 
the Oldest Co-educational Colleges in 
the United States 


Lundquist, the distinguished head of the 
Conservatory, to whose initiative we 
owe what proved to be one of the most 
interesting, valuable and informing ad- 
dresses ever heard here. Much had been 
expected from previous reports of Mr. 
Freund’s propaganda in other cities, but 
the event, without exaggeration, went 
far beyond all anticipations. 


Introduced by Prof. Lundquist 


Mr. Freund made his first address at 
the College in the morning before the 
students and a number of the profes- 
sors. He was introduced by Professor 
Lundquist, who spoke of his disinterested 


work, in answering the call that had 
come, and how all over the country he 
was arousing an interest in music as 
no one before him had ever done. Pro- 
fessor Lundquist quoted Oliver Wendel 
Holmes to show that at critical moments 
men arose and came forward without 
hope of reward and often at great cost 
to themselves and in spite of serious 
opposition, to rouse the public mind. 
Such a man was John C. Freund of 
New York. 

‘then the students rose and sang 
“America.” Illustrated by many an an- 
ecdote and witty saying, Mr. Freund’s 
talk, wholly informal, soon won the good- 
will and close attention of his audience. 
He laid particular stress upon the value 
of music as a vital factor in the life 
of everyone who desired to be consid- 
ered cultured and broadminded. Briefly, 
he sketched the rise and progress of 
musical knowledge and culture and of 
the musical industries in this country. 
He closed with a stirring appeal to the 
students to adopt the watchword “Serv- 
ice” as the best guide to win success, 
rather than a soulless, greedy hunt for 
the dollar. 

As the Adrian Telegram said in a 
report of his talk: “Mr. Freund deliv- 
ered one of the most interesting speeches 
delivered at the college this year, and 
was given an enthusiastic reception.” 

His reception certainly was enthusi- 
astic, for when he finished the students 
rose and led by their leader gave the 
college cheer with round after round 
of applause. 

Several of the professors congratu- 
lated the speaker warmly and said his 
talk had been “inspiring.” 

Later Mr. Freund spoke at the High 
School before an audience of between 
500 and 600 of the students. All through 
his discourse he was followed with ap- 
plause and laughter at the points he 
made. 

At the close he got an ovation which 
lasted for some time when Principal 
Reed of the school expressed the thanks 
of all for the able and illuminating ad- 
dress to which they had listened. 

In the afternoon Mr. Freund and Pro- 
fessor Lundquist attended a _ reception 
at the beautiful home of Mrs. Taylor, 
where he met a number of ladies promi- 
nent in society. 

That evening at 8 o’clock he spoke at 
the Opera House before a large and rep- 
resentative audience. He was eloquently 
introduced by Professor Lundquist, who 
had opened the proceedings by playing 
some pieces by Grieg and Chopin. 

For two hours Mr. Freund held his 
audience in closest attention with an ad- 
dress in which the experience of a life- 
time had been condensed, which bristled 
with facts as it did with wit, humor and 
sarcasm. At one moment he had the 
audience almost in tears, at another 
laughing heartily as he told some humor- 
ous story. When he closed with an elo- 
quent peroration the audience rose and 
applauded for several minutes. 


What the Newspapers Said 


The press here had given his coming 
generous space, and while he was here 
printed several interviews with him. As 
the College World, the organ of the 
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Interior of the Concert Auditorium at Adrian College. 
quist, Director of the Conservatory, Who Had in Charge the Arrangements fo 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


University said: “The mission of Mr. 
Freund is to awaken the people of Amer- 
ica to the fact that it is time for them 
to make a musical standard of their 
own and no longer to be dependent upon 
Europe, but to utilize their own musical 
talent and make it more efficient.” 

The Daily Telegram said: “To spend 
what might be days of leisure in a lec- 
ture campaign and thousands of dollars 
for expenses of a purely philanthropic 
propaganda is not the example of 
many.” 

Professor Lundquist when seen after 
Mr. Freund’s departure, was enthusi- 
astic over the results of his visit. “From 
this out Adrian,” said he, “will take on 
a new spirit and a larger interest in 
music. It is scarcely possible to over- 
estimate the value of the work Mr. 
Freund is doing in so disinterested and 
public-spirited a manner. He has put 
new life into us all, spurred us on to 
higher effort. One of the immediate re- 
sults will be a series of concerts this next 
fall with noted artists, finer than any 
Adrian has ever had before. Through 
Mr. Freund’s coming and the inspira- 
tion of his work I have already received 
promises of ample support to this end. 
Another result, I feel assured, will be 
that the faculty at the college will be 
encouraged to give music a larger place 
in the course of academic study.” 


Large Audience Hears Dubuque Address 


DUBUQUE, IowA, April 15.—The City 
Library auditorium was crowded to ca- 
pacity this afternoon by club women, 
music teachers and teachers of the pub- 
lic schools, as well as many business 
men, who came to hear Mr. Freund and 
his now-famous lecture on the musical 
independence of the United States, which 
was given under the auspices of the 
Music Committee of the Dubuque Wo- 
men’s Club. 

Rev. Dysart, Grand Chaplain of the 
Elks, and an old friend of Mr. Freund, 
introduced the speaker of the afternoon, 
after a few opening words by Mrs. J. 
K. Deming. 

Mr. Freund held his audience in rapt 
attention during his address, and was 
applauded to the echo for his efforts in 
behalf of the cause of music, the results 
of which will bring far-reaching results. 

During his stay in the city Mr. 
Freund won the hearts of all who came 
in contact with him. His plea for the 
cause of music in general and for the 
recognition of our own musicians espe- 
cially, made a deep impression. 

In the evening a distinguished audi- 
ence of educators, professional musicians 
and prominent patrons of music honored 
Mr. Freund by giving hima dinner which 
was presided over by Professor Kleine of 
the Dubuque Academy of Music. The 
introductions were made by Prof. F. 
Otto, the local representative of Muv- 
SICAL AMERICA, and his wife. An ex- 
cellent menu was served in the magnifi- 





TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


A New York manager desires a man or 
woman of wide experience in selling con- 
cert artists. Must have good connections. 
State all particulars and salary expected. 
Address: H., Box 7, Musical America, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Inset: 


Mrs. T. F. Phillivs Chairman ot 
Committee of the Dubuque Womens 
Club, Under Whose Auspices 
Freund Spoke in Dubuque 


Among the guests were Dr. and 
Steffens of Dubuque German Co 
Mrs. Wood Beaumer and Prof. ©! 





[Continued on page 5] 
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Saturday Evenin 
April 29th at 8.! 








Concert by th: 


(100 players) 
Christiaan Kriens, Conduct: 


soloists jf MARY ADELE CASE, Co! 
Soloists ; KURT HELMUTH DIE TER 


(First appearance of the American boy violi 


TicKBETS 


First tier boxes 

Second tier boxes 

Parquet 

Dress Circle 

Balcony, front 

Balcony, rear , 

For all further information address 
tary, room 703, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
Kriens Studio, 1013 Carnegie Hall. 

Important Notice—Applications of 
boys and girls, men and women, W!! 
ceived now for the coming season. 

















Will relinquish established 
and voice studio to comp‘ 
teacher. Best patronage of Ss 
ern school town. Splendid 
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care Musical America. 
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KRIENS SYMPHONY CLlU» 





Dr. Matthew Lund 


cent banquet hall of the Elks Hon: 
The building was recently completed ; 
a cost of $150,000 and dedicated fr 
of debt. 
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MICHIGAN AND IOWA GIVE NEW 
ENDORSEMENT TO PROPAGANDA 


[Continued from page 4] 
Bradley, both teachers at this institu- 
tion; Dr. and Mrs. Conzett, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lehman, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. B. Ruegnitz, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Kleine of the Dubuque 
Academy of Music and their teachers, 
Vrs. George Minges, Miss Hetherinton, 
Miss Campbell, Dr. and Mrs. Fritz and 
Misses Sheridan, Mr. and Mrs. Rath, 
Misses Riley, Sumpmann, Kopald, Groff, 
Mrs. A. Hartig, Anita Henry of the piano 


Mr. Rankin dwelt on the needs of a 
building of that kind and of the en- 
thusiasm of the recently organized Com- 
mercial Club. He also said he was sorry 
the club at this time was not prepared 
to entertain the distinguished speaker, 
and hoped to be able to show him the 
good-will of Dubuquers on a _ return 
visit, which might be within a year. 

Mr. Freund in reply spoke of the 
value of the musical activities conducted 
by clubs and cities in various parts of 

















Carnegie-Stout Public Library, Dubuque, Iowa, in which Mr. Freund Made His 
Address Before 750 Persons on Saturday Afternoon 


department of Academy of Visitation, 
‘lorence Neloon, Eva Paine, and many 
others. 

An excellent musical program was 
furnished by Mrs. Maud Marshall King- 
land, a local soprano, who has won dis- 
tinction in many concerts in this section 
of the country and has been soloist in 
several Chicago churches. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. E. M. Healy, wife of 
the Exalted Ruler of the Local Lodge 
of Elks. Mrs. Mellroy Fritz gave a 
group of violin numbers with Mrs. Fred 
Ris at the piano, and Margaret Bran- 
non concluded the musical program with 
several harp selections, beautifully ren- 
dered. There was insistent applause, 
and each responded with an_ encore. 
Mrs. Fritz, the violinist, is a recent ac- 
juisition to local musical circles. 


Expect Great Good from Address 


In introducing the speaker Mr. Kleine 
dwelt on the pleasure Mr. Freund’s visit 
had given us and the great good which 
he hoped might accrue from it. He first 
alled on Paul Rankin, secretary of Du- 
buque’s Commercial Club, who welcomed 
the guest on hehalf of the club, and ex- 
pressed delight that Dubuque was the 

st city in Iowa to have the honor of 
hearing the inspiring lecture. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Freund would 
oon return when Dubuque would be 
able to show him one of the most modern 
auditoriums, as good as any and better 
than many that Mr. Freund had found 
n his visits in the large number of 


S 


the country. He mentioned the excel- 
lent support given the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra by its home town; he spoke of 
what Dayton has done during the last 
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Academy of the Visitation, Dubuque, Iowa, in Which Mr. Freund Addressed a 
Large Body of Students Friday Afternoon 


sicians to work together for the good of 
their city and with more harmony among 
themselves. He made a plea for the sup- 
port of local artists and undertakings of 
any sort. 

Mr. Kleine extended to the ladies of 
the committee, Mrs. T. F. Phillips, Mrs. 
Steffens and Mrs. J. K. Deming, a hearty 
vote of thanks and wished Mr. Freund 
many years of health to carry on this 
great propaganda. 

Thus closed the visit of a man who 
has given so much time and energy to a 
worthy cause, having deliver six lectures 
in two days. 


Speaks Before High School Students 


Mr. Freund arrived Friday morning 
and was escorted to the High School, 
where he had been invited to speak, ad- 
dressing 700 pupils, who gave undivided 
attention to his remarks. Students and 
teachers expressed their thorough ap- 

















Elks’ Home, Dubuque, Iowa, in Which the Banquet to John C. Freund Was Held 


year with concerts for the masses, at 
low figures; he told of his recent visit to 
Portland, Me., with its splendid new au- 
ditorium, and he finally urged the mu- 


preciation of his inspiring talk. He also 
spoke at the annex to another large 
student body. Superintendent Harris of 
the public schools introduced him. 


In the afternoon he was taken to the 
Academy of the Visitation by Mrs. T. F. 
Phillips, who is the chairman of the 
music committee of the Dubuque Wo- 
men’s Club. At the Visitation he also 
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Dubuque High School, the Pupils of 
Which Applauded the Editor of “Mu- 
sical America’ When He Addressed 
Them Last Week 


had a splendid reception, the large au- 
dience of students and teachers giving 
an ovation at the close of his talk. At 
Mt. St. Joseph’s College his address also 
won hearty appreciation. 

In the evening Professor and Mrs. 
Kleine gave an informal dinner in his 
honor, where only a few intimate friends 
were present. 


R. F. OTfo. 





-KUNWALD CLOSES HIS 


Concertmaster Heermann Appears 
as Soloist with Cincinnati 
Symphony 

‘CINNATI, OHIO. April 16.—A typi 
expression of Cincinnati’s musical 

and attainments was noted at the 
eries of symphony concerts given 
y afternoon and Saturday evening 
brought a highly successful sea- 


a most brilliant close. The pro- 
included: 


nade for String Orchestra, ‘“‘Eine Kleine 
musik”? of Mozart; the Violin Concerto 
Major of Bach, soloist Emil Heermann, 
tmaster of the Cincinnati Symphony 


~s tra, and the Symphony, No. 8, in F of 
—_ ven, 


classical lines of the program were 
‘s Cincinnati distinctly approves, 
he presence of a local soloist whose 
mance was in every way admirable 
| how sufficient Cincinnati is unto 
ot only in the matter of the or- 
Ty t but in that of soloists as well. 
~ /'O8Tam was one of the most enjoy- 
nd thoroughly applauded of the 


SEASON BRILLIANTLY 


entire season. Mr. Heermann, while 
maintaining the rarely lovely quality of 
his tone established himself in the read- 
ing of the Bach as an artist of author- 
itative attainments. 

At the evening concert, which crowded 
the house to the doors, a handsome 
wreath was presented to Dr. Kunwald 
as an appreciation of his success and of 
the splendid progress which the organ- 
ization has made under his leadership, 
which was never more in evidence than 
at the last concert when the orchestra 
played with a notably lovely quality of 
tone and a technique which was well- 
nigh flawless. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s brilliant and im- 
posing orchestral suite “Scheherezade”’ 
was the most important offering at the 
previous series of symphony concerts, 
the entire program of which was as fol- 
lows: 

Overture, to ‘‘Manfred,’’ Schumann; the B 
Flat Major Concerto of Brahme for plano and 
orchestra, Harold Bauer, soloist, and the 
‘*‘Scheherezade’”’ Suite. 


Harold Bauer repeated a _ well-estab- 
lished success in Cincinnati. His collos- 
sal technique, his encompassing intel- 
lect, his emotional understanding fully 


grasped the monumental intent of the 
Brahms concerto, to which he gave a 
marvellously compelling interpretation. 
The artist responded to a prolonged burst 
of applause with Saint-Saéns arrange- 
ment of Gluck’s “Air de Ballet” from 
“Alceste.”’ A. K. H. 


Hugo Goerlitz Working on Plan for 
New Boston Opera Company 


In the movement on foot to establish 
a new opera company in Boston, as set 
forth in MUSICAL AMERICA last week, 
Hugo Goerlitz, the veteran manager, is 
prime mover. Mr. Goerlitz’s present 
plan is for an annual season of ten 
weeks, running from January into March, 
with forty or more subscription perform- 
ances. Artistic direction, it is expected, 
will be by Sir Thomas Beecham, as al- 
ready stated in these columns. 





Mariska Aldrich to Make 


Pacific Coast 


Mariska Aldrich, the distinguished 
mezzo-contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who earned the highest 
praise of the New York critics on her 
recital here last month, will leave the 
city on April 25, for a tour to the Pa- 


Tour to 


cific Coast. She will stop at St. Louis, 
Springfield, Mo., Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Des 
Moines. Mme. Aldrich has spent the 
last few years in Europe, and the main 
object of this trip will be to reacquaint 
herself with the local managers and the 
heads of the important musical organi- 
zations throughout the country. She will, 
however, fill a number of engagements 
between here and the coast and will also 
be heard in a number of concerts in the 
coast cities. She will make an extensive 
tour next season, under the concert direc- 
tion of Annie Friedberg, the New York 
manager. 


Loretta Del Valle’s First New York 
Appearance 


Loretta Del Valle, the American 
coloratura prima donna, will make her 
first New York appearance, since her 
success abroad, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Thursday morning, April 27, under 
the auspices of the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society. She has just completed 
her first American concert tour and has 
been hailed with pleasure everywhere she 
has appeared. During the present sea- 
son she also made a tour to Havana with 
Albert Spalding and was received there 
with enthusiasm. 
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THE ART SENSATION 
of Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd and Moscow 


SAISON RUSSE 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York 


SERGE DE DIAGHILEFF'S 





BALLET RUSSE 


in a Brilliant Repertoire of Ballets and Mimed Scenes 





LYDIA LOPOKOVA 

FLORE REVALLES 

LUBOV TCHERNICHEVA 
ALEXANDRA WASILEWSKA 
LYDIA SOKOLOWA 

SOPHIE PFLANZ 

L. KLEMENTOVITCH 

H. BEWICKE 

O. KOKLOVA 





TABLEAU DE LA TROUPE 
DIRECTION GENERALE 


M. SERGE DE DIAGHILEFF AND 


Regisseur general, M. SERGE GRIGORIEFF. 


Chef d’orchestre, M. ERNEST ANSERMET. 


et le Corps de Ballet, comprenant 
70 danseurs et danseuses 


ee | eee ee M. Tchaoussowsky 


3ARON DIMITRI GUNZROURG. 


ARTISTES 
NIJINSKY 


ADOLPH BOLM 

LEONIDE MASSINE 
ENRICO CECCHETTI 
NICOLAS KREMNEFF 
NICOLAS ZVEREFF 
ALEXANDRE GAVRILOFF 
S. IDZIKOW SKI] 

M. PIANOWSKI 








PRESS COMMENTS 


Nijinsky made his American debut by leaping through the open French window 
of the apartment of the maiden who has returned from the ball and is dreaming over 
a rose when the Spectre appears, 


The spectators received his entrance with acclaim. It was a wonderful leap, a 
feat for which he has been famous abroad. At first glance it seemed as though he 
would land on his cranium, but he bounded lightly to his feet, then up in the ait 
again. After that, excepting his leaps and bounds, both marked by utmost grace 
and dexterity, he proved himself to be a dancer of exquisite rhythmic sense. In 
appearance he is of pleasing, winning features, slender arms and upper body, but 
of tremendous leg development, the muscies knotting from thigh to hip. Despite this 
power his movements have the grace of a woman’s, and he iands from his prodigious 
leaps as lightly as a bit of thistledown. His most sensational moment was his exit 
in the ballet when with a bound he cleared a high window sill in a graceful arch 
and landed in the unknown beyond of painted canvas and spot lights. 


His skill as a mime was shown later in the afternoon when he filled the title role 
in ‘*Petrouchka,” giving a telling portrayal of the puppet, who is called to life by the 
magician charlatan and is slain by the blackamoor because of his love for the puppet 
ballerina. He is a great artist, probably the greatest whom the present generation has 
seen here.—The Herald. 

Let it be stated at the beginning that New York has made the acquaintance of 
an artist of the first rank, of a dancer who dances not only with his legs, but also 
with his brains, of a personality who infuses whatever he approaches with his own 
spirit and his own enthusiasm, 


Nijinsky is a male dancer such as New York has not seen in this generation 
and, perhaps, in any. As a dancer pure and simple, as an interpretative artist, as 
an original personality, he stands alone. 


His movements flow one from another without effort and without break in a 
sort of muscular legato. His lightness of limb is controlled by a tremendous muscular 
power, so that when he leaps into the air he appears to float, and when he touches 
the ground it is but to bound upward again as if his feet spurned their natural 
resting place. His sense of rhythm is almost unexampled; he dances with legs, body 
and arms, melting into the music or controlling it, as the case may be. 


In his mastery of detail, his insistence that each step, each movement, shall be 
given, not for its own sake, but for the total effect, Mr. Nijinsky shows himself the 
consummate artist. In his dancing there is no waste, either of effort or idea. The 
fantastic beauty of the Spectre he made his own, just as surely as he did the whim 
sical pathos of Petrouchka.—The Tribune 


As Petrouchka, the dancer gave a splendid performance ot this tantastic role. 
Both in the purely externai characteristics of the puppet-lover and in suggesting an 
actual pathos in his imaginary life drama, he made his effects with mastery.—T/e 
limes. 


It required only ten minutes yesterday afternoon for Nijinsky to demonstrate 
to a Metropolitan Opera House audience that he is the greatest dancer among men 
this country has seen. 

Inf the classic element of the dance this blond youth proved himself a_ master, 
but he was no less the artist in pantomime. We have been told that Nijinsky is 
essentially a “‘leaper,’’ and that his agility has done more to gain him fame than any 
thing else. 

This is probably true, and yet the newcomer impressed connoisseurs yesterday 
by the completeness of his equipment and its impeccable polish quite as much as 
through his airy and amazingly graceful leaps He dances with a bodily rhythm ni 
man has ever shown Americans, and every movement of head, limbs and torso, as 
well as his facial expressiveness, has a meaning that is well nigh perfect The World 

Nijinsky showed himself a stage artist of refinement, taste, direct method and 
conviction. In the “Spectre of the Rose’? he was accorded opportunity to exhibit 
his skill as a dancer, and his grace and agility as well as his communication of sent 
ment were warmly applauded.—The Sun. 





Vaulting into the choreographic arena of New York with the burden of a repu 
tation upon his shoulders such as no other male dancer of the twentieth century has 
had to sustain, the great Nijinsky yesterday afternoon in the Metropolitan Opera 
House proved to a large gathering of men and women that reports of his achieve 
ments abroad were not in the least exaggerated, 

Connoisseurs were delighted at the very absence or invisibility of what superficial 
spectators may have missed. They watched with ever increasing pleasure the finished 
technic of the dancer as discovered in his supple movements, the rather effeminate 
grace and expressiveness of his arms, the exquisite metrical timing and adjustment 
of his steps and bounds. They realized that the apparent ease and repose of this 
remarkable man in the midst of action was due to his extraordinary command of hi 
muscular powers.—The Press, 


His art, however, was never in question after his first step. He combined gra 
with elegance and imagination in every gesture, pose or attitude. Moreover, | 
secured the most delightful effects and results without palpable effort. His shart 
“Le Spectre de la Rose” was intelligent, poetic and enhancing. 

In the fantastic and quaint ‘‘Petrouchka,” “Nijinsky’s interpretation of the jealous 


T 


puppet was as amazing as it was artistic—The American. 
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DEAR MuSICAL AMERICA: 

To my thinking the most valuable and 
indeed the most notable contribution to 
the discussion by the New York critics 
of the musical value of Mahler’s “Eighth” 
was made by Henry T. Finck cf the New 
York Evening Post. He entitled his 
screed “A New Philadelphia Joke.” 

This is what he said—I quote literatim 
et verbatim: 

“The new Philadelphia joke lies in 
this, that Gustav Mahler never intended 
his eighth symphony to be given with 
such a big array of singers. He was a 
shy, modest man, and when he came 
to Munich to rehearse the singers and 
players for the first performance of his 
new work, he was horrified to see on the 
walls and in the street cars placards 
announcing the impending performance 
of ‘The Symphony of a Thousand.’ He 
hastened to the manager, Herr Gutmann, 
and angrily demanded that the placards 
be removed. He had not intended his 
work for anything but the usual chorus 
of a few hundred singers, and he threat- 
ened not to conduct unless the manager 
explained matters. Gutmann implored 
him to reconsider. He had already spent 
five thousand marks in advertising the 
symphony, and declared he would be 
ruined if the composer refused to par- 
ticipate in the performance. So Mahler, 


being kind-hearted, relented, and the 
symphony was played and sung. The 
financial result demonstrated the man- 


ager’s shrewdness. 

“In Philadelphia all the sensational fea- 
tures of the Munich premiere were repro- 
duced, and everybody took it for granted 
that Mahler had written his work for a 
chorus of a thousand. This is certainly 
a joke, but the joke is perhaps quite as 
much on Mahler as it is on Philadelphia.” 

* * * 

However, I do not think fair-minded 
musicians will go so far as to agree with 
Mr. Finck when he says further: 

“Though a very long work, it is a very 
inimportant one—a mere bagatelle, in 
fact, so far as artistic worth is con- 
erned. It is a pity Mr. Stokowski should 
have spent so much time, labor and tal- 

t on so unworthy a composition.” 

Nor do I think fair-minded musicians 
will agree with Pierre V. R. Key, of the 
‘ew York World, who summed up the 
situation briefly and somewhat brutally 


declaring “Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 
iony proves a musical desert. It is de- 
1 of real inspiration, replete with 


‘lous themes and, save in few places, 
interesting.” 
Even Henry E. Krehbiel of the New 
k Tribune, who does not value the 
nphony highly, admits that “there are 
ny instances in the work in which 
‘remely beautiful, effective and expres- 
utterance is accomplished by the use 
instrumental and vocal combinations 
‘nh could not have been achieved by 
other means.” 
Nichard Aldrich of the New York 
es dignifies the work as “the high 
ration of a musician of great skill 
knowledge, of far-reaching intelli- 
®, Intense earnestness and_ truly 
ual promptings.” Yet Mr. Aldrich 
its that “Mahler’s lofty ambitions 
not matched by his inspiration.” 
- J. Henderson in the Sun asks sar- 
‘ally, “If Hector Berlioz might write 
lem mass fit only for festival occa- 
*» Why not Mahler an Eighth Sym- 


* *« * 


vertheless Mr. Stokowski may con- 
oimself, 


If most of the New York critics do 
not have the same high opinion of Mah- 
ler’s work as their Philadelphia confréres 
all were agreed as to the really wonder- 
ful character of the performance. 

They praised the orchestra, the chorus 
and particularly praised Mr. Stokowski’s 
conducting except Pitts Sanborn of the 
New York Globe, who said of it: 

“Mr. Stokowski’s mastery of the Egyp- 
tian hand movements is scarcely second 
to that of Flora Revalles, the engrossing 
impersonator of Cleopatra in the Diag- 
hileff ballet troupe.” 


* * * 


Most sincerely do I trust that now 
that New York has given its critical ver- 
dict and expressed admiration for the 
work of all concerned in the perform- 
ance the Philadelphians will no longer 
consider what has appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA with regard to the symphony 
itself as an uncalled-for assault on their 
dignity, their enterprise and their civic 
pride. 

* * x 

And it would all have been so very 
easy! 

It would have been so very easy to 
have followed up your handsome and, in- 
deed, laudatory account of the first pro- 
duction of Mahler’s work in Philadelphia 
by further favorable comment, and so 
have appealed to the self-esteem of the 
Philadelphians, especially of those who 
were directly interested in the produc- 
tion. 

Instead of that, with the policy of 
making your paper not only _in a single 
department, but more or less in its gen- 
eral policy, an “open forum” for dis- 
cussion, you printed a letter from a mu- 
sic-lover, which, I will admit, was per- 
haps a little raw, but at the same time 
contained some truths that, while they 
may be unpalatable to some Philadel- 
phians, at the same time unquestionably 
express the views of many. 

Judging by certain hysterical letters 
which you have already printed, protest- 
ing against your publishing anything of 
an adverse character on the subject, you 
seem to have stirred up a veritable hor- 
net’s nest. I will admit that I person- 
ally have received a few intemperate 
communications, though it is also proper 
for me to add that I have also received 
letters from several influential and mu- 
sically interested people in Philadelphia, 
expressing approval and showing that 
music-loving Philadelphians are, by no 
means, of one mind in the matter—that 
is, to the extent of believing that nothing, 
even in the way of the mildest criticism, 
should ever find its way into print when 
Philadelphians are concerned in a mu- 
sical undertaking. 

One thing is certain! The hubbub cre- 
ated has shown the tremendous power of 
your paper and how carefully it is read 
by a large number of intelligent people. 

* *K ok 

The claim is virtually made in some 
of the communications that Philadelphia 
is entitled to tremendous credit for hav- 
ing done something unusual in giving 
the Mahler Symphony with such an ex- 
traordinarily large chorus. Without de- 
siring for a moment to detract from the 
unquestioned excellence of the work of 
the chorus and orchestra, the claim can- 
not be substantiated. 

In the first place, the use of large 
choruses is, by no means, uncommon. 
For nearly twenty years William R. 
Chapman, in the Maine Festivals at Ban- 
gor and Portland, has given standard 
works with much larger choruses, as- 
sisted by artists of the highest distinc 
tion, and with orchestras fully as large, 
if not larger, than the one that played 
in Philadelphia. 

Tali Esen Morgan has done the same 
thing for years past, not only at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., but right here in New York 
City, at the Hippodrome, where he pro- 
duced several of the oratorios with a 
chorus of. between two and three thou- 
sand. 

If I do not err, choruses fully as large, 
if not larger than the one that was 
brought together in Philadelphia have 
sung at the Cincinnati Festival. 

And to go still further back to the 
olden days, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore 
gave at the great Jubilee in Boston per- 
formances with large choruses, and, I 
believe, also gave some performances 
right here in New York City with large 
choruses. 

I believe in San Francisco, too, in Chi 
cago and other cities larger choruses 
have appeared from time to time. I re- 
fer to this bit of American musical his 
tory for the reason that it will perhaps 
disabuse the minds of some of the good 
Philadelphians who believe that in the 
numerical strength of their performance 
they had accomplished something that 
had never been done before. It has. 

Furthermore, I will agree with our 
good friend, Finck, of the Evening Post, 
who, in discussing this very subject, 
quoted Richard Wagner with regard to 
the great performances at Bayreuth, to 
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the effect that mere numbers do not 
count in such matters as much as qual- 
ity. So much for that. 


* * * 


I notice that one of your correspond- 
ents, who writes with a good deal of 
unnecessary heat, refers to a remark I 
made that whatever the differences of 
opinion with regard to the performance 
of the Mahler Symphony in Philadelphia 
when the orchestra with the chorus and 
soloists came to New York and gave the 
work at the Metropolitan, our critics 
would give us an unbiased opinion not 
only of the performance, but as to the 
value of the work itself. 

Your correspondent certainly did not 
read what I wrote with care, or he would 
have regarded it from the point of view 
of the context. 

I did not mean, in any sense, to decry 
the musical critics of Philadelphia, for 
whom I have the greatest respect. Most 
of them are men of ability, allied to a 
scrupulous desire to be fair. Nor did I 
attempt for a moment to exalt the mu- 
sical critics of New York over those of 
Philadelphia. I hold no brief for the 
New York musical critics, with whom 
I am not in agreement on many points. 
But I did mean to say that while the 
critics of Philadelphia, unquestionably 
moved by general public sentiment and 
influenced by local pride, would feel 
themselves somewhat constrained in the 
matter of reporting the performance, 
the New York critics, with all their 
faults and shortcomings—and they are 
many—are not so constrained, for the 
good reason that New York has no civic 
pride. 

One thing I will say for the New York 
critics. They are not “provincial” in the 
sense that they feel they are bound by 
public opinion or from considerations of 
local pride to stand up for anything and 
everything that New York musicians do. 
Indeed, if anything, it is the other way. 

Their favor, when it is extended, has 
in the past been more or less granted to 
foreign musicians, toward whom they 
have been often more considerate than 
they have been to American artists who 
had already established reputations. 


The New York critics are sure to 
write strictly “on the merits.” They are 
not hampered by any foolish desire to 
express what is believed to be, by many 
in other cities, New York’s jealousy of 
all that does not emanate from or belong 
to our great cosmopolitan center. 

There are thousands of worthy people 
in other cities, particularly in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
who go to bed and sleep soundly every 
night, happy in the conviction that ever 
so many thousands in New York are 
tossing about in sleepless anxiety, de- 
prived of their rest, because of their 
jealousy of the other prominent centers 
of population. 

As a matter of fact, anybody who 
knows New Yorkers knows that they 
have very little concern for anything that 
goes on outside their own city. They do 
not worry as to what Chicago or Phila- 
delphia or St. Louis or Boston is think- 
ing or doing. 

Their indifference in such matters was 
shown when the struggle for the great 
World’s Fair was on, and Chicago got it. 
New York had not even spirit enough to 
raise money necessary to plead its case. 

Whether it is the size ef New York 
which now runs to nearly six million—or 
the cosmopolitan character of its popu- 
lation (for we have three-quarters of 
a million Germans or those of German 
descent, three-quarters of a million of 
Irish or those of Irish descent, another 
three-quarters of a million of Polish and 
Russian Jews and their descendants, a 
large body of Hungarians, Greeks and 
other nationalities) whether that is the 
cause of this inability really to get to- 
gether, as they do in other cities, is more 
than I can tell you, but the fact remains. 

Perhaps you will say that in making 
this estimate of the jealousy in other 
cities of New York I am talking, as the 
vernacular goes, “through my hat,’’but let 
me tell you, in the strictest confidence, 
that I have received several letters which 
bear out what I have written. One comes 
from a prominent business man in Phila- 
delphia, a steady reader of your paper, 
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which, he has several times informed me, 
he admires very much. In this letter he 
cannot restrain his joy that, for once, 
with the production of the Mahler Sym- 
phony Philadelphia has “put one over” 
on little, old New York. : 

He adds to this expression of hilarious 
content the hope that New York will not 
feel badly about it! 

ok ok * 

Now let us come to another point 
taken up by some of your correspondents, 
and that is as to the seriousness of the 
crime which you and I have committed 
in daring, for a moment, to allude to 
Leopold Stokowski, the conductor of the 
Philade!phia Orchestra, in any but terms 
of hifaiutin praise. ; 

On this question of the standing of 
the conductor of a great orchestra I have 
already expressed myself, you know, dur- 
ing recent opera seasons, especially with 
regard to that genius, Arturo Toscanini. 

Now, the main cause of the differences 
between Mr. Stokowski and the former 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Ralph Edmunds, is not gen- 
erally known. Mr. Edmunds _believed 
that the orchestra, as such, should be 
featured and that the bulk of the pub- 
licity should be given to Philadelphia, the 
conductor to be referred to only inci- 
dentally, as part of the organization. 
Mr. Edmunds further took the ground 
that it was the orchestra that was the 
most important in the situation, that its 
connection with Philadelphia was also 
important, and finally, because, while 
conductors come and go, the orchestra 
would remain and continue its course of 
good work in the cause of music. Mr. 
Edmunds was all the more sincere in 
this view, as he knew of Mr. Stokowski’s 
efforts to leave Philadelphia as soon as 
he got his chance with the New York 
Philharmonic or the Boston Symphony. 

Mr. Stokowski took an entirely differ- 
ent view and that is where he and Ed- 
munds split, so that, as you know, Mr. 
Edmunds resigned and Arthur Judson 
took his place. 

Stokowski gave it as his opinion that 
an orchestra is, after all, nothing more 
than an aggregation of musicians, the 
integral parts of which can be more or 
less easily replaced, especially if one is 
willing to pay the price, but that their 
efficiency, their spirit, their soul, is given 
them by the conductor. It is his ability 
as a musician, his power to inspire them 
with enthusiasm, his psychical influence 
and, indeed, control that really bring out 
the best there is in them, and make them 
a living, breathing body of musicians 
with a soul, rather than a mere aggre- 
gation of players, who would play fairly 
efficiently even without a _ conductor. 
Stokowski held that it is in the power of 
a great conductor to make the orchestra 
rise to a height far beyond what it could 
do in other and less competent hands, and 
certainly far beyond what it could do if 
left to its own initiative or when led by 
the concertmeister. 

To this Mr. Stokowski added that there 
was further work for the conductor of 
a great symphonic orchestra, namely, to 
exercise such an influence socially among 
what is called “the best people” and also 
with the press as to arouse sufficient in- 
terest to provide the orchestra with the 
needed financial and social support. 

For all of which reasons Mr. Stokowski 
claimed that it was the duty of Mr. Ed- 
munds not merely to himself, but to the 
enterprise, to make the conductor—in this 
case Mr. Stokowski himself—the prom- 
inent feature of the whole Philadelphia 
symphonic undertaking. 
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Now, it may surprise you, after what 
I have written with regard to Arturo 
Toscanini, if I tell you that in this mat- 
ter I thoroughly agree with Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s position and support him in it—only 
in so far, however, as relates to the con- 
ducting of symphonic work. 

When the leader of a great orchestra 
is simply a part of an operatic perform- 
ance, or when the leader of a great sym- 
phonic orchestra has soloists, especially 
renowned soloists with the piano or vio- 
lin, then the situation assumes an entirely 
different aspect, and the conductor of the 
symphonic orchestra should take a sec- 
ondary position to the soloist, who is re- 
sponsible for the interpretation of the 
work, just as the conductor of the great 
orchestra in the opera. should not 
transcend his legitimate sphere, as Tos- 
canini often did, and make the orchestra 
supreme, to the detriment of good sing- 
ing. Indeed, sometimes under that 
great maestro’s hand the orchestra was 
so prominent that you did not hear the 
singers at all. 

I have alluded to Mr. Stokowski’s 
claim that is is necessary for the conduc- 
tor of a great orchestra to exercise social 
influence and interest prominent people 
in the work of the orchestra, for the 
reason that it is precisely the social work 
and success of Mr. Stokowski and his 
talented and amiable wife, Mme. Samar- 
off, that have done so much to bring the 
orchestra to its present position in Phila- 
delphia, just as it was the ne of 
Mr. Stokowski’s predecessors, ritz 
Scheei and Carl Pohlig, to interest 
wealthy and prominent people of Phila- 
delphia, that brought about the financial 
failure of the undertaking. 

* + * 


This question as to which should be 
made prominent—the body of the musi- 
cians that compose the orchestra or the 
conductor—can be viewed from a purely 
philosophical standpoint. 

There are practically to-day two 
schools of philosophy with regard to this 
problem. 

One is headed by such great thinkers 
and writers as William H. Mallock, whose 
monumental work, “Aristocracy and Evo- 
lution,” is one of the classics af English 
literature. This school believes that the 
progress of the world is effected by great 
men and, indeed, great women, who, at 
certain psychical moments, rise up 
and lead the mass on to progress. Such 
exceptional persons include, of course, 
all those who are in our day known as 
“captains of industry” and who range all 
the way from the heads of great cor- 
porations and industrial enterprises to 
those who are, perhaps, at the head of 
more moderate concerns. To this school 
of philosophy: I belong. 

On the other hand, there is another 
school of thinkers, philosophers and writ- 
ers who maintain that the so-called lead- 
ers and others, who are made much of 
in histories or at the time of their ac- 
tivities, are simply the accidents of for- 
tune; that they express only the progress 
of the mass, which has gone on develop- 
ing to the point where it manifests itself, 
though this development has been as 
silent, and often as unseen, as is the work 
of Nature herself during the winter 
period, when, as we know, later, almost 
within a few days, she displays in the 
spring the result of her patient toil and 
her marvelous activities. 

So, you see, this question involves far 
more than would appear on the surface, 
and may form a very interesting subject 
for discussion, for it reaches not alone 
to the extent of who shall get the most 
credit or be placed in the limelight, but 
as to which is the better policy to be 
pursued, having in view not alone the 
progress of music or art or literature, or 
the drama, but of commerce and industry 
—in fact, of all those things in which 
human efforts and activities are involved. 

* * + 


As a close to this part of my discourse 
let me suggest, in the kindliest way, to 
those Philadelphians whose feelings ap- 
pear to have been hurt in the matter, 
that nothing could delay the musical 
progress of their good city, with its hun- 
dreds pf thousands of inteiligent, cul- 
tured people, more than that they should 
regard any performance, whether by a 
single musician or body of musicians, or 
by a local chorus, in the light of some- 
thing that is beyond criticism—and, be- 
cause it is beyond criticism, it must be 
received with acclamation, with the most 
fulsome praise, whether merited or not. 

This is certainly not a matter of opin- 
ion. This is a matter of hard, common 
sense. 

Incidentally, I would suggest, with all 
due deference to the same good Phila- 
delphians, that there has been some music 
of a fine character performed in other 
cities in past years of which it might 
be well for them to inform themselves 
before some of them lose their tempers— 
as well as their good manners. 


Like a woman, I will add a postscript, 
and suggest to those who are still uncon- 
vinced, that when I said it would have 
been so easy to have made things lovely— 
and perhaps profitable—I trust they will 
forgive me if I also suggest to them that 
they read a certain fable by one A¢sop. 
True, he belongs to a forgotten age.. 

The fable is entitled, “The Story of 
the Fox and the Crow.” It tells of a cer- 
tain crow who was sitting, in great com- 
fort, on the bough of a tree, with a large 
piece of cheese which he had abstracted 
somehow or other. 

A very lean and hungry fox coming 
along a to look up and saw the 
crow with the cheese. The fox, knowing 
the “local pride” of the crow, said: 

“My good friend, the Crow—I have 
heard that you are very proud of your 
wonderful voice, but, I regret to say, I 
have never had the pleasure of hearing 
it. Will you not kindly favor me?” 

At which the crow, losing its head at 
the flattery, opened its beak, let fall the 
cheese, which the fox picked up, and as 
he went off, remarked: 

“There is nothing like an appeal to 
‘local pride’ to give you a dinner when 
you are hungry!” 


* * * 


Following the example of some noted 
musicians, among them Walter Dam- 
rosch, in prefacing the recital of a per- 
formance with some introductory re- 
marks, Arthur Friedheim, a_ distin- 
guished pianist and one of the few who 
really were pupils of Liszt and a noted 
interpreter of his music, before his re- 
cent recital at ASolian Hall addressed the 
audience. 

He did not confine his remarks to the 
works of Liszt, which he was about to 
play, but thought it well to speak of the 
conditions which had impelled him to 
play last season in a “picture palace,” 
as he called it, on Broadway. 

It will not be necessary for ie to give 
a long list of those who have played at 
the so-called “popular houses,” which list 
includes, by the bye, such great artists 
as Sarah Bernhardt and others, and in 
recent times our ever youthful David 
Bispham, for the reason that this is 
rather a late day when any artist should 
consider it below his or her dignity to 
appear in a popular house. 

On the contrary. It is my judgment 
that artists of the highest distinction 
should welcome the opportunity to pre- 
sent not only the works of the masters, 
but to exhibit their own best powers be- 
fore those who might otherwise never 
hear them. 

The attention and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the audiences when such perform- 
ances are given confirm my argument. 

If any further proof of the soundness 
of my position were needed, it can be 
found in the fact that the real artist 
should take a great deal more pride in 
playing before what is called “ordinary 
people” than in playing or singing before 
blasé people such as you will find in the 
horseshoe at the Metropolitan, with 
whom it is de rigueur never to come be- 
fore nine and always to leave at eleven, 
so that they never hear the beginning or 
end of anything. 

I would rather have the whole-souled 
appreciation of intelligent, sincere people, 
even if they were poor and ill dressed, 
than have the cold, cynical indifference 
of representatives of the Beef Trust, 
even though they were arrayed in such 
fine raiment and resplendent jewelry as 
would put the gorgeousness of Solomon 
to shame. 

A propos of Friedheim, it seems to 
me that-it was he who, at the outset of 
a very successful career in this country, 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
met with a disaster at the old Irving 
Place German Theater, where, coming 
out one night, he had an altercation with 
a ticket-taker, which resulted in a scuffle. 
The ticket-taker was thrown to the 
ground, or fell, and later died from his 
injuries, which caused a terrible commo- 
tion at the time, though Mr. Friedheim 
was acquitted, as it was shown that he 
was not the aggressor and that the 
catastrophe was more the result of acci- 
dent than anything else. 

* * * 


They tell me that Alexander Lambert, 
who personally conducted the tour of 
Zimbalist in Havana, when he got there 
found the head of a large local conserva- 
tory extraordinarily well posted. 

“How is it,” said Lambert, “that you 
know so much about musical conditions 
in the United States and Europe?” 

“Oh,” said the manager, “I have for 
years been a_ subscriber to MUSICAL 
AMERICA!” 

 .& 


It gives me particular pleasure, as I 
have found occasion to criticize him, to 


tell you of an exceedingly graceful act - 


which Dr. Carl Muck, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has just 
performed, not only in producing a sym- 


phony by Henry Hadley, formerly of 
San Francisco, but in letting Mr. Hadley 
conduct the symphony himself. 

This leads me to believe that the good 
doctor’s viewpoint is broadening, and 
that he is willing to extend the hand of 
good fellowship to an American composer 
who has already won renown and whose 
work, especially when it was. given 
by so distinguished an orchestra as the 
Boston Symphony, received a presenta- 
tion that at least enabled ali music- 
lovers to say, “Whatever the result, 
you had a chance to show what you could 
do ‘on the merits.’ You had a hearing 
under the most favorable auspices—and 
that is all the American composer has a 
right to expect.” 

zs ss * 


Pierre V. Key calls attention, in the 
New York World, to the growing habit 
of artists, and particularly of their man 
agers, to quote extracts from the criti 
cisms of the leading New York papers 
which quotations are so cleverly manipu 
lated as to make it appear that the art 
ists thus exploited received only un 
stinted praise. 

The matter has been thrashed out be 
fore, though Mr. Key is to be commended 
for bringing it up again. 

The method of thus manipulating what 
the writers for the press have writte: 
must, in the end, defeat its own purpose, 
for the reason that the public cannot 
be fooled all the time. Neither will out 
of-town managers continue to be im 
pressed by “quotations,” which they have 
come to look upon with suspicion, which 
inevitably leads to their finally putting 
no value upon them whatever. 

A notable instance of clever treatment 
of criticisms was afforded, you know, 
some time ago by H. Godfrey Turner, the 
clever and enterprising manager ani 
husband of the world-renowned violinis', 
Maud Powell. 

He, you remember, reproduced a whole 
page of criticisms in your paper. On the 
one side he put the long list of favorable 
ones, quoted fairly, and, as against this, 
on the other side of the page, he quoted 
a single unfavorable criticism, which, i{ 
I remember correctly, was generous! 
donated by the dean of the critics, you: 
friend, Henry E: Krehbiel of the New 
York Tribune. By doing this Turne: 
killed two birds with one page ad. 

He showed that the great mass of the 
criticism was favorable and, at the same 
time, he showed that he was not afraid 
to print the adverse opinion of a vet- 
eran writer for the press and so let the 
public and the readers of your pape: 
decide which they preferred. 

* * * 


Kansas City has produced a_ philoso 
pher as well as a wit. His name is Sey- 
mour Rice, manager of the Grand Opera 
House, who has just published the rea 
sons why there is a lack of interest i 
grand opera in that populous and wealth) 
town. 

Rice says it is all due to the latest 
fashions in women’s clothes, and he puts 
it thus: 

“Short skirts and heavy music don’ 
match. There’s no symphony about 
them. Look at some of these women as 
they go by. Observe the shortness of 
their skirts and the brilliant boots, and 
don’t forget the yellow silken hose « 
that pretty woman to the left. That's 
the thing that kills interest in grand 
opera. 

_“You_see, in the days gone by,” « 
tinued Rice, “men and women wen 
the opera and saw girls in short s! 
wonderfully brilliant buckled shoes, ! 
diant stockings to match, and the dress 
was an attraction. The opera practical!) 
was the only place one could find 
costumes. These fascinating creature: 
in their make-up were on the stage. Th 
women in the opera boxes would no! 
have dared to have attired thems 

so. The men found the feminine stag‘ 
fashions fascinating. Now they 
this same sort of thing right before 

on the streets all the time! So 1 
the use of sitting through an opera, 

you can get the fresh air and see 

for nothing?” 

I hope I won’t be getting myse! 
trouble with the Kansas City peop 
I have done with some of the Ph 
phians, because I have quoted Se: 
Rice—says 

Your 
MEPH! 








Young and well known composer 11 
at the head of Composition, Fug 
Aesthetic Department in a corse! 
tory abroad, seeks a position in 
United States as conductor, or cond 
tor of Musical Department in Uni' 
sity or Music School, or Professo 
Fugue, Composition, etc; could 
teach violin. 


Apply to A. Pochon, Flonzaley Qu: 
Care Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, N. 
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Famous Institution for Women 
Among the First to Include 
Both Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Branches of the Art as 
Integral Part of Academic 
Work—Department of Music 
Large and Well Organized, 
with Faculty of Twenty 
Headed by Prof. H. D. Sleeper 
—The College Choir and Sym- 
phony Orchestra — Notable 


Concert Course ‘ 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HY is Smith College at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., a place which offers 
the unique spectacle of a genuine wom- 
en’s college town, especially entitled 
to be called an “advanced” women’s col- 
lege with regard to the place held by 
music in its curriculum? The reason 
is clear since, to use the words of Prof. 
H. D. Sleeper, the able and energetic 
head of its department of music, “Smith 
College, from its foundation until the 
present time has stood squarely upon 
the principle that music and art are 
egitimate college studies, and _ that 
they should be credited toward the aca- 
demic degrees.” It might be well to add 
that under the terms “music” and “art” 
have been included not only the treat- 
ment of these two subjects from the 
theoretical standpoint, but from the prac- 
tical as well. 

The liberal Smith College attitude to- 
ward practical music—piano, voice, vio- 
lin and organ—is one comparatively rare 
in the East; yet the pozition of Mount 
Holyoke College is in the main very 
similar to that of Smith, and in Welles- 
ey it is a deserved tribute to the broad 
and eclectic liberalism of Professor 
Macdougall to be able to state that the 
academic attitude toward the question 
f crediting practical work in music for 
academic degrees is one that is being 
most earnestly weighed and _ studied. 
Even the conservatism of Vassar will, 
no doubt, in time yield to the demand of 
the student that credit be given for work 
——- accomplished in the practical 
_A number of influences have had their 
share in giving Smith College its music- 
ally advanced reputation. First of all 
Smith is extremely democratic in the 
vest sense of the word, and less hampered 
by tradition than many another insti- 
tution; then, to quote Mary Caroline 
Crawford, “No one ever accuses a Smith 
girl of being dull,” which, of course, 
holds good for music as for other studies. 
Again, practically one-fourth of the 1700 
students atthe college take work in 
music, the music. department ranking 
about tenth in order of the amount of 
work done—a shigh ranking if we con- 
Sider the general demands of the curri- 
ulum. Finally, the fact that the de- 
partment.of music is headed by a teacher 
| organizer of the type of Professor 
‘per, who doubts whether there be 
y other one study which is so po- 
ially ‘educational’ as music,” all 
es for the advancement of music at 
th’s in the most extended meaning 
he term. 
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Faculty of Twenty Teachers 


ie department of music at Smith 
‘ge is large and well organized. Its 
ity, including the dean, Prof. H. D. 
er, consists of twenty teachers, all 
ne of whom occupy salaried posi- 
and of whom eight are of profes- 
' rank. The college accepts no 
lal” students in music—or, for that 
er—in any other subject. No ele- 
ary work whatsoever is done except 
eory, all of the work being of “col- 
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MUSIC STANDS HIGH IN SMI 








Prof. H. D. Sleeper, Head of the 
Department of Music at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.. 
and (above) Assembly Hall, 
Where Many of the College 
Concerts Are Given. Below, to 
the Right, Is Shown the in- 
terior of John M. Greene Hall, 
Scene of Many of the Larger 
Musical Events and of Recitals 
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by Famous Visiting Artists. 


legiate grade.” Similarly there is no 
“music course” or “music school,” the 
entire study work, theoretical and prac- 
tical, being directly connected with the 
academic work in general. And, to quote 
once more the author of “The College 
Girl of America,” there is at Smith Col- 
lege “nothing of the traditional an- 
tagonism between the students and their 
teachers,” a very great help to real 
progress in any direction. 

In the community life of the college 
and of the town of Northampton music 
plays an important part. The Smith 
College Concert Course is well known, 
and consists of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony and New York Philharmonic 
orchestras and individual recitals by 
notable artists. During the season of 
1915-16,,in addition to the orchestra con- 
certs, the Flonzaleys presented quartets 
by César Franck and Beethoven, Mme. 
Louise Homer and Pasquale Amato 
gave recitals, Harold Bauer, the pianist, 
and Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, were heard 
in individual concerts and a provisional 
announcement states that Haydn’s ora- 
torio, “The Creation,” will be given at 
John M. Greene Hall during the coming 
May. 

The specific “College Course” concerts 
are supplemented by other independent 
ones. At the December, 1915, Christmas 
Vesper Service, the College Choir of 125 
voices sang, among other numbers, two 
Christmas carols composed by Professor 
Sleeper; on Feb. 11 last, Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert presented her program of 
réconstitutions historiques of the old 
folk-melodies of France; and there are 
numerous free faculty and student con- 
certs, lectures on music and lecture-re- 
citals. 


The College Orchestra 


In addition to its choir the college 
has an excellent symphony orchestra of 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 


about fifty pieces, not, as might be 
thought, seeing that its members are all 
women, a_ string orchestra, but one 
which includes cornets, triangle, tym- 
pani and other percussion instruments. 
This orchestra is under the able direction 
of Rebecca Wilder Holmes, and at its 
concert last month presented the Sym- 
phony in G Major, by Haydn, the first 
movement of Beethoven’s E Minor Con- 
certo (Marian Phelps, soloist), a “Fuga” 
by Liadoff, Jranek’s “Cossack Lullaby” 
and a Glazounoff “Courante.” The Smith 
College Chorus, when combined with that 
of Amherst College, offers an oratorio 
chorus of 200 voices, an ensemble cap- 
able of doing the highest and most ex- 
acting grade of work. Nor should the 
Smith College Mandolin Club (some fifty 
members) and the Smith College Glee 
Club (over forty voices), be forgotten in 
a summing up of the institution’s musi- 
cal activities. 

The music department is technically 
particularly well-equipped. It has a 
large and complete library of music and 
musical literature; a number of pianos 
and all other necessary apparatus. There 
are also available a superb four-manual 
organ with ninety-four speaking stops, a 
good three-manual organ and two smaller 
but excellent two-manual practice organs. 
The John M. Greene Hall, where the con- 
certs and recitals are given, has a fine 
auditorium (shown in accompanying il- 
lustration), the acoustic properties of 
which are all that could be desired, and 
which seats about 2300 people. In ad- 
dition there are two smaller recital halls 
which are available for concert work, 
the Music Hall and the Assembly Hall. 


Duty of the Colleges 


The cultural value of music to the 
college student in general is nowhere 
more highly emphasized than at Smith, 
where the theoretic, the practical and the 
appreciative viewpoints are all given due 
prominence and taught in closest. inter- 
relation. Professor Sleeper, in view of 
the work done at Smith. has cause to look 
forward to the future with justifiable 


optimism and declare that “The hear- 
ings of music are so varied, its demands 
upon thought, emotion, memory, upon 
ear, eye and hand so varied and so in- 
clusive, that it will ultimately take the 
position it deserves in every educational 
scheme.” 

Yet, until the colleges are prepared to 
educate the music teachers of the country 
at large, instead of sending them to the 
conservatory or the private instructor, 
where training is necessarily limited in 
various ways and out of true balance, 
recourse must be had to the vast num- 
ber of well intentioned and even talented 
teachers of music who are one-sided, not 
only in matters of general education, but 
in their ideas regarding the teaching of 
music as well. This view is coming, 
more and more, to be that held at the 
academic institutions which are taking 
the advanced position that theoretical 
and practical music should both be given 
credit toward collegiate honors. And 
there is a certain amount of natural im- 
patience with the conservatism which 
will not even consider the possibility of 
a more liberal crediting of practical work. 
As Professor Sleeper says: “If some of 
our educators cannot move ahead, they 
might at least move sidewise and let 
others go by, without danger of treading 
on their toes.” 





Mexican Pianist Plays Liszt Program 


Previous to returning to Mexico, Car 
los del Castillo, a professor of the Mex 
ican National Conservatory of Music, 
gave a piano recital at Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall, New York, on April 7. 
Mr. Castillo aroused his hearers to much 
enthusiasm by his dynamic power, crisp 
technique and spirited playing. The 
program, made up of Liszt compositions 
and transcriptions, was as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue, in A Minor (J. S 
Bach), transcriptions from tne organ ; 
Funerals; Two Legends, “St. Francis’ (The 
3ird-Sermon), “St. Francis Walking on the 


Waves”: Two Polish Folk Songs (Chopin), 
“My Friends,” “Maiden’s Wish,” ‘“Stabat 
Mater” (Rossini), “The Nightingale’ (Alavi 


eff), Polonaise in E Major 





IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alte 


GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 





Management: Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St., New York 
Quartet Address: IRENE CUMMING, 453 W. 155th St., New York 
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ORCHESTRA HONORS 
BANGOR COMPOSER 


Work of Adelbert W. Sprague in 
Closing Program of Maine 
Symphony 


BanGcor, Me., April 7.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 





‘Horace Mann Pullen, yesterday after- 


noon at the City Hall, gave its fifth, and 
last Young People’s Symphony Concert 
before one of the largest audiences of the 
present season in one of the best delivered 
and most elaborate programs yet offered. 


Of special interest to Bangor music lov- 
ers was Adelbert W. Sprague’s “Ro- 
mance.” Mr. Sprague has long been 
recognized as a foremost musician and 
composer in this city and one of the most 
prominent in the State. His “Romance” 
had its first hearing several years ago, 
but was new to a large proportion of the 
audience. Its instrumentation is some- 
what modern in character and it is har- 
monically well developed. It is one of 
the finest of Mr. Sprague’s compositions 
and deserves a place on the programs of 
other orchestras. It was conducted by 
the composer. Other appreciated num- 
bers were: 

Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,’’ Tschaikowsky’s Al- 
legro Con Grazia, from the Sixth Symphony, 
and Percy Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris.” 


Mr. Pullen presented as a_ novelty 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Scene from an Imag- 
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Vida 


ilhollan 


Soprano 


Achieves success at New York 
Aeolian Hall Debut 


At her Molian Hall recital last night Vida 
Milholland gave an exhibition of ‘‘graphic 
singing’’ that greatly pleased her audience. 
V. Y. Evening Post. 


Miss Milholland has a lyrie soprano voice of 
agreeable quality. Evide ntly she has had 
good schooling N. Press. 


Miss Milholland in the matter of song tech 
nic shows almost as fine an instinct as she 
does in facial expression, pose and action. 
V. Y. Tribune. 


The American singer Vida Milholland com 

mands, in addition to a pleasing appearance, 

a clear, by nature, well placed soprano yoice. 
VY. ¥. Deutsches Journal. 


She proved herself a singer of attainment 
and even greater promise, NV. Y. Eve. Mail. 
Miss Milholland has large ambitions, highly 
creditable ones, in the way of giving well 
defined expression to the sentiments and 
emotions of the music she sings, and espe 
cially to gayety, humor, archness. Ws 3 


Timea. 


In style and interpretation she has much to 


commend She has grace of manner, intelli 
gence and taste Furthermore, she showed 
last evening both temperament and fancy, 
and in some songs there was infectious 
gayety as well-as archness.—JN, Y. Sun. 
Management 


OTTOKAR BARTIK 
370 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
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inary Ballet,” a most interesting com- 
position. The Tempo di Minuetto was 
especially well done. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Abbie N. Gar- 
land of the Bangor Piano School pre- 
sented the following in recital: 

Irvin Nickerson, Hortense Rowe, Sidney 
Schiro, Catherine Totman, Esther Patten, 
Arthur Atwood, Dora Rudman, Rachel Bowen, 
Mary Brown, Dorothea Quincy and Marion 
Stanhope. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Schu- 
mann Club met for its annual business 
meeting at the home of its secretary, 
Josephine Wiggin. At this meeting the 
club voted to extend to John C. Freund 
a vote of thanks in appreciation of his 
visit to this city and of his addresses 
made while here. After the business 
meeting, the club heard a short musical 
program by Anna Strickland, Mary Hay- 
ford and Helena Thewkesbury. 

J. L. B. 





ZANESVILLE CLUB PLANS 
ACTIVE CHORAL CAMPAIGN 


Richard Samuel Gaines Chosen to Train 
Singers—To Give Benefit to 
Form Study Fund 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, April 8.—At the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Choral 
Club it was decided to limit membership 
to forty; to secure the services of Rich- 
ard Samuel Gaines of Columbus to take 
charge of vocal training of the club mem- 
bers and to give a concert in the fall as 
a benefit to establish a fund for the pur- 
pose of providing for a serious course of 
study in choral work. The club will 
join the Federation of Music Clubs in 
September. Officers have been elected 
as follows: 

President, Mary Schorbe; 
dent, Mrs. Charles Geis; secretary, Mrs. 
William M’Kibbon; treasurer, Mrs. Dora 
Standke; librarian, Blanche Tingle. 


first vice-presi- 


During Lent a series of organ recitals 
have been given on Friday afternoons by 
Mrs. Graham Bailey at the Grace M. E. 
Church. The vocalists have been Mrs. 
Helen Sehl-Metcalf, Marguerite Bailey 
and Mrs. W. L. Whallon. 

Mrs. Grace Todhunter Pugh and Mar- 
garet Marsh Brown gave an organ recital 
at the Forest Avenue Presbyterian 
Church recently, Mrs. Helen Sehl-Met- 
calf being the vocalist. It was under the 
auspices of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club. H. W. J. 


WASHINGTON MUSIC HEARD 





Program by College Women’s Club Pre- 
sents Local Works 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—A de- 
lightful program, made up of the works 
of Washington composers, was given un- 
der the auspices of the College Women’s 
Club at the Raleigh. Robert Cary 
Stearns was heard in his own violin com- 
positions, and the offerings from the 
works of other Washington composers 
were presented in artistic manner by a 
group of soloists that included Mildred 
Kolb, Ethel Neff, Dorothy Boucher, Ber- 
nice Randall, Mrs. Price and Herndon 
Tudor Morsell. They were assisted by 
the Glee Club of Wooster College, Ohio. 

The program given was-as follows: 





Selections, The College of Wooster 
Glee Club. Piano Solo, March, “Our Country 
First,” Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, Mildred 
Kolb. Violin Solo, Nocturne, R. C. Stearns, 
Robert Cary Stearns. Piano Solo, Nocturne 
in C Minor, Arthur Tregina, Ethel Neff. 
Vocal Solo, ‘‘Hush-a-Bye,”’ Hamlin Cogswell, 
3ernice Randall, violin obbligato played by 
Margery Snyder. Piano Solo, “Three Medita- 
tions,” Ernest Lent. Dorothv 3oucher 
Reading, Poems, Hon. Wendell Phillips Staf- 
ford. Vocal Solos, Three Songs (to poems by 
Justice Stafford), Arthur Tregina, “Go Little 


Chorus, 


Song and Nestle There,” “Circassian Love 
Song,’ “The Love I Bear Thee,’ Mrs. Price. 


Violin Solos. ‘“‘Reverie Mignonne,” ‘‘Solitude’”’ 
and “The Sylphe,” R. C. Stearns, Robert 
Cary Stearns. Piano Solo, Suite Caracteris- 
tique, Arthur Tregina (an orchestral work 
transcribed for piano). Ethel Neff Tenor 
Solos, ‘“‘Love Came to Me” D. G Pfeiffer. and 
“T Found My Dream in You.’’ Herndon Mor- 
sell, Herndon Tudor Morsell The Nordica 
Mandolin and Guit9r Ouartet, Waltz. “Me- 
moirs d’Amour.” Walter T Holt, Song— 
“Sweetheart,” Walsh-Holt. 


, ELSIE BAKER 


\ ‘“‘Miss Elsie Baker, the contralto soloist, has one of the 
most beautiful voices ever heard in Springfield. It is rich 
and mellow, with a great range. Her auditors were delighted 
with her singing and she accorded repeated encores, to 
which she graciously Springfield, Ill., State 


Register. 


HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 


Address: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3017 
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‘Emily 
greatly 


with 


tainments is joined an engaging personality, and it will be surprising if we 


hear m¢ 


‘‘Miss Gresser, a newcomer to the city, 


entire : 
tone 


Evening Bulletin, 


‘She showed 
as 
playing of the 
Montreal Gazette, Mar. 7, 


the 


‘*Miss 
her @€o 


Gresser 


Telegraph, 





A Few Press Comments: 


Gresser, 
to the pleasure of the audience. 


refined taste and much charm of expression. To these enviable at- 


ore of Miss Gresser in the future.’’ 


she possesses an excellent technique, both of bowing arm and fingers, and she plays 
| 
| 
| 


In the 
quality of her performance which 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 17, 


ibsence of mannerisms. 


a charming tone, 
Arioso and the Sarasate 
Mozart Pantomine 


1916. 


Bach 


Emily Gresser showed 


was the recipient of 


Management: 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., 


a young violinist, who was 
Miss Gresser’s tone is warm and songful, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


played her 
‘‘Praeludium’’ she attained the 


showed 


full of 
Romanza, 
was marked by the very spirit of Mozartian dainty grace.” 


unmistakable 
mplete technique produced a highly 
great applause to which she gave 


GRESSER 


Touring with 
Mme: 
YVETTE GUILBERT 


heard for the first time in Cleveland, added 


do not 


most interesting 


technical ability throughout.”’ 


numbers with sincerity, and an 
1916, 


appealing beauty, playing such numbers 


with poetic comprehension, Her I 


talent on her beautifully toned violin, 
merited performance, and Miss 


encores.’’— Quebec 


New York 
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beautiful voice completely en- 
Her tones are like 
a ’cello and made a sensation 
"Geneva Jour- 


IQTI. 


Swedish mezzo- 
possesses a voice ‘one in a cen- 
er aria from ‘Samson et Dalila’ 


Figaro, Janu- 
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COLUMBIA CHORUS 
IN NEW CANTATAS 


Converse’s “‘Peace Pipe” Well 
Received in Its First New 
York Presentation 


The Columbia University Chorus gave 
its spring concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening of last week. Under 
Walter Henry Hall’s command, this or- 
ganization has thrived steadily and now 
may lay claim—without virtuoso preten- 
sions—to a respectable station in the 
community. It is painstaking and earnest 
and contains good material, even if some 
of its choirs would endure further but- 
tressing. Most of what it did last week 
ought to content its well wishers. It 
seemed to, judging by the applause. 

The concert derived note through the 
first New York presentations of Fred- 
erick Converse’s new cantata, “The 
Peace Pipe,” and Edward Elgar’s old 
one, “The Black Knight”—both musical 
investments of Longfellow texts, though 
the American poet’s contribution in the 
latter case is but a translation of an 
Uhland ballad. The poetic groundwork 
of the first is that portion of “Hiawatha” 
which narrates the peace exhortation of 
Gitche Manito to the Indian tribal war- 
riors, of his molding of the peace pipe 
“from the red stone of the quarry,” and 
the warriors’ acquiescence to his decree. 
The cantata was first performed at 
Chautauqua last summer under Arthur 
Hallam’s direction. More recently it 
was given in Port Huron, but last week’s 
was its first hearing in a music center 
of the first magnitude. 

We recall no effort of Mr. Converse 
that has given us such wholesome satis- 
faction. The ‘‘Peace Pipe” is not a work 
of vital imagination, extensive scope or 
real distinction and originality. But it 
has an insinuating warmth, a beauty of 
musical substance and an_ underlying 
poetry of mood that enlist the sympathies 
from the start. Essentially simple, the 
choral writing never fails of directness 
and effect and the orchestration is rich 
if not remarkably diversified—a condi- 


tion characterizing the fundamental 
texture of the music. What seems a 


fragment of Indian melody lends a 
proper touch to enhance the mood and 
atmospheric qualities of the score, though 
on the whole the effect is obtained by 
means other than aboriginal borrowings. 
The address of Gitche Manito is as- 
signed to a solo baritone voice. Mr. 
Hinshaw, scheduled to sing this part, 
became ill early in the day, so the task 
was assumed on short notice by Edgar 
Schofield. Mr. Schofield needed no 
excuse out of consideration of circum- 
stances. He sang this, the least inter- 
esting passage in the work, with 
altogether seizing beauty of voice, with 
perfect authority and unexceptionable 
tyle. At a single stroke he revealed 
himself an oratorio singer of rarest dis- 
tinction and intelligence, one who should 
always be joyfully welcomed on the local 
concert stave. The chorus delivered its 
share of the work most. intelligently. 
More solidity of tone in the male section 
might not be amiss, but the quality was 
good and the responsiveness to light and 
shade precise and happy in result. One 
heard some real pianissimi. 
In response to the applause of the 
chorus and Mr. Hall, Mr. Converse bowed 
nis acknowledgments from a second tier 
00x at the close of his cantata. 
. Elgar’s early work—it dates from 
'595—proved far less happy. Uhland’s 
“ruesome ballad of the figure of death in 
able knightly garb, who slays the young 











Song by Local Composer on York 


Chorus Program 

















Members of York (Pa.) Y. W. C. A. Chorus, Which Was Heard Recently by One 


applause greeted the chorus, which pro- 
duced a big volume and was effective in 
attack and distinct in enunciation. The 
chorus numbers included: 


YorK, Pa., April 7.—One of the most 
brilliant musical events of the season 
was the concert given Tuesday evening 
in the York High School Auditorium by 
the Y. W. C. A. Chorus, under the leader- 


. “The Mill,” Jensen; 
ship of Urban H. Hershey, conductor. " ie 


Jungst; “Come be Gay,” 


“Spinning Song,” 
Weber; “They 


The chorus, with a membership of more’ Thought,” Borch; “Cradle Song,” | Raft ; 
‘ 1 Tork’s j 3] “Ss “The Fountain,” Bartlett; ‘The Night as 
y $ Oo nt singers | ; re 
than fifty of York’s prominent gers, | ‘Thousand Eyes,” Woodman: “Fly, Singing 
was ably assisted by Helen Penrose Don-  jyi-g Rly.” Elgar. 


levy, harpist. The latter held her au- 
dience spell-bound by several beautiful 
numbers, her execution being faultless. 

Hilda Lichtenberger, soprano, a mem- 
ber of the chorus, was the soloist, and 
sang delightfully Renzer’s “Song and 


The concert was heard by more than 
1000 persons, the audience being one of 
the largest of the season. The following 
comprise the chorus membership: 





of the Largest Audiences of the Season 


Secretary, Claire Bollinger, Anna Bergman, 
Mary Boyd, Mae Brodbeck, Bessie Bush, Esther 
Bartch, Catharine Eichelberger, Flora Ebert, 
Dora Folkenroth, Elsie Fulton, Gertrude Free, 
Klorence Greer, lolanthe Greer, Frances 
Greenawalt, President, Mrs. Lambert Greena- 
walt, Marie Gardner, Mary Howard, Grace 
Howard, Louise Henry, Carrie Herst, Vice- 
President, Naomi Hauck, Norma Kunkle, 
DeEtta Keefer, Myrtle Kissinger, Treasurer, 
Helen Kissinger, Eleanor Kerchner, Hilda 
Lichtenberger, Grace McElroy, Helen Ma- 
guire, Bertha Maguire, Mabel Mitzel, Lois 
Ottmyer, Helen Owen, Nan Owen, Kathryn 
Pfleiger, Mame Peters, Mrs. Plitt, Mary 
Ruler, Elizabeth Reed, Elizabeth Startzman, 
Ruth Startzman, Ethel Stumm, Mrs. Warren 
Spangler, Librarian, Marie Stephens, Bessie 
Saylor, Emma Sprout, Grace Throne, Flor- 
ence Throne, Anna Elizabeth Taylor, Ethel 





» . . .»” . Katherine Ammon, Regina Badeker, gee AA parvo petri ng esata I ; 
Echo” and “Summer Winds, by Mr. Pauline Badeker, Katherine Zell, Isabella Ma Henrietta Wiest and Florence Wol- 
Hershey, the chorus director. Spirited ferg, Elizabeth Brostrum, Grayce* Beecher, 
P . 4 ”> ¥ . 

with the remark, “I gather roses in the The text is good musical material and, lied, *“Soupir,” by Bemberg; “T Dream 
mr} ” ‘ is om = though Mr. Converse has been no more suc- of You in the Flowerinse Time” : 
spring, suggests Poe. The English cessful than his predecessors in overcoming Michael Hoe: ° . : ye hed lime, by 
composer has appropriately colored and the monotony of the old Finnish meter, he = * ¢ ogan, and othe! songs. 
adapted his music to the dramatic detail has turned it into smoothly flowing choruses, . ©. 2. 
‘ ] 1Tre sti -_ f the : But with some excellent dramatic effects. rhe 
anc circumstance 0 ; € poem. »U choral writing, and also the orchestral, is ee es. 
though the cantata begins with some fire good—The Tribune . 
it soon peters out in commonplace or A vivid and illuminating musical setting . 

The American Brooklyn Audience Greets Edward 


utterly insignificant musical ideas and 
makes arid and dreary listening. Yet 
the instrumentation and general tech- 
nical design is excellent in the composer’s 
characteristic fashion. Neither chorus 
nor orchestra found themselves as secure 
as in Converse’s work and an embar- the Tonkiinstler Society’s concert a 
rassing breakdown toward the end forced Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on April ! 
Mr. Hall to stop the performance and Alois Trnka played “In_ the Land of 
repeat a passage. Nod,” by I. Joseph, with the composer at 

The concert opened, needlessly enough, the piano, after which Bach’s “Chaconne 
with Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture. was given. Carl H. Tollefsen, accompa- 
It was most slowly played. fee Os Ee nied by his wife, Mme. Schnabel-Tollef- 
‘ sen, supplied a much-appreciated number 
in Haydn’s Sonata in F Major. Edwin O. 
Swain, baritone, was accompanied by 
Alfred R. Boyce in “Where’er You 
Walk,” by Handel; Brahms’s “Minne- 


Well-Devised Program at First April 
Concert of Tonkiinstlers 


Two violinists of repute were heard at 


wy at 


Other critical comments on Mr. Con- 
verse’s “The Peace Pipe”: 

The cantata is an agreeable if not highly 
distinguished production—The Sun 


Weiss and Per Neilsen 

Edward Weiss, a pupil of Busoni, and 
the baritone, Per Nielsen, gave a pro- 
gram at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
March 29, that was of a memorable char- 
acter. Liszt’s “Gondoliera,” the Bach-Bu- 
. Iv y 
soni Prelude and Fugue, and Chopin’s 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, Liszt’s “‘Tar- 
« , « ” * ‘ ’ 
antella” and Ganz’s “Bauerntanz,” were 
among the piano selections. The virile 
tones of Mr. Nielsen were lent admirably 
to Grieg’s “The Norse People,” Schu- 

arptre ““ ° y M ’ : : 
bert’s “Der W egwelser” and songs bv 
Purcell, Borgh. R ' tt : 

» borgh, hogers, and others. The 

accompaniments were finely played by 


Alexander Rihm. es <, 1 
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Exclusive Management: 


OPERA SCENES IN COSTUME 


are a feature of the 


JOINT RECITALS of 
PAUL ZABETTA 


and BRENSKA 


TENOR MEZZO SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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To Local Managers: 


Do You Want to Kill 


the future for musical attractions : 
in your town? If so, engage a ; 
“would-be” or a “has been” at i 
an inflated fee, to find after the gs A | \ r 
long-looked-for event, that you . 
and your guarantors are several / 
hundred dollars out of pocket, . 
and this in spite of weeks of hard AND 

labor and endless anxiety. En- 


thusiasm and courage are often 
crushed for years to come. 


Moral: Contract for a real artist at an 

: honest fee, fill your house and 
put away something for next 
year s series. 





os sa CVS 





Write to me for details of the financial 
success of a Maud Powell con- 
cert and I will help you all I can. 









































& 
1400 Broadway, New York | 
| 
: MGR: H. GODFREY TURNER | 
1400 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
“ae same SPEIER | 
April 8, 1916. 
A BOVE is a photographic repro- Musical America Company, | 
duction (REDUCED) of a page ah dg . | 
advertisement published in “Musical ae i 
America of Feb. 26, 1916. Gentlemen, 


q On the right is a photographic re~ 
production of a letter received last week 
from H. Godfrey Turner, manager of well as prima donnas’ husbands, so I feel sure 
Maud Powell, in whose interests the 
above advertisement was used. 


We are all human, even editors, as 


you will be glad to learn that I have traced 


q Mr. Turner closed contracts amount- $2500.00 worth of business to my last full page | 
2,500 lt of thi | 
7 $ as a result of this one advertisement in Musical America. The contracts | 
page ad. ; | 
@ Note also that he discovered new are in the office. I have been much interested | 


avenues for the placing of his artist be- to find that "M. A." influences educational 


cause “Musical America’ circulates in 
educational centers not reached by any leaders in communities where music has heretofore 


other musical periodical. been limited to music clubs and local music 


Here is food for thought for managers. 
those who contemplate adver- 
tising of a musical sort. 

No other musical paper in 


the world reaches the NUM- 


With kindest regards and best wishes 


BER or the QUALITY OF for your continued success (and mine), 
READERS that are represent- 
ed in the circulation of Yours very truly 


**Musical America. 


Communicate with the Advertising 999 GS? | 
Department of ““Musical America” if 

you are interested in reaching the 7 

largest musical clientele in the United 


States. 
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NEWARK SCHOOLS 
TO PROVIDE MUSIC 
FOR CELEBRATION 


New Jersey Metropolis Will Ob- 
serve 250th Anniversary with 
Notable Programs in Which 
Pupils of Public Schools Will 
Play Important Part— Louise 
Westwood a Genius in Leader- 
ship of Music in Schools 


N= is to celebrate its 250th 
anniversary in May, and the public 
school students and their teachers are 
busily engaged in the preparation of a 
splendid musical program which they 
are to present in the festival which is to 
help celebrate that occasion. Grammar 
school pupils, high school students, 
teachers, assistant supervisors of music, 
and, of course, Louise Westwood, super- 
visor of music, are all heart and soul in 
the work. 

In the Newark festival, on May 1, 
“Children’s Night,” a chorus of 3000 
voices from the public schools and a 
string orchestra of 150, selected from the 
different school orchestras, under the 
lirection of Louise Westwood, assisted 
by Christine Miller, contralto; William 
Brennan and Joseph Stoopack, boy so- 
prano and violinist respectively, will pre- 
sent the program. 

Louise Westwood is the person to whom 
Newark is indebted for the splendid work 
n music that is now being done in the 
chools. The writer, who was a student 
in the Newark public schools, has vivid 
recollections of the effect a visit from 
Miss Westwood would have upon a class 
of students. The minute she entered 
every boy and girl straightened up and 
prepared to “do things.” Why? Because 
Louise Westwood is a woman of executive 
ability, in addition to her thorough 
knowledge of the subject—a woman who 
wastes less time in talking and accom- 
plishes more than most people; her whole 
manner says, “I expect splendid work 
from this class—there isn’t a reason in 
the world why I shouldn’t get it.” And 
she does get it, for the simple reason that 
every pupil puts forth the best possible 
effort to earn the words of praise which, 
though not easily won, are never lack- 
ing when deserved. What is true in this 
respect of the pupils is equally true of 
very teacher who comes under her super- 
ision. 

When music, as a study, was first intro- 
luced in the schools in 1894, it consisted 
erely of one, two and three-part songs 
ing by rote. 


City’s High Standing 


lo-day Newark, as regards the high 
tandard of its public school music, is on 
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Students Assembled in the Music Room of the Central High School. 
the Art Supplements of “Musical America” 


a par with its neighbor, the metropolis 
of the United States. Visitors from all 
parts of the country have been amazed at 
the uniform excellence which exists in all 
the schools. While it is admitted that 
some of the New York schools may do 
more brilliant work than is attempted in 
the Newark schools, they do not, as a 
whole, attain as high a degree of effi- 
ciency, particularly in sight reading. 

All of the high schools, and many of 
the grammar schools, can boast of an or- 
chestra, and a choral society or glee club, 
while the Board of Education has for a 
number of years done everything in its 
power to further musical appreciation, 
both in the schools and at the city’s lec 
ture centers. 

The children now start to study music 
as soon as they leave the kindergarten. 
The first year they are taught fifteen 
children’s songs by rote, and better to 
implant in their impressionable minds a 
sense of rhythm, they “make believe” 
playing piano accompaniments on the 
tops of: their desks while singing the 
songs with their teachers. The following 
year they are given books showing the 
same songs that they previously learned 
by rote, all written in the key of E (so 
that all of the notes are on the staff) and, 
following the modern method of teaching 
children to read English—first learning 
a story “by heart,” and then connecting 
the spoken word with its symbol on the 
printed page—the tiny students are 
taught the elements of sight reading. 





Sight reading forms a large part of the 
course throughout the remaining six 
years in the grammar school. 

In the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades the students are required to do 
considerable written work, which is the 
foundation for a thorough knowledge in 
sight reading. In addition to this, 
rhythm, pitch, a sense of tone values, and 
an appreciation of melody, is all that is 
attempted up to the fifth grade, but after 
that harmony and interpretation come in 
for their share of.attention, and some 
really splendid two-, three- and four-part 
singing and good tone coloring is the 
result. 


Study of the Operas 


Some of the classes at the Cleveland 
School, in addition to their regular music 
work, made a study of “Lohengrin,”’ 
“Trovatore” and “Aida.” First the chil- 
dren were given a brief sketch of the life 
of the composer. This was followed by 
the story of the opera and some excerpts 
from the libretto. The children then, in 
their English period, wrote their versions 
of the opera, incident by incident, and in 
the music period, after the best composi- 
tion had been read, the episode which 
had been the subject of the English les- 
son was illustrated by the accompanying 
music, with arias on the Victrola and ex- 
planations of the different motifs. Such 
students as were able played some selec- 
tions, and the classes themselves sang 
such choruses and arangements as could 
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be gathered together from their different 
music books. Many of the classes in the 
other grammar schools studied ‘Hansel 
und Gretel” in the same manner. 
Florence L. Haines was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of music in 1900, but 
the work has now broadened to such an 
extent as to require the services of sev- 
eral additional assistanf supervisors. “In 
the grammar schools we aim to inculcate 
a good knowledge of the fundamentals, 
and a love for good music,” said Miss 
Haines, “so that a pupil at graduation 
is able to sing with a fair amount of 
interpretation, and will want to hear as 
much as possible of the best music, and 
if he is in any way gifted, will exert 
every effort to continue the studies which 
were begun in the grammar schools.” 


Music’s Spur to Ambition 

She cited an instance where a girl, after 
having graduated from the grammar 
school, had decided that she had all the 
education she required, and would not at- 
tend the high school, but was persuaded 
to do so by means of holding out to her as 
an inducement the splendid music course 
given at the Central High School, which 
is in charge of R. A. Laslett Smith, a 
Yale graduate and former pupil of Hora- 
tio Parker. She recently appeared as a 
soloist at a musicale given at the Third 
Presbyterian Church by the Choral Club 
and orchestra of the Central High School 
for the benefit of the Children’s Aid So 
ciety, and acquitted herself creditably. 
Her academic education is being rounded 
out through the musical opportunities 
which the high school offers her, where 
otherwise she would have gone through 
life with such limited education at the 
grammar school affords. 

The high schools give a thorough course 
in the fundamentals of music, music ap 
preciation, voice culture and harmony. 
Music is now one of the major subjects, 
and is allowed the same number of credits 
as the other major subjects. The orches- 
tras, glee clubs and choruses in all of the 
high schools are extremely active, taking 
part in the music appreciation course lec- 
tures at the different centers, and in the 
case of the Central High School, even ap 
pearing in various neighboring cities 
under Mr. Smith’s direction. The orches- 
tra at this school is composed of thirty 
instruments, and the scope of its work is 
shown by the following program, which 
was recently given by the orchestra and 
choral club: 

“Pilgrim’s Chorus,’ Wagner, and “Forest 
Dance,’ Brahms, choral club and orchestra 


[Continued on page 14] 
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[Continued from page 13] 


Mozart, orchestra ; 
contralto solo, ‘‘Life’s Lullaby,’’ Lane; Torea- 
dor’s Song,’ from “Carmen,” Bizet and 
“Serenade,” Moszkowski, choral club; violin 
solo, “Souvenir de Haydn,’ Leonard; ‘‘Con- 
quest of the Air,’’ Tschaikowsky, and ‘Happy 
Days,” Strelenzki, choral club; “Spanish 
Dance,’’ Moszkowski, by the orchestra; so- 
prano solo, ‘“‘A Perfect Day,’’ Bond; “Pooh 
Bah,” from Sullivan’s Mikado, and “On to 
Victory,” Reeves, by the choral club, and El- 
gar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” by _ the 
orchestra. 


Overture, “Magic Flute,” 


In this way, those who possess talent 
are encouraged and are given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in public. 

There is scarcely a school in the city 
which does not own a Victrola, with a 
splendid collection of records, and the 
children invariably ask to hear records 
of real excellence when given their choice 
in the matter. 


Music in Lecture Courses 


Much credit is due to Arthur G. Bal- 
com, principal of the Franklin School, di- 
rector of the Board of Education’s course 
of evening lectures, himself the possessor 
of a fine bass voice, and a member of the 
Apollo Quartet, for the excellent~ work 
he has done toward fostering a love for 
music outside of the school proper. Mr. 
Balecom has for years been a familiar 
figure in Newark’s music circles, and the 
participation of such well known local 
organizations as the Apollo Quartet, the 
Bradin Trio, and others of equal promi- 
nence in the course of free lectures has 
been made possible through his endeay- 
ors. 

Charles Grant Shaffer of the Elliott 
School, under whose direction the series 
of artists’ concerts at his school have 
been conducted, is likewise deserving of 
praise, for these concerts, five in num- 
ber, the cost of which is but twenty-five 
cents for children and a dollar for adults, 
have been so well attended and have done 
so much to create a desire to hear good 
music on the part of the general public, 
that this year Martin L. Cox, principal 
of the Robert Treat School, has inau- 
gurated a similar series in his school. 

M. G. 





LAST ASSEMBLY CONCERT 


Vocal and Violin Numbers and Interpre- 
tative Dances on Program 


The last of the series of New Assembly 
Concerts was given in the grand ball- 
room of the Plaza Hotel, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, April 6. <A very 
large audience attended and demon- 
strated its satisfaction in an interesting 
program presented by Amy E. Ellerman, 
contralto; Janet Jackson, dancer; Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, and Irma Williams, violin- 
ist. 

Miss Ellerman’s fine voice and her 
pleasing personality made a decidedly 
favorable impression upon the audience, 
and she was called upon for several en- 
cores. Her singing of the “Cry of 
Rachel” had a poignant appeal and was 
dramatically and convincingly  inter- 
preted. Mr. Coxe sang with understand- 
ing and with good control of voice. One 
of his encores, “Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
he sang with simplicity and charm. Mr. 
Coxe and Miss Ellerman were heard at 
the close of the program in Ronald’s 
duet “O Lovely Night,” which they sang 
with perfect blending of voices and good 
balance of tone. 

Janet Jackson, a classic dancer, ap- 
peared in appropriate and artistic cos- 
tumes in a_ series of interpretative 
dances that were intended to convey the 
spirit of the music of MacDowell, Cho- 
pin, Sinding and Lillian Jackson, who 
played the piano while the other Miss 
Jackson danced. Irma Williams played 
the violin in rather nervous and impetu- 
ous style, and looked picturesque. She 
was liberally applauded, especially after 
the Kreisler Tambourine Chinois. 

H. B. 





Much Wagner Music on Brooklyn Pro- 
gram by Harry Rowe Shelley 


Harry Rowe Shelley again delighted a 
large audience in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, on April 6, 
when his program of organ solos included 
“Siegfried’s Death March” from Gétter- 
dammerung,” the March from the 
“Leonore”’ Symphony by Raff, the Intro- 
duction to “Lohengrin,” ‘‘Liebestod” 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 


the Fire Music from “Die Walkiire,” a 
Gluck “Gavotte” and a Gigue by De 
Mondonville. G. & fF. 





MILLIGAN’S MUSIC GIVEN 


Eighteenth Auditorium Concert Devoted 
to His Music 


At the eighteenth concert of the series 
devoted to the works of American com- 
posers at Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New 
York, compositions by Harold Vincent 
Milligan were given on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 4. The artists who inter- 
preted his works were Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander, soprano; Idelle Patterson, 
soprano; Edward Bromberg, baritone, 
and Mr. Milligan, who played his own 
organ pieces, “Elegy” and “A Song of 
Victory,” and was also the accompanist 
for the singers. 

Mr. Milligan has taken poems more or 
less well known and contrived suitable 
and original settings for them, although 
some are far more valuable musically 
than others. Mme. Hudson-Alexander 
sang “Beatrice,” ‘“Love’s Lute,” “To- 
morrow,” “An Invitation” with a fine 
quality of voice and excellent interpre- 
tative power. The “Hear My Cry” 
(Psalm LXI) and “Watchman, What of 
the Night” were eloquently sung by Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander. ; 

Mr. Bromberg sang the three settings 
for Heine’s “Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
“Wenn ich in deine Augen Seh” and 
“Lehn deine Wang,” besides “Less Than 
the Cloud” (Sara Teasdale), “Twilight,” 
“From Glens of Eden” (Herbert French) 
and “The Dreamer” (Kipling). ; 

Miss Patterson sang an _ interesting 
group of songs, the words of which were 
taken from “The Gentlest Giant and 
Other Pleasant Persons,’ by Anna Bird 
Stewart. Some of the titles, such as 
“Red Apples,” “Wash Day,” “Natural 
Science” and “Growing” provoked curi- 
osity and contain in themselves a certain 
suggestion of delicate humor. 

Miss Dufour, a rhythmic dancer, ap- 
peared in a pantomime, “Daphne,” 
written especially for her. A large and 
typical “Auditorium” audience was on 
hand to greet singers and composer most 
cordially. H. B. 


FANNING IN LOUISIANA 


Baritone Warmly Welcomed at Shreve- 
port—Local Musicians Heard 


SHREVEPORT, LA., April 3.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, the American baritone, made his 
second appearance in Shreveport recent- 
ly, his concert proving a delightful ful- 
fillment of the expectations aroused. Mr. 
Fanning combines wonderful ,interpre- 
tative powers with a voice of ‘beautiful 
timbre, wide in compass and very sym- 
pathetic. H. B. Turpin came in for his 
share of the applause and his interesting 
remarks on the offerings and fine work 
at the piano added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment and artistic perfection of the pro- 
gram. 

A very interesting recital was given 
recently at the City Hall, the artists par- 
ticipating being Genevieve Fodrea, vio- 
linist; Ruth Klauber, pianist, and Sarah 
Yancey Cline, soprano, the latter taking 
the place of Jane Tuttle, who was ill. 

Under the auspices of the Authors’ 
Club, Age Fredericks, Director of Music 
at the State Normal, Natchitoches, La., 
presented his pupil, Will Phillips, in vio- 
lin recital, assisted by Anna Bell, a 
Shreveport girl, all three artists receiv- 
ing a warm reception. . 

The Central Christian Church choir 
of forty voices, under direction of Rob- 
ert Knight, gave Stainer’s “Daughters 
of Jairus” recently. Good attack, phras- 
ing and fine tone quality were evidenced. 

H. F. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.. CONCERT 


Mary Jordan and Charles Harrison 
Heard on Benefit Program 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., April 8.—A benefit 
concert for the building fund of the pro- 
posed new St. Vincent’s Babies’ Hospital 
was given here on Monday evening, April 
3. Mary Jordan, contralto; Amarito 
Karrar, soprano; Charles Harrison, 
tenor, and Hyman Eisenberg, ’cellist, 
were the soloists, and presented an ex- 
cellent program of music largely drawn 
from the modern composers. 

The concert was arranged by Mark 
Andrews, who was prevented through 
illness from appearing on the program. 
His place was taken by Winifred Young, 
pianist, who gave the Andrews “Slumber 
Song,” and also accompanied the other 
soloists. Royal Dadmun, baritone, was 
also unavoidably absent. W. F. U. 


SEIN 


EDDY 


BROWN 


In His First Boston Recital 


on April 2nd 


LLL ULLAL MULL HT 


DUPLICATES HIS SUCCESS IN OTHER 
AMERICAN MUSIC CENTERS 


What the Boston Papers Say: 


The TRANSCRIPT: “His tone 
is warm, full, flowing, susceptible 
to the bright or deep color, that 
rather than half-tints, he now 
gives it, responsive to melodic 
contour, rhythm, modulation and 
transition and whatever simple 
accent he chooses to impart to it.”’ 


PHNLYNNTUOUDUOOIUDUUOIUIIUEAOODODIOUUUVEUUHUUTAVIHTTVVHTHHVTHVHHYHHVHVHHHHVVHHVOTEHVOOT 


The HERALD: “His technic is well developed; 
brilliant passages are played easily; his trill is uncom- 
monly good. Histone is rich and full. Asa rule his 
interpretation is sane and interesting. He is a 
violinist that gives pleasure to the musician and the 
amateur.” 


The ADVERTISER: “He exhibits remarkable ease 
in bowing, and unusual finger dexterity; his phrasing 
is musically intelligent, his tone brilliant and warm.” 


The GLOBE: “Mr. Brown phrases as a man who 
senses beauty in what he plays, yet trusts his audience 
to find it without irritatingly explicit directions of 
italics or pedanticism. He recreates a thought with 
breadth, point and individuality, but he does not 
burden or obscure it with rhetoric.” 


The MONITOR: “Mr. Brown was conspicuously 
successful. Perhaps the artist’s greatest charm is his 
phrasing, which is almost conversational in effect, 
while being extremely accurate and clear-cut in 
manner.” 
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NORWEGIAN OPERA 
GIVEN IN DULUTH 


Musical Play of the Northland 
Presented in the Native 
Language 


DULUTH, MINN., April 8.—An entirely 
new movement in musical development in 
the West has been started in Duluth just 
recently by Richard Kipling; that of pro- 
ducing Norwegian Opera, with the entire 
cast made up of Norwegian and Swedish 
singers. Mr. Kipling, conductor, has suc- 
cessfully accomplished the feat of teach- 
ing amateurs to act, speak, sing and ar- 
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Richard Kipling, Who Revived and 
Produced Norse Musical Classic 


range for the scenic effect and make up. 
When this is accomplished he takes the 
baton and directs the orchestra. Mr. 
Kipling’s ability was proven last night at 
the Orpheum-Strand Theater, when a ca- 
pacity house greeted the first production 
of the Norse classic “Fjeldtevendtytrt.” 

A plot of dramatic interest character- 
izes the Norwegian Musical play and all 
the lines are given in the native tongue 
it was an unusual privilege to hear a 
classic presented just as it is given in the 
Norse capital. 

Students of the drama found the opera 
of absorbing interest from a _ technical 
and national point of view, as well as an 
exposition of national customs and man- 
ners, while the musical side of the audi- 
ence declared it some of the best singing 
ever heard in Duluth. The play is from 
the pen of Bjeregaard and the score by 
W. Thrane. 

It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more appealing than the song “A 
Dream,” at the end of the first act, as 

ing by Stigne Wold McKenzie, with a 
voice of lovely timbre, beautifully 
trained. It had to be repeated, as indeed 
nearly all the music numbers were. 

Magnus Petersen and Gerhard Haug- 
ner sang a duet that brought forth 
storms of applause. 

Other members of the cast were Kar] 
Renoos, Thora Froyen, Maurice Peter- 
son, Jim Hanson, Peter M. Reiton and 
Lottie Solem. The Musical Play was re- 
peated at Virginia, Minn. B. S. R. 
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MISCHA ELMAN RECITAL 


Characteristic Audience Hears 
Program of Season 


Last 


Rain, sleet and snow have no effect on 
a Mischa Elman audience—as the crowd 
that filled Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, April 8, to hear the last re- 
cital of this season given by the Russian 
violinist, bore ample testimony. 

Holding his audience enraptured 
through a program that contained such 
substantial fare as the Handel Sonata 
in D Major, Bruch’s Concerto in D Minor, 
Op. 44, and the G Minor Sonata, Praelu- 
dium and Fugue of Bach, the art of 
Elman again revealed the virtuoso’s ap- 
peal to both the emotional and the in- 
tellectual type of hearer. 
further included: 





Chopin-Auer Nocturne in E Minor, ‘Voice 
of the Woods,” Paganini-Vogrich, ‘Romance,’ 


Reger, “Hungarian Dance No. 7,” Brahms- 
Joachim, Sarasate’s “Jota.” 
Mr. Elman’s own “In a Gondola” 


proved to be a delicate, tender air, sug- 
gestive of blue skies and gleaming 
waters, played on muted strings. After 
several encores at the close the audience 
finally dispersed following the playing of 
the Dvorak “Humoresque.” Walter H. 
Golde, accompanist, contributed largely 
to the enjoyment of the program. 
M. S. 





MUNDELL CHORAL CONCERT 


Brooklyn Club Has Hugh Alian and 
Lucile Orrell as Soloists 


Another of the well-arranged and ar- 
tistically given programs of the Mundell 
Choral Club was heard at the Hotel Bos- 
sert, Brooklyn, on April 5, with Hugh 
Allan, baritone, and Lucille Orrell, ’cell- 
ist, assisting artists. The founder and 
leader of the club, M. Louise Mundell, 
brought from the young women members 
excellent tonal values in a “Peer Gynt” 
excerpt, Bartlett’s “Sweet Little Woman 
of Mine,” “The Two Clocks,” by J’cgers, 
and “Peggy,” by Cox. First time >zard 
were Horsman’s “Bird of the W.lider- 
ness” and Hahn’s “Whip-poor-will.” In 
“The Greek Song,” by Herman, another 
new number, Helen EK. Newland sang a 
soprano solo, revealing a voice of much 
charm. 

The ’cello playing of Lucile Orrell was 
eloquent in Godard’s “Berceuse,” Cui’s 
“Orientale,” Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” and 
the Tarantelle of Klengel. From Mr. 
Allan were heard several Nardella com- 


positions, Cadman’s ‘“Requiescat” and 
other numbers. G. C. T. 


PRESENT OPERA EXCERPTS 


National Opera Club of America Gives 
Performance at Waldorf 


Members and friends of the National 
Opera Club of America were out in force 
on April 3, when parts of three operas 
were given by a group of well-known 
singers at the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom. 

After the “Rienzi” overture had been 
played by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Car] Fiqué, the second act of “Der 
Freischiitz” was given. Katherine Noack 
Fiqué, as Agathe, was received with en- 
thusiasm, in which shared Alberta Car- 
ina, as Aennchen; Berta Bell Adams, the 
Bridesmaid, and Wilhelm Xanten, as Maz. 
A chorus of bridesmaids responded to the 
artistic direction of Luigi Albertieri. The 
fourth act of Thomas’s “Hamlet,” fol- 
lowed the Weber excerpt, in which there 
appeared Mme. Clementine De Vere Sa- 
pio, as Ophelia, and a chorus of villagers. 
Alice and Claire Thorp, who danced the 
Fete of Spring, were an attractive fea- 
ture. The act was conducted by Romu- 
aldo Sapio, who later presided over the 
fourth act from “Rigoletto.” In this ap- 
peared Julia Allen, as Gilda; Florence 
Mulford, as Maddalena; George Mitchell, 
as Duca; Sig. Sorgi, Sparafucile, and Or- 
phee Langevin, Rigoletto. &. &, %. 


Columbia (S. C.) Music Includes Con- 
certs of French Compositions 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., April 11.—Much in- 
terest has been shown during the winter 
months in the work of the Afternoon 
Music Club, of which Mrs. Robert W. 
Gibbes is president. The club has de- 
voted its attention this year entirely to 


American composers. Paul de Launay, 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity 


Episcopal Church, has been giving a 
series of twilight recitals, in which he 
has been assisted by a number of local 
musicians. The School of Music of Chi- 


MARIAN WRIGHT POWERS 


The program. 
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cora College for Women united all of its 
departments in its fourth annual “Music 
Week.” This year the six concerts were 
devoted entirely to modern French music, 
and were preceded by explanatory re- 
marks by the director, H. H. Bellamann. 
Only composers of great importance were 
represented, such as Debussy, d’Indy, 
franck, Dukas and Ravel. The Chicora 
Choral Society, under the leadership of 
Mrs. H. H. Bellamann, sang two can- 
tatas, @’Indy’s “Sainte Marie Magde- 
leine” and Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” 





ACTORS’ GUILD PROGRAM 


Pedro de Cordoba as Violinist—Mary 


Breedon Appears 

The Social Day of the Catholic Actors’ 
Guild of America attended by a 
large number of members of the theat- 
rical profession at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Tuesday afternoon, April 4. 
After the regular business of the meeting 
and several addresses outlining the aims 
and ideals of the guild, an interesting 
musical program was given. 

Andrew Mack, the popular Irish tenor, 
sang touching Irish ballads. Pedro de 
Cordoba, the actor, appeared as a violin- 
ist, playing the “Meditation” in accept- 
able fashion, and Mary Breedon, a young 
soprano sang “The Swallows,” and was 
so enthusiastically received that she 
added “Macushla” as an encore. 

Miss Breedon’s voice is light and flex- 
ible, with most of the power in her upper 


was 


tones. Her manner was pleasing, her 
method graceful and natural. She is 


well-suited for the type of song that she 
offered, and with the confidence that 
comes with experience should become an 
interesting and sympathetic singer. 


H. B. 


THREE CITIES WILL JOIN 
IN MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Davenport, Moline and Rock Island Join 
Forces—Many Recitals by Local 
Artists 


MOLINE, ILL., March 30.—Plans are 
being completed by the Tri-City Musical 
Association for the spring festival to be 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Davenport, Moline and Rock 
Island will join forces in this festival, 
the first of its kind in this State. Among 
the plans will be a talk to the school 
students on the educational value of 
music, which it has been requested that 
Mr. Oberhoffer give. This will be of 
especial helpfulness, as there has been a 
school orchestra recently formed in Mo 
line, 

Among recent recitals was one by Linda 
Sool, a child violinist and pupil of Mary 
Alice Williams of Rock Island, which was 
given before a large audience at the 
Harper House. The young violinist dis: 
played unmistakable gifts in the exact- 
ing program presented. She was as- 
sisted by Elizabeth Nott, contralto, and 
William Starbuck, pianist. 

“Music Day” of the Moline Woman’s 
Club was largely attended and an exce! 
lent program given. 

_ The first of a series of morning mu 
sicales was given at the home of Harriet 
Cooper by Jean Knowlton, soprano, of 
Freeport, accompanied by Evelyn Sar 
gent of Moline. Three musicales will be 
given, the next being devoted to German 
lieder. Another program of interest was 
that presented by Richard Knotts, bari- 
tone, of Philadelphia, who appeared in 


a recital of modern songs at the First 
Methodist Church in Rock Island re 
cently. M. L. O. 
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DAVID BISPHAM HAS 
LENGTHY SEASON 


Shakespearean Tercentenary Adds 
to Appearances of Falstaff 
Interpreter 


David Bispham’s season continues busy 
as ever, and will stretch into the middle 
of May, when he takes part, in Philadel- 
phia, in the celebration which his native 
city is giving in honor of Shakespeare. 

On March 14 Mr. Bispham took a 





prominent part in the _ testimonial 
given at the Century Theater, New 
York, to William Winter, the cele- 


brated poet and dramatic critic. On this 
occasion Mr. Bispham rendered, with or- 
chestra, conducted by Victor Herbert, 
Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages of Man” by 
Henry Holden Huss. Following this se- 
lection, which was greeted by storms of 


applause, he gave the ever-delightful 
morceau from Verdi’s “Falstaff,” which 
he has made his own in this country 
through having sung it in his concerts 
hundreds of times. It is not generally 
known to opera-goers in America that 
Mr. Bispham was closely identified with 
the réle of Falstaff abroad; but such was 
the case, for he was chosen as the suc- 
cessor of Victor Maurel — who created 
the part—when Maurel came to sing it at 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
Mr. Bispham continued with the original 
company from Milan, and performed this 
arduous character with great success for 
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CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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more than twenty performances during 
one season. 

At the Shakespearean Féte at the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York held last week, 
Mr. Bispham resumed his former part of 
Falstaff, and made a big success in the 
character of the fat knight. 

Mr. Bispham has been continuing his 
success with his delightful program of 
“Songs in Lighter Vein” which cheered a 
crowded house at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on March 25, and turned away 
three hundred people from the City Club 
of New York on the previous evening. 





Ellen Learned in Excellent Form in 
Church Concert 


_ Ellen Learned, contralto, was the solo- 
ist at a program given at Calvary 
Church, New York, on the afternoon of 
March 27, assisted by John Cushing, or- 
ganist. Her selections were the air, 
“Gens Dulce Splendida” from Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima”; “In a Garden Wild,” 
by Maley; “An Die Musik,” Schubert; 
“Helle Nacht,” Hermann, and “Seven 
Biblical Songs,” by Dvorak. Miss 
Learned was in excellent voice and gave 
all her numbers in her usual finished 
manner, displaying a voice of much beau- 
p Png interpretative powers of a high 
order. 





Myrta Gilkinson Sings in April Events 


Myrta Gilkinson, soprano, is still in 
the midst of a busy concert season in 
New York. Among her April dates are 
the following: Stamford, Conn., fourth 
East Annual Conference of M. E. Church, 
and the closing concert of their winter 
Chautauqua; “I] Trovatore” in concert 
form, under the auspices of the People’s 
Institute (as Leonora); an appearance 
at Woman’s Club of Jersey City, N. J. 
She has also been engaged for Shakes- 
pearean programs at Cooper Union, New 
York, April 23. 





Bauer-Casals Recital in Pittsburgh 


_PirtspurGH, April 10.—Another splen- 
did recital, the second Lenten concert of 
the season, was given in the William 
Penn Hotel last week by Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, under 
the management of William C. Hamilton 
of this city. The audience was large and 
showed its appreciation of the artists in 
liberal app'ause. E. C. S. 


DUDLEY BUCK 


SUMMER CLASS ON JUNE 15th 


OMAHA WELCOMES 
ARTIST COUPLE 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Clara 
Clemens-Gabrilowitsch in 
Joint Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., April 6.—Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch and Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch 
appeared here in joint recital on Mon- 
day evening under Municipal auspices. 
To Charles A. Franke, Municipal Audi- 
torium manager, is due much credit for 
his perseverance, against many discour- 
agements, in bringing the best artists to 
Omaha. It is to be hoped that he will, 


another season, be more heartily sup- 
ported by the public. The regrettable 
fact is that Omaha is distinctly an Or- 
pheum town, and the greatest of musical 
artists would as a general thing appear 
to numerically negligible audiences ex- 
cept for herculean efforts on the part 
of local managers. 

The audience, which looked, in the im- 
mense auditorium, like a mere handful of 
people, warmly appreciated the affability 
of the artists under such circumstances 
and there was a sympathy established, 
rare in so large a place. Opening with 
the Schumann Sonata, Op. 22, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch gave twelve Preludes of 
Chopin and two of his own composi- 
tions, Melodie and Caprice-Burlesque, 
particularly noteworthy. A_ generous 
number of encores were added. Natur- 
ally much interest was centred in the 
daughter of Mark Twain, who was most 
cordially received. Her voice was most 
interesting in timbre, while everything 
she did was notably musical and artistic 
and one could not be cold to her personal 
charm. E. S. W. 








Program of Folk Music Given for Flor- 
ida School Children 


( <OQANUT GROVE, FLA., April 8.—Mrs. 
Joh.ii Gifford gave the third and last of 
her musical programs for the public 
school children on Friday afternoon, 
March 31. The subject for the afternoon 
was folk music and songs. Mrs. Gifford 
was assisted by a chorus that included 
Mrs. H. de B. Justison, Mrs. H. K. B. 





WILL COMMENCE HIS 


Davis, Mrs. Eishelman, Mrs. Walter de 
Garmo, Miss Woolley, Mrs. de Forest 
Christiance, Mrs. Tousey and Mrs. Henry 
Richardson. Pansy Andrews was accom- 
panist. Five of Miss Andrews’s smal] 
pupils appeared, first as German children 
singing Schubert songs and_ later in 
Spanish costumes in a Spanish folk-song. 
They were Doris and Mabel de Garmo, 
Mary Hobbs, Harry Connington and Lis- 
penard Stewart. A. M. F. 





Harry Gilbert Adds Many Concerts to 
Activities as Organist 


In addition to his arduous work as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, New York, where 
he is rehearsing for the special musical 
services to be given at Eastertide, Harry 
Gilbert has had many concert appear- 
ances during the month of April. On 
April 1 he accompanied Anna Case at 
her concert at the New York home of 
Clarence Mackay, and on April 6 he ap- 
peared at the Hotel Astor with the Art 
Society Choral Club, of which he is 
director. On April 11 and 14 Mr. Gilbert 
accompanied Kathleen Parlow at her 
Boston and Hartford recitals, in addition 
to many smaller private concerts in and 
about New York. 





N. Val Peavey and Rita Schmidt in 
Brooklyn Recital 


On March 30, N. Val Peavey, pianist, 
and Rita Schmidt, soprano, were heard 
in a program at Pouch Mansion, Brook- 
lyn, at a meeting of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Bushwick Hospital. Mr. 
Peavey was enthusiastically applauded 
for his splendid playing of Beethoven’s 
“Turkish March” and the “Chorus of the 
Whirling Dervishes” and a group of 
short numbers of Chopin and Saint- 
Saéns. Miss Schmidt displayed an ex 
cellent soprano voice in the “Dich Theure 
Halle” aria from “Tannhauser” and a 
group of songs in English. 





Miss Collette Plays at von Ende Schoo! 
of Music 


Lucille Collette gave the following vio 
lin numbers at the von Ende S¢éhool of 
Music in New York, Friday evening, 
April 14: Concerto, Mendelssohn; Ro 
mance in F, Beethoven; Berceuse Ecos 
saise (Scotch Lullaby), Schwab; A la 
Valse, Herbert; L’Abeille, Schubert; 
Caprice, Guiraud. Harry Kaufman wa: 
at the piano. 














SOME PROMINENT PUPILS: 


ALLEN HINCKLEY, bass-baritone, Concert and Opera 
MARIE MORRISEY, contralto, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York | 
WILFRED GLENN, bass, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York | 
ENRICHETTA ONELLI, soprano, Quinlan Grand Opera Company | 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD, baritone, St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
KATHERINE GALLOWAY, soprano, Dipple Opera Company 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London’s Musical Life Shows Signs of a New Vitality—Gabriel Pierné Introduces a New Choral 
Work at a Concert in Liverpool—Budapest Institution Tries to Lure Ernst von Dohnanyi 
Away from Royal High School of Music in Berlin—Necessary for Music Critic to Be a Rich 
Man, According to Ernest Newman—New “ Nature ’’ Trilogy for Piano by Danish Composer 
Introduced in Berlin—Bavarian Walhalla at Last Extends Its Hospitality to Johann Sebastian 
Bach—cCzech National Hymn Placed Under Ban 























ONDON’S music life seems to have 
L passed its nadir. There are even 
signs of a new-born desire for a Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane season of opera 
this summer, but there is little upon 
which to base hope that this desire may 
e realized. 

The unexpected success of the Beech- 
am-Courtneidge season of popular-price 
opera at the Shaftesbury Theater, the 
‘act that the venerable Philharmonic So- 
iety has just completed a financially 
atisfactory year of concerts—its 104th 
eason—and the additional fact that 
ecitals are now supported as well as, 
ind perhaps even better than they were 
n antebellum days, are signs read by 
the Daily Sketch as indicating that the 
lemand for music in the English metrop- 
olis is very great just at present. 

.-.«-®? 


‘ ABRIEL PIERNE made the journey 
I from Paris up to Liverpool the other 
day to conduct = 0" isaal 
monie Society through a program 

rrenslh noch, which he did “without 
any of the exhibitory tricks which mar 
the work of some distinguished conduct- 

s,.” according to one reviewer. 

The most interesting feature of the 
program was a new work of Pierne’s, a 
“Prélude des Cathédrales,” based upon a 
poem by Eugene Morand. It belongs to 
the “graveyard” order, however, and for 
that reason does not court the greater 
familiarity necessary to a satisfactory 
inderstanding of it. On a first hearing 
the choral writing of this new work, by 
the composer of “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” seemed singularly ineffective. 

* * * 


ELLOW Australians of Nellie Melba 

were expecting the great diva for 
vhom the world is indebted to the city of 
\lelbourne to reach Sydney on the 8th of 
this month. She was to resume her 
classes in singing at a conservatory in 
Melbourne immediately after her arrival 
in her native city. 

The Australian Musical News had duly 
notified musical Australians that their 
vorld-star had been made a Lady of 
Grace of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
alem in recognition of her efforts in 
Canada on behalf of patriotic funds, the 

signia of this order being “a white 
Maltese Cross on a black ribbon with a 


ick bow.” 
* . 7 


RUSSIA’S Royal High School of 
Music in Charlottenburg-Berlin may 
se the finest teacher on its pianoforte 
faculty, not through the insatiable de- 
nds of war, but the lure of another 
ition. Ernest von Dohnanyi is wanted 
the Budapest Academy of Music to 
ngthen its pianoforte department. As 
nanyi is a Hungarian the Budapest 
* may prove to have an irresistible 
eal. ; 
the Hochschule should lose him on 
of being deprived of Henri Marteau, 
succeeded Joachim in the violin de- 
ment, it would be sadly crippled in- 
|, as these two men have been the 
t potent elements. contributing to the 
enation of the time-honored and for 
ng period moss-grown institution 
tained by the Prussian State. 


* * * 
() ‘E of next season’s new operatic 
puppets on the German stage will 
e representing John Sebastian Bach, 
e Dresden Court Opera conductor, 
Striegler succeeds in completing 
score of the opera he is writing 
d the figure of the St. Thomas can- 
time. The libretto is also by a 
ilener—F. A. Geisler. 


— 


For some as yet unexplained reason 
the Walhalla at Regensburg has never 
yet extended its hospitality to the Leipsic 
cantor. This oversight, if such it was, 
is now to be remedied, for the Bavarian 
Government has commissioned the Mu- 
nich sculptor, Fritz Behn, to model a 


In a defence of the music critic—and, 
by the way, why is it that the profes- 
sional reviewers of musical doings have 
had to be “defended” so much within the 

ast two or three years? Mr. Newman 
a“ been telling the readers of the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post that all that can 
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Scene from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin,” Which in Spite of the War Was 
Recently Restudied and Restaged at the Charlottenburg Opera House in 


Berlin 


bust of him to be placed among the other 
intellectual giants in this temple of the 
German gods. 

Speaking of new operas, Mraczek’s 
“Ikdar” gives promise of proving to be 
one of the more interesting of the Cen- 
tral Empires’ new crops of home-grown 
works. “Ikdar” depicts symbolically the 
tragic fate of an artist. 

* * * 

F a man intends to become a music 

critic, the first thing he should see to 
is that he is born of rich parents, accord- 
ing to Ernest Newman, and as one of 
the foremost critics in the English- 
speaking world he ought to know. The 
primary reason for this conclusion is 
the fact that modern music is so expen- 
sive to buy that only a critic here and 
there can afford to possess all the scores 
he needs. 


be expected of the music critic is that he 
shall have a more catholic palate than the 
average man, and that he shall be on 
his guard against merely temporary or 
local aberrations of the palate. Abso- 
lute consistency over the whole of his 
critical life it would be absurd to expect 
from him; the decades bring about slow 
mental changes in us all, against whose 
unconscious operation we are as helpless 
as against nature’s physiological changes. 
+ * . 

TILL, the distinguished Englishman 

admits, a man’s intellectual life, by 
the time he ventures to display it in pub- 
lic, should be so fully developed and of 
such consistent substance that caprice, 
temper, or circumstance can play prac- 
tically no determining part in it later. 
A man, for instance, may like some of 
Wagner less at forty than at twenty, or 


some of Bach and Mozart less at twenty 
than at forty; but a total loss of an old 
belief in a composer would point to a dan- 
gerous instability of temperament. 

Violent fluctuations of opinion, even in 
the course of many years, should be im- 
possible, he maintains, to any critic who 
has conscientiously studied a work before 
he delivers himself of a judgment upon 
it. When we are inclined to be angry 
with the older critics who failed to see 
the greatness of Beethoven or Wagner, 
we should remember that as a rule they 
had to listen to these men’s works with- 
out an opportunity of previous study of 
the score. 

Hence, the conclusion reached is that 
the better musician a man is to-day, the 
more cautious he would be in passing an 
opinion upon a big new work after 
merely one or two performances. 

* * o* 


HEN a certain favorite pianist who 

is coming back to this country for 
another tour next season played in Leip- 
sic the other day the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik said: “The sensation of the 
seventeenth Gewandhaus Concert was 
Teresa Carrefo with Beethoven’s E-flat 
Concerto and a number of pieces by Cho- 
pin. Her performances were absolutely 
perfect.” The conductor of the concert 
was, of course, Arthur Nikisch. 

* * + 


RENCH composers are incorrigible. 

Even the environment of the trenches 
cannot quench their enthusiastic love for 
writing operas. Director Gheusi, of the 
Paris Opera Comique, has received more 
than one manuscript score from the 
French trenches, according to the London 
Daily Telegraph, and in particular there 
has reached him one of a three-act opera 
which he considers a veritable master- 
piece. A mystery attaches to it, how- 
ever, from the fact that no clue to the 
composer’s identity has yet been discov- 
ered. 

It seems that Mr. Gheusi was so struck 
by the dignity and masterly technique of 
the score that he suspected the anony- 
mous author of being possibly one of the 
luminaries of his profession who, by 
this subterfuge, wished to test the merits 
of his work on its face value, and to com- 
pete on equal terms with his less-known 
rivals. Accordingly, Director Gheusi 
gathered round him some of his col- 
leagues to study the score with a view 
to unravelling the problem. But, while 
none of them could recognize the style 
of any of their contemporaries, all, it is 
said, agreed that “a new masterpiece had 
been created for the glory of French 
music.” 

*” * * 

| hg little Jena is becoming 

quite a music center. After leav- 
ing Theiringen two or three years ago 
Max Reger went there and opened up 
his factory for musical munitions, which 
he has kept running overtime ever since; 
the Jena Conservatory has had a piano 
teacher of at least nation-wide celebrity 
in Bruno Heinze-Reinhold, and now it 
has added Arthur van Eweyk to its vocal 
faculty. 

The Milwaukee bass-baritone will 
hardly break up his Berlin clientéle, won 
and strengthened through his long years 
of professional activity in the German 
capital, in order to fill the requirements 
of his new post. Jena is within com- 
paratively easy commuting distance from 
Berlin. 

* * «* 

S° few new piano works of large 

dimensions are turned out by the com- 
posers of to-day—when they conceive a 
big musical structure they seem to pre- 
fer using orchestral materials for it— 
it is worthy of more than passing atten- 
tion that Heinz Tiessen, a Danish com- 
poser of favorable repute in Europe, has 
thought it worth while to give the neces- 
sary time and energy to the writing of 
an extended piano composition in three 
parts, which he calls a “Nature” Trilogy. 
The novelty had its first performance at 
the recent recital given by Margarete 
Ansorge in Berlin. 

The husband of this pianist, Conrad 
Ansorge, the more or less celebrated 
Liszt pupils, went down to Prague the 
other day to hear his “Requiem” for 
male chorus, tenor solo and orchestra 
given at a concert conducted by Dr. 
Zemanek. At the same concert the pian- 
ist-composer played the Brahms D Minor 
Concerto. 





[Continued on page 18] 
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VER in Australia Antonia Dolores 
has been adding to her popularity by 
singing to the soldiers in training for 
active service in one or other of the 
war zones. She recently sang the “Ah, 
fors é lui” aria, some Scotch songs and 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” profanation of a 
Bach prelude to the budding warriors 
at the Royal Park Camp in Melbourne. 
This English soprano, remembered in 
this country as Antoinette Trebelli, a 
mistress in her prime of the art of bel 
eanto, and one of the most successful 
singers of Auber’s “Laughing Song”’— 
her favorite encore “stunt”—would ap- 
pear to have taken root in Australia. 
For several years past it has been prac- 
tically her only field of activity, though 
she has had one or two sporadic appear- 


ances in her native land. Just why she 
changed her professional name of many 
years’ standing to Dolores, abbreviating 
the first name to the Italianate form, is a 
secret known only to the chosen few. 

HE Austrian Government has put the 

ban upon the national hymn of the 
Czechs, “Hej slovane.” Not only is it 
forbidden to sing it but, as well, to use 
its thematic material in any way, such 
as potpourris, and so forth. That in- 
tensely patriotic Czech artist, Emmy 
Destinn, will doubtless make a note of 
this for possible use in the future. 


N English piano teacher reports that 
a new pupil came to her lesson one 
day announcing that she had learnt “all 


her scales and archipelagoes!” 
J. L. H. 





FRENCH COMPOSERS LOSE 
DISTINGUISHED ASSOCIATE 


Friend and Counsellor of Chabrier, De- 
bussy and Others Passes Away in 
Paris—Himself a Composer 


The death of Jules de Brayer, com- 
poser, was announced recently, but al- 
most escaped notice at a time when every 
day brings its toll of heroes killed fight- 
ing for their country. Yet, says the 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Sun, Jules de Brayer was an essentially 
Parisian type, whose disappearance in 
normal times would have filled columns 
in the daily papers. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
Pousset Tavern, at Chateaudun Place, 
was the nightly haunt of artistic and 
intellectual Paris. Around one _ table 
would be seen Emmanuel Chabrier, 
Catulle Mendes, Villiers de |’Isle-Adam, 
Edmond Rostand, Gustav Charpentier, 
Alexandre Georges, Debussy, Camille 
Erlanger and others who never attained 
the fame that since has come to many 
of these. 

All listened with respect to the opin- 
ions and judgments of one sickly look- 
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ing little man, Jules de Brayer. He 
alone always refused to allow his glass 
of beer (the only one he drank during 
the setting), to be reckoned in with the 
general bill. He produced his 6 cents, 
often the only coins he possessed, and al- 
lowed no one to pay for him. He ar- 
rived about midnight from his humble 
dwelling place, away up in Montmartre. 
He was regarded by all as an authority. 
Chabrier wrote nothing without asking 
De Brayer his opinion. Debussy dedi- 
cated one of his works to him and Vil- 
liers de l’Isle-Adam planned a libretto 
for a lyrical drama for which De Brayer 
was to write the music. 

The composer, poor as Job and proud 
as any Spanish grandee, earned his 
livelihood by giving music lessons, fill- 
ing the place of some church organist, 
ill or on holiday, or writing harmony 
for some publisher. His only important 
original work, “Merlin,” never found a 
producer or publisher. One evening he 
took some of his Pousset Tavern friends 
up to his little room in Montmartre and 
played over his composition. A single 
candle was all the light and a bottle 
of rum, not a quarter full, found by one 
of the guests in a corner was all the 
refreshments. Next day in the society 
column of a morning paper was a notice 
that “the composer Jules de Brayer 
gave a musicale last night in his charm- 
ing villa, the Tilleuls, whereat nothing 
was wanting, neither compositions nor 
interpreters nor refreshments.” 

This unsolicited paragraph gave great 
pleasure to the little man. Artists like 
Chabrier, Catulle Mendes and Raoul 
Pugno highly praised the qualities of 
the lyric drama “Merlin,” the chief 
fault or misfortune of which was that 
it was written before its time. De 
Brayer himself never complained of not 
being recognized, never grumbled about 
his undeserved fate. His sensitive na- 
ture was greatly affected by the war, 
and the terrible stories of sufferings it 
has entailed hastened his death. 


BRIDGEPORT CHORUS PRAISED 








Dr. Mees Conducts Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Music Effectively 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 5.—This city 
may well be proud of its oratorio so- 
ciety, for the concert given by this or- 
ganization, under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur Mees in the Lyric Theater last 
night was supremely praiseworthy. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s setting of “Hiawatha” had 
evidently been carefully studied, and 
none might reasonably cavil with the 
interpretation given it on this occasion. 
The soloist, Reed Miller, tenor, was high- 
ly capable. 

In the second 
Minnehaha,” the 
Kaiser, soprano, 


part, “The Death of 
soloists were Marie 
and Wadsworth Pro- 
vandie, baritone. Their work was heart- 
ily applauded and with good cause. 
Fifty musicians from the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society provided perfect ac- 
companiments, besides contributing the 
“Freischiitz” Overture. The Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society, now concluding its fifth 
season, boasts some 350 voices. Thanks 
to its persistency and, in an even great- 
er degree, to the skill of Dr. Mees, it 
feels that it can vie with the better 
American choruses. 





Arthur Herschmann, the New York 
baritone, has been re-engaged as princi- 
pal soloist with the Kingston (N. Y.) 
Symphony Society, to be heard at the 
Kingston Festival in concert on June 6 
and in “The Elijah” on June 7. Mr. 
Herschmann appeared in Kingston in 
May of last year and made a profound 
impression. 
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NOTED SOPRANO of the 

CHICAGO OPERA COM- 

PANY ACCLAIMED BY 
PRESS AND PUBLIC 


@ Victor Georg 


Excerpts from the Cincinnati Notices: 
J. H. Thuman in THE ENQUIRER: “She 


sang both with great dramatic intensity 
and with a particularly fine art of vocal- 
ization. Her voice is adequate and of a 
lovely quality, but her greater asset lies 
in the artistic manner in which she han- 
dles it. She became an instantaneous 
favorite, and to the persistent recalls of 
the enthusiastic audience, responded 
with the Micaela prayer from ‘Car- 
men. ”’ 


N. P. S. in THE TIMES STAR: ‘‘Let it be 
said at once that on her own account 
she merits all the encomiums which shall 





be given to an exquisite voice, a perfect | 
technic and the satisfying dramatic tem- 


“such as that of Miss Stanley. Miss Stan- 
ley sang all this French music exquis- 
itely and with fire.’ ”’ 


Frank Ward Burgoyne in THE COMMER- 
CIAL TRIBUNE: “She gives an in- 
stant impression of operatic vocal sta- 
ture and stellar caliber, with her pure, 
well-rounded tones, her smoothly pol- 
ished inflections and her dramatic em- 
phasis. Especially in her ‘Depuis le 
Jour’ is there an exquisite sweetness and 
beatific soulfulness that are enchant- 


ing. 
Sole Management 
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The Invasion of ““Verismo”’ in Vienna, 1892—(2) 














HE International Theater and Music 

Exhibition, and _ particularly the 
theater connected with it, which brought 
works of all nationalities before the pub- 
lic, was an especially choice morsel for 
the art and music-loving Viennese. Their 
greatest enthu- 
siasm, however, 
was aroused by 
the Italian opera 
season given at 
the theater near 
the ‘“Rotunde,” 
under the man- 
agement of the 
shrewd and capa- 
ble ‘Sonzogno. I 
have told in a 
preceding article 
of how Sonzogno 
not only produced 
five Italian 
operas, four of 
them novelties, 
but that he also 
brought from 
Italy the neces- 
sary artists and 
the five composers of these works. 

Only one who has lived in Vienna can 
appreciate how extraordinarily popular 
Italian opera, and particularly Italian 
opera sung in its native tongue, always 
has been and is in that city. In fact, 
from 1861 to 1867, the Hofoper was 
under the management of an _ Italian, 
Matteo Salvi, who before that had 
directed a successful Italian season at 
the “Theater an der Wien.” Salvi was 
a good business man and clever organ- 
izer, but was so deficient in his knowl- 
edge of the German language and of 
local theatrical affairs that the strange 
idea was evolved of appointing for him 
an advisory board consisting of the royal 
conductors, Esser and Dessoff, two high 
officials, and the famous critic, Eduard 
Hanslick, whose position in the art 
world of Vienna was so commanding 
a he was called the “Viennese music 

ope. 

That Salvi was unable to recognize 
and appreciate good music outside of his 
own special field, Italian opera, is proved 
by his intense opposition to the produc- 
tion in Vienna of Gounod’s “Faust,” a 
work that was finally most successfully 
performed at the Hofoper, in 1862, but 
only after great struggles on the part 
of the advisory board. 





Maurice Halperson 


Mascagni’s Popularity 


One might speak of Mascagni, Leonca- 
allo, Mugnone, Cilea and Giordano as 
eing the generals commanding the vari- 

s corps of the young Italian “Veris- 

’ and of the whole invading army as 
veing under the supreme leadership of 











JEANNE JOMELLI 


the Milanese music publisher, Sonzogno. 
Of the works of the above-named com- 
posers only Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” which had been produced with 
phenomenal success at the Hofoper, was 
known. The applause after the famous 
intermezzo was so long at the premiére 
that finally the conductor, despite the 
strict rules of the house, was forced 
to repeat it. “Mascagni” and “Caval- 
leria” were on every one’s tongue, 
and the premiére of the composer’s sec- 
ond opera, “Amico Fritz” was looked for- 
ward to with such great interest that, 
for the first time in the history of music, 
several hundred critics and correspond- 
ents from all parts of the world jour- 
neyed to Rome for the event, telegraph- 
ing to their respective papers after each 
act. This had not been the case even at 
the notable first performance of Verdi’s 
“Otello” and “Falstaff” at the Scala in 
Milan. 

It may well be imagined how great was 
the interect centering in the charming, 
truly magnetic personality of Mascagni. 
The papers published columns about him 
and such important matters as whether 
the maestro had slept well and where 
he had dined were more eagerly read 
than the court news. And let it be said 
that this interest manifested itself not 
only in the upper circles, but in all 
classes from the aristocrats down to the 
cabbies. 

I shall never forget the manner in 
which Mascagni, after he had conducted 
the final rehearsal of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” at the Exhibition Theater was hon- 
ored by the well known theatrical figure, 
Franz von Jauner. A remarkable man, 
von Jauner, who, starting on his career 
as an actor, had gradually climbed to 
the greatest heights in the world of the 
theater, only to be forced by adverse cir- 





The Late Franz von Jauner, the “Oscar 
Hammerstein” of Vienna 


cumstances to descend from those same 
heights, finally dying by his own hand in 
Vienna in 1900. After giving up act- 
ing, Jauner, through clever management 
of the Carl Theater, had made so great 


edge, was placed in charge of the thea- 
trical performances of the Wiener Thea- 
ter and Music Exhibition. 


Kissed by von Jauner 


Jauner was a better actor off the stage 
than on. Hardly had Mascagni, who, by 
the way, is a conductor of distinction, 
finished the intermezzo when Jauner, 
rushing forth in a highly theatric man- 
ner, embraced him, and, tears in his 
eyes, imprinted two resounding kisses on 
the cheeks of the maestro. During this in- 
terlude, Mascagni was surrounded by 
other admirers who attempted to demon- 
strate their wild enthusiasm either in 
the same osculatory manner or by shak- 
ing him by the hand. This enthusiasm, 
while passing all sane bounds and bor- 
dering on the hysterical, was, neverthe- 
less, honestly felt, and was characteristic 
of the way in which all classes in Vienna 
had been affected. 


























Mascagni Conducting the Intermezzo of “Cavalleria”—A Cartoon by Dr. O. 
Boehler 


a name for himself that he was ap- 
pointed director of the Hofoper, a posi- 
tion which he maintained for five years. 
One of his conditions of acceptance was 
that Hans Richter should be engaged 
as conductor, and, under his leadership, 
a fine series of Wagner performances 
was given, a matter more of luck than of 
artistic discernment, because then thé 
finger of destiny already pointed plainly 
to Wagner as the great man of the fu- 
ture. Otherwise Jauner’s consulship at 
the Hofoper was remarkable only for its 
absurd niggardliness in expediture, a 
saving frequently made in the wrong 
places. 

Appointed director of the Ring Thea- 
ter in 1881, Jauner was held responsible 
for the horrible catastrophe which took 
place in that house, two years later, a fire 
in which more than five hundred per- 
sons lost their lives, and, the scapegoat 
for all the other directors in whose thea- 
ters the most rudimentary precautions 
for safety had not been taken, was forced 
to serve a prison sentence. After his re- 
lease he was given the position of stage 
manager of the Theater an der Wien, 
and, because of his authoritative knowl- 





OF LONDON 


Shortly after this I found Mascagni in 
the salon of his apartments at the hotel, 
surrounded by hundreds of myriad-tinted 
letters and billets doux. He was breath- 
lessly at work at a heap of photographs 
to which he was affixing his signature. 
Seeing me, he cried, “Look at this, caro 
mio, isn’t it enough to make one go quite 
mad? Sometimes I almost wish I hadn’t 
written ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’” But 
despite the plaintive mien and tone, he 
fairly radiated happiness. And, after 
looking into his fine face, one could not 
but be glad of his triumph and hope that 
he would prove worthy of it and success- 
fully overcome all obstacles in his path. 


Mascagni’s Apprenticeship 


If my memory serves me correctly it 
was in 1887 that I made Pietro Mas- 
cagni’s acquaintance in Triest, where he 
was engaged as second conductor in 
Scognamiglio’s Sicilian opera company, 
performing in the garden of the Villa 
Murat. The original property of the 
Villa Murat, once the summer residence 
of Napoleon’s famous general, had been 


[Continued on page 20] 
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sold piecemeal, so that little was left of 
the beautiful park and fine residence but 
the name, this name being given to a 
beer garden and a tiny theater out of 
which Scognamiglio made but a preca- 
rious living. 

I had noticed that the performances 
under the leadership of the modest second 
conductor were better than those given 
under the baton of the first, and one day 
I had the pleasure of meeting the “sec- 
ond,” As Mascagni himself, fine artistic 
nature that he has, makes no secret of it, 
there is no reason why I should not 
say that the young conductor’s appear- 
ance at that time was one of utter shab- 
biness, without a trace of the later smart- 
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ness, I might almost say foppishness, 
which gloried in the possession of hun- 
dreds of pairs of ties and socks of every 
conceivable color and shade. When his 
princely salary of 150 lire or $30 a month 
is taken into consideration, it is not sur- 
prising that the composer lacked sar- 
torial smartness, and that he had per- 
force to be content with the satisfaction 
of his barest needs. 

Mascagni, not ashamed to speak of 
the early years of his struggles, is quite 
the antithesis of another modern Italian 
composer, a man whom I knew in the 
humblest of circumstances, and who, 
when in later years he had become fa- 
mous, replied to my remark that those 
days were, after all, beautiful ones: 
“Kindly don’t remind me of that time. 
I am sincerely ashamed of it.” I respect 
Mascagni, for never, even at the very 
height of his fame, being ashamed of the 
needy days of his artistic apprentice- 
ship. 


“The Darling of the Gods” 


Mascagni permitted me to read some 
of the stacked up letters, most of them 
still unopened. There were expressions 
of boundless admiration, of enthusiasm, 
verbal incense and congratulations, let- 
ters from young women seeking a rendez- 
vous, others desiring to greet the master 
at the stage door, but most of them want- 
ing autographed portraits, and enclosing 
photographs for the purpose. Mascagni 
told me that he had already given away 
200 photographs himself and had been 
forced by the demand to order an addi- 
tional one thousand. A good many cor- 


respondents asked him for seats for the ~ 


performance, seats which, at best, owing 
to the demand, it was almost impossible 
to purchase. Some also desired financial 
assistance. Then again others, particu- 
larly women, appeared with gifts. Flow- 
ers, candies, cigars, cigarettes, embroid- 
eries and other more or less useless ar- 
ticles lay scattered about in profusion. 

Of particular interest I found a letter 
from a Count Wrbna, a member of the 
aristocracy, and at that time the holder 
of a high government position. It seems 
to me that this name, as a matter of 
pronunciation, is a worthy rival of the 
much-discussed “Przemysl,” and I should 
welcome advice from kind readers con- 
cerning the correct manner of its Eng- 
lish enunciation. Mascagni had received 
a letter of introduction to this unpro- 
nounceable Count, but as the Count hap- 
pened to be absent from Vienna at the 
moment it was not until several days 
later that he confirmed the receipt of the 
letter, which he did in the following man- 
ner: “My dear Maestro! Our mutual 
friend, Marchese G., has given you a 
letter of introduction to me. I shall at 
once write to our good friend and re- 
quest him kindly to give me a letter of 
introduction to you.” 


Mascagni’s Graciousness 


In order to catch a glimpse of the 
maestro, hundreds stood in front of his 
hotel the whole day. At the Exhibition 
and performances at the theater, thou- 
sands watched for him. The accompany- 
ing scenes not infrequently assumed the 
proportions of riots and sometimes caused 
a stoppage of traffic. It was impossible 
for Mascagni to stop to speak to some- 
one without an interested circle of ad- 
mirers immediately gathering, from 
which escape was practically precluded. 
All wished to see and to talk to him, 
and I must say that Mascagni accepted 
the conditions with charming modesty 
and graciousness. It was not only curi- 
osity and love of the sensational that 
called forth these demonstrations, but 


by fortune. A _ well-known Viennese 
critic summed up this impression to me 
as follows: “Generally, renown is ac- 
quired only after one’s teeth have loos- 
ened and one’s digestion become poor, 
but in this case the crowd has, for once, 
seen a man who has become famous and 
can still laugh with a mouth full of the 
soundest teeth, and whose digestion can 
cope with anything. Believe me, it is 
that which attracts the people, and you 
can rest assured that we should not be 
witnessing such scenes if Mascagni were 
a fat old. gentleman with an unkempt 
beard and bald head!” 

I think my friend, the critic, was right. 
I, for one, have rarely encountered a 
more ingratiating and delightful per- 
sonality than that of Pietro Mascagni 
of the September days of 1892. 


Margaret Chapman, the New York so- 
prano, has been engaged for a return ap- 
pearance at the Peabody Summer School, 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 21. 





Spalding and Mme. Del Valle Appear 
in Willimantic, Conn. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN., April 7.—Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, assist- 
ed by Loretta Del Valle, coloratura so- 
prano, created great enthusiasm at a 
concert given here last night. Mr. Spald- 
ing immediately caught the fancy of his 
audience by his masterly rendition of the 
“Devil’s Trill” Sonata. The Paganini 
concerto was received with continued 
rounds of applause. Mr. Spalding then 
played a group of lighter numbers, 
among them being his own variations on 
the theme of Stephen Foster’s “Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” He played five encores. 

Loretta Del Valle was greeted with 
an ovation after her singing of the diffi- 
cult aria from “Traviata,” to which she 
responded with “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” A group of lighter English songs 
served to establish her still deeper in the 
affections of her audience. André Benoist 
again accompanied both artists in a mas- 
terly manner. 





Fritz Steinbach is suffering from a 
serious case of heart disease. Whethe: 
he can again resume his conductor’s 
duties is much in doubt. 
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Brilliant Program of Spring Music 
at Last of Club’s Saturday 
Afternoon Series 


With Percy Grainger, the Australian 
pianist-composer, appearing in composi- 
tions that radiated the spirit of spring- 
time, and with Marie Kaiser, soprano, 
and Jessie Rowe Lockitt, contralto, in 
song Offerings, the Rubinstein Club 


rounded out the series of afternoon pro- 
grams at the Waldorf, Saturday, 
April 15. 

Additional interest to the pianist’s ap- 
pearance was lent by the presence of his 
mother on the platform, as special guest 
of honor, and her introduction to the 
club, by Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
as “a mother who is very proud of her 
boy.” Mr. Grainger’s offerings were the 
following: 

Grieg’s “Jon Vestafay’s Spring Dance” and 
. “Folk Song from Valders,’’ Chopin Valse in 
\ Flat, Op. 42; Grainger’s Mock Morris 
Dance, the “Irish Tune from County Derry” 
and paraphrase on the ‘Waltz of the Flowers” 
from the Tschaikowsky ‘‘Nutcracker’’ Suite. 
The pianist added an additional composition 
of his own and a Brahms Prelude. 

Miss Kaiser’s delightful offerings were 
largely drawn from the work of Amer- 
ican composers, including the Horsmann 
“Bird of the Wilderness,” A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Allah,” the Schneider “Un- 
mindful of the Roses” and Alexander 
Russell’s “Sacred Fire.” 

Miss Lockitt, who made her initial ap- 
pearance before the club, pleased her au- 
dience with her colorful interpretations 
of A. Goring Thomas’s “Schwerleigt 
auf dem Herzen,” and songs by Hildach, 
Mary Helen Brown and H. Clough- 
Leighter. A “request” number was a 
group of readings from her own poems 
by May Riley Smith. : 





Governor Hears Concert by 1000 Boys at 
Spokane, Wash. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 10. — The 
Auditorium Theater was packed when 
Whitney’s chorus of 1000 boys showed 
the Spokane public what could be done 
with careful drilling and a capable lead- 
er. The boys’ fresh and vigorous voices 
were heard to advantage in a number of 
patriotic airs. The orchestra, also com- 
posed of boys, was remarkably good. The 
proceedings were honored by the presence 
of Governor Lister and his staff. Mr. 
Whitney intends to take his enormous 
troupe of 1000 boys on tour. M.S 





A unique composition for violin, by 
Walter Henry Rothwell, is “Wiener 
Gruss” (“Viennese Greeting”) which is 
dedicated to Albert Spalding and was 
played by him with success at his second 
olian Hall recital. This composition is 
now available to the public having been 
published recently by Carl Fischer. 
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Will C. Macfarlane, the distinguished composer and organist, has the distinction of being one of the first municipal organists 


in the United States. 


His recitals are financed by the City of Portland, Me., and are invariably attended by large audiences. 





WERRENRATH’S ART 
REJOICES HEARERS 


Baritone in Splendid Vocal Con- 
dition for His Annual New 
York Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath’s annual New 
York recital has been hitherto matter for 
an October evening. This year the priv- 
ilege of acting as vocal foil to Geraldine 
Farrer on her concert peregrinations hav- 
ing descended upon him, he deferred his 
local appearance till spring was in the 
air and the public tired of music. It was 
not until Friday evening of last week 
that he materialized in Molian Hall. 
Now Mr. Werrenrath is one of the es- 
tablished necessities, one of the fixed in- 
stitutions of the musical season. Attend- 


ance at his concerts is something of a 
pious (but delectable) artistic pilgrimage 
which one undertakes as zealously when 
music-gorged as when music-hungry. 
Consequently the large audience last 
week seemed natural and proper even at 
a season when such gatherings dwindle. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s winter’s travels and 
labors have not wearied the baritone. 





Last week his voice sounded as fresh as 
it could possibly have after a summer’s 
rest—and what a glorious, virile, reso- 
nant organ it is! There is no need here 
to reiterate that praise so often and so 
heartily bestowed on his art—an art so 
scrupulous, so precious and in all its as- 
pects so refined as almost to seem in- 
compatible with the singer’s years. Such 
achievements are customarily the fruit of 
a ripe lifetime of unremitting artistic en- 
deavor and experience. Happily in Mr. 
Werrenrath they have come to fulfillment 
while he is still in the period of vocal 
sunshine and plenitude. 

Such masterful treatment of the old 
Italians, as Caldara, Giordano, Carissimi, 
in point of authority, phrasing and style 
cannot be passed over dispassionately. 
It was with these three masters that 
the baritone began his program. He has 
often sung “Caro mio ben,” “Vittoria, 
mio core” and “Come raggio di sol” here 
but never better than last week. The 
last-named struck deepest, but this be- 
cause it is the greatest of the three— 
one of the grandest songs in existence, 
and as noble as Schubert or Beethoven. 
The following group passed off as well. 
It included Schubert’s “Doppelganger,” 
Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt,” and two Hugo 
Wolf songs, including “Zur Ruh, zur 
Ruh,” with an encore in the shape of 
Schumann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume.” 
A French group offered Fauré’s “Sylvie” 
and “Apres un réve,”’ Massenet’s “Vision 
fugitive” and other matters and the eve- 
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ning ended with Morris Class’s “To You, 
Dear Heart,” the Irish folksongs “The 
Little Red Lark,” “Little Mary Cassidy” 
and “Over the Hills and Far Away” (in 
William Arms Fisher’s splendid ar- 
rangements) and Stanley Avery’s “Tim- 
ber Trail,” which might pass muster for 
an imitation of something out of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Details are not called for. 

One rejoiced that Mr. Werrenrath had 
tempered that missionary fervor which 
has so weakened his programs for some 
years past. The proportion of good mu- 
sic offered last week was greater than 
has been the case in several years. He 
gave “Doppelganger” most impressively, 
the delicious “Lauf der Welt” with 
piquant humor and “Zur Ruh” finely 
enough to necessitate a repetition. And 
in “Vision fugitive” he demonstrated 
marked ability in utterances of a more 
dramatic ring. Indeed, Mr. Werrenrath 
has effectually conquered that reserve 
and anxious repression that used some- 
what to deprive his singing of emotional 
contrast. 

Richard Epstein accompanied him in 
effective fashion. H. F. P. 
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OFFERS PRIZE FOR 
KANSAS STATE ODE 


$100 to Be Given for Best Choral 
Setting of Poem—Kreiser in 
Organ Recital 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 15.—Extensive 
plans are being made for the June cele- 


bration of the semi-centennial of Ne- H. G. K. was furnished by Eddy Brown at his The shorter things pleased immensely 

braska’s statehood, when a pageant will farewell recital of the season, in AXolian — cae 6 Per ogg — wake. In 
be given at Lincoln on the Nebraska HARRIETTE CADY RECITAL Hall, on Sunday afternoon, April 16. pean: a Gilad wok ek lll 4 
Field. A State committee comprising Apparently the announcement of anvther _ panist. B. R. 4 


Superintendent A. O. Thomas, Ross 
Hammond and Paul Jensen announces 
that John D. Haskell of Wakefield, Neb., 
offers a prize of $100 for the best musical 


prograin being given by the Novello 
Trio, Eula Marshall, pianist; Helen 
Chase, violinist; Miriam Little, ’cellist; 
Mrs. Joseph Grainger, soprano; Mariel 
Jones, pianist. 

The Thursday Morning Musical Re- 
view also held its annual open meet- 
ing at the hcme of the president, Mrs. 
A. J. Morris. A beautiful program of 
“program music” (which has been the 
club’s study the past year) was given 
by Mrs. Luther Mumford, Eula Marshall, 
Mrs. E. A. Schloss, Mrs. Murray French, 
Mrs. Lynn Lloyd and Louise Zumwinkel. 





All-Russian Program Introduces Pianist’s 
Arrangement of Folk-Songs 


A program of Russian music, which in- 
cluded many interesting novelties of the 


EDDY BROWN GIVES 
FAREWELL RECITAL 


Violinist Displays His Gifts in 
Last New York Appearance 
of Season 





Conclusive confirmation as to his posi- 
tion among the elect in the violin world 


appearance by this sterling artist pos- 
sessed elements of potency, for the au- 
ditorium was filled with attentive listen- 
ers who seized upon every opportunity 


famous Mendelssohn Concerto were 
played in fine style. Technical profi- 
ciency, although amply equal to the oc- 
casion, was relegated to a subordinate 
position, and the young American artist 
threw himself with ardor before the 
inner altars of this music. This applies 
even more truly to his reading of the 
Vitali Ciaconne, which massively mod- 
eled music contains more that is death 
less than its predecessors on this pro 
gram. Mr. Brown’s _ interpretation 
created a furore, which resulted in an 
extra number. 





Why She Subscribes 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
I inclose P. O. order for renewal of m 








setting to the words of the State ode, modern school, was given by Harriette to voice their appreciation. Mr. Brown subscription. I enjoy your paper to th: 4 
the music to be for mixed voices. Any- Cady at the Bandbox Theater on Sunday selected the Goldmark Suite, Op. 11; fullest extent. Couldn’t get along with ‘ 
evening, April 16. One of the unique Mendelssohn’s Concerto; the Vitali Cia- out it. 


one may compete for the prize, and a 
copy of the poem will be sent to anyone 
who may apply to the superintendent 
for it. 

Edward Kreiser of Kansas City played 
the opening recital on the new pipe- 
organ at the First Christian Church on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Kreiser was 
warmly received, and among the num- 
bers most enjoyed were two by J. Frank 
Frysinger, Lincoln’s well-known organ- 
ist. A number of prominent organists 
of the city met Mr, Kreiser at a luncheon 
in his honor given by Mrs. H. J. Kirsch- 
stein, local manager. 

On Monday afternoon at the Temple 
Theater, the Woman’s Club gave an 
added impetus to the city’s campaign for 
community music, which was _ recently 
stimulated by the Supervisors’ National 
Convention held here. Mrs. D. C. Turley, 
one of the city’s splendid soloists, led the 
huge audience in the singing of familiar 
songs. 

On Monday the Matinée Musicale, Mrs. 
Phil Easterday, president, gave a most 
interesting program, Mrs. H. J. Lehn- 
hoff, contralto; Grace Morley, violinist; 
Mrs. C. E. Matson, soprano, and Emily 
Schlemmer, pianist, being the soloists. 

The Musical Art Club, one of the seri- 
ous study clubs of the city (Mrs. R. O. 
Hummel, president), held its annual 
“suest evening” at the home of Mrs. Jo- 
seph Grainger on Tuesday evening. The 
event was most enjoyable, an attractive 


groups, given by request, was. the 
pianist’s own arrangement of three Rus- 
sian folk songs, the “Wedding Song,” 
“Song of the Volga Boatman,” and 
“Mosquito Dance,” in which fantastic 
rhythm has been used, and a pronounced 
feeling for color and atmosphere dis- 
played. 

Arensky’s Etude on a Chinese theme, 
the “L’Orient et L’Occident” of Dvorsky, 
and the Glinka-Henselt “Cavatina” 
formed the other offerings in Miss Cady’s 
initial group, which was enhanced, as 
were the following numbers, by a short 
elucidation by the pianist preceding each 
group. 

A new Etude by Stravinsky and three 
Preludes by Scriabine were among the 
novelties of the program and which 
served as a fine medium to display Miss 
Cady’s sense of dynamic modulation and 
interesting musicianship. A Rachmani- 
noff Barcarolle and Prelude, Rubinstein’s 
Etude in E Flat Major, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Theme Original et Variations” and the 
Borodine “Au Couvent” were other num- 
bers that elicited well-merited applause 
for Miss Cady’s pianistic skill. M.S. 





Carrie M. Cramp has resigned her 
position as supervisor of music in the 
public schools at Hanover, Pa., to accept 
a position as one of the music teachers 
in the Julia Richman High School, New 
York. 
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PAUL REIMERS 


Master of Chanson, Lieder and Folksong 
—Henry T. Finck, N. Y. Eve. Post 


HIS CRITICS SAY: 


conne; the Bach-Auer Siciliano; a Ga- 
votte-Intermezzo, Saar-Brown, and 
Wieniawski’s Air Russe. 

The fluent Goldmark work and the 


Very sincerely, 
SADIE L. WILLIAMS, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Dallas, Tex., March 4, 1916. 
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CONSTANCE 


PURDY 


4 His style is finished and artistic; his singing highly 
intelligent and musical. He is well fitted to discourse 
instructively on the art of song singing and his remarks 
are properly borne out by his practical exposition. 





English, French, German. 


¢ IN INSTRUCTIVE —New York Times—Jan. 26th, 1916. 
4 Mr. Reimers spoke in a witty, lucid, instructive and 
RECITAL enlightening manner upon the art of singing and of IS A PROGRAM OF 
Lecture and song interpre- song in general. His delivery of his program vocally e 
was one of musical finish and taste. 
tation. —New York Sun—Jan. 25th, 1916. 


{ Paul Reimers, tenor, believes in only one method for 
singers. He embodied the methods in the words ‘Sing 
Well” and he proved that he could sing well. 

—New York Tribune—Jan, 26th, 1916. 


4 Mr. Reimers has a remarkably smooth, polished vocal 
style. His “‘method,”’ to use one of the words which 
he put into disrepute in his lecture, might be called 
Italian or French, is so refined and finished. His 
numbers were unusually interesting. 
—New York Herald—Jan, 26th, 1916 
4 Mr. Reimers sang with his accustomed art. As a 
lecturer, Mr. Reimers is interesting and often witty. 
—New York Matl—Jan. 26th, 1916. 


RUSSIAN SONGS 


INCLUDED IN YOUR COURSE ¥ 


Mr. Reimers’ supremacy as a 
song interpreter has been sub- 
stantiated by his VICTOR 
RECORDS and his joint re- 
citals with Alma Gluck and 
Julia Culp. 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, by arrangement with Music League of America 
AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 
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400 Riverside Drive New York 
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CARL COCHEMS | 


LEADING BASSO cuIcAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION, 1915-1916 


Scores a Big Success in Concert in Blackstone Theatre 





Che fruits of his training were present 
yesterday’s concert in the Blackstone The 
full ripeness. The voice is pure, powert 
of beautiful tone quality, evenly controlle 
proved equal to the widely differing den 
»f his program. He delivered with br 
ind taste such songs as “Ho! Jolly Jenkin’ 
“King Charles” (White) in marked cont 
his delicate and graceful presentation 
penter’s “The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s ! 

Mr. Cochems’ artistry merits a first pla 
an interpreter of lieder, as well as among 
ranks of operatic bassos. 

Carl Cochems has a large, well rounded v 
which is both resonant and suave He 
with spirit and feeling, and in the German s 
with an eunciation of excellent clarity. —£d@ 
Voore in Chicago Daily Journal. 


LORO GOOCH, Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Me TL Won MM 


Mr. Cochems sang with a vim-and an earnest 
ness that was interesting. His voice is big, 
with an even scale and under good control 
Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post 


Mr. Cochems’ singing of Brahms and Schubert 
lieder even improved the estimate of his good 
work with the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
of this past season.—Eric De Lamarter in Chi 
cago Daily Tribune. 


Mr. Cochems has a sonorous basso, which he 
uses with intelligence and discretion. His dic 
tion is excellent. He was obliged to add two 
encores, “The Star” (Rogers) and “Mother o’ 
Mine.”—Herman Devries in Chicago Evening 
American, 
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Mr. Cochems is well known as an earnest 
artist of high aspirations. The success which 
he has attained has resulted from years of care- 
ful study in the acquisition of musical and vocal 
culture.—Staats-Zeitung, Chicago. 
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Mr. Cochems possesses a voice of uncommon 
richness and sonority. It is particularly ef- 
fective in songs of exuberent and breezy char- 
acter. “Ho! folly Jenkin” and “King Charles” 
were excellently set forth—Felix Borowski in 
Chicago Herald. 


Mr. Cochems has the same flexibility all over 
his register. He can be boisterous as a good 
bass should be in “‘Ho! Jolly Jenkin” (Sullivan) 
and suave as a good musician should be in 
Brahms.—James Whittaker in Chicago Examiner 
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TO CHORAL VICTORY 





Mrs. John Dunn, Jr., Philadelphia Con- 
tralto and Choral Director 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12.—At the an- 
nual federation of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of Philadelphia 
and Germantown, held in the new build- 
ing of the Kensington Branch last Sat- 
urday, the opening feature was a singing 
contest for choruses of women’s voices, 
which was won by the Germantown 
Chorus, under the direction of Mrs. John 
Dunn, Jr. The other entries were the 
Kensington Avenue, Central Branch, 
Collins and Chrysanthemum choruses, all 
of which were required to sing the same 
two compositions, the popular “Car- 
mina” and “Little Cotton Dolly,” by 
Adam Geibel. Mrs. Dunn, who is a well- 
known local contralto and director of 
the music in the New Thought Chapel 
of Truth, in Germantown, with a studio 
in the Fuller Building, 10 South 
Kigheenth Street, had trained her chorus 
to such a degree of proficiency in all the 
required points that the vote of the 
judges, Adam Geibel, Mrs. Richard Mad- 
dock and George B. C. Thomas, was 
inanimous in its favor. The prize was 
a silver loving cup, which remains in the 
possession of the winners for one year, 
Honorable mention was won by the Ken- 
ington Avenue chorus. 


WORK OF AUGSTEIN PUPILS 


Students of Well-Known Vocal Teacher 
Have Gratifying Success 


Great success has been achieved by 
everal artist pupils of Wilhelm Aug- 
stein, the New York vocal teacher and 
exponent of the school of the late Frank 
King Clark. Mme. Loretta del Valle, as- 
isting artist to Albert Spalding, follow- 
ng her success through Pennsylvania, 
ippeared in recitals in Newark, Utica, 
N. Y.; Willimantic, Conn.; Easton, Pa., 
ind was everywhere most enthusiastically 
eceived. 

Mme. Alberta Carina, formerly a lead- 

g soprano of the Berlin and Brussels 
Opera Houses, made her American 
peratic début as “Aennchen” in a per- 
rmance of “Der Freischiitz,” given by 
he National Opera Club at the Waldorf. 
‘Ime. Carina gave a performance of 
ighly artistic value and lived up to her 





European reputation as a fine singer and 
an actress of unusual qualities. 

Edith Hausling gave a recital at the 
Harvard Musical Club, Boston, before a 
highly musical audience and was warmly 
applauded. 

Rose Hagopian sang programs of Ar- 
menian songs in recitals at Ann Harbor 
and Detroit, and was equally well re- 
ceived by public and press. She will also 
appear in New York in a concert to be 
given for the benefit of the Armenian 
war sufferers at the Waldorf. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE GIVES 
FINE PORTLAND CONCERT 


Ellen Bronson Babcock Assists Maine 
City’s Municipal Organist in 
Excellent Program 





PORTLAND, ME., April 8.—Ellen Bron- 
son Babcock was the assisting artist at 
the Municipal Concert on Thursday, 
which was the sixteenth of the series. 
She performed the ‘“Maestoso” and 
“Larghetto” from Chopin’s Concerto in 
KF Minor and the whole of Schumann’s 
A Minor Concerto in a masterly manner. 
She played with technical facility and 
temperament. After her playing of the 
first Concerto she was fairly loaded down 
with flowers. 

Will C. Macfarlane, the municipal or- 
ganist, gave a most excellent arrange- 
ment of the orchestral parts on the 
organ, and, especially in the Schumann 
Concerto, with its wealth of tone color, 
had plenty of opportunities to show the 
orchestral qualities of the organ. In 
addition he played two pieces of Guil- 
mant and the “Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor” of Bach, which was faultlessly 
played, working up to a glorious climax 
in the pedal solo. A. B. 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH MUSICALE 


Sixth Sunday Program Introduces Artist 
Pupils of Mr. Griffith 


The sixth musicale of the season was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 
at their studio, 318 West Eighty-second 
street, last Sunday afternoon. The artists 
were Mrs. Edith Caler Carr, soprano, 
and Hardy Williamson, tenor. 

Mrs. Caler Carr sang “Elsa’s Traum,” 


“Lohengrin,” Wagner; “La Columba” 
(Old Tuscan), Schindler; “The Star,” 


James H. Rogers; “Youth Comes Danc- 
ing,” Marion Bauer; “Song of the 
Canoe,” Hallett Gilberté; and “An Open 
Secret,” Huntington Woodman. Mr. 
Williamson sang “FE lucevan le stelle” 
(Tosca), Puccini; “My Love,” Max Herz- 
berg; “Love Sounds the Alarm,” Handel, 
and “My Heart’s Desire,” Robert C. 
Clarke. 

Mrs. Caler Carr is a dramatic so- 
prano with a voice capable of great flexi- 
bility as well as sustained l/egato and she 
uses it with excellent control. Mr. 
Williamson revealed a beautiful voice of 
wide range. He sang brilliantly with 
splendid phrasing and diction. Both are 
artist pupils of Mr. Griffith. 


Youngstown (Ohio) Dancers Appear in 
Classic Ensemble 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 15.—An in- 
teresting dance recital given recently at 
the South High School served to intro- 
duce twelve pupils of Mrs. Eula Richter 
Harris. The dancers, with few excep- 
tions, were high school students, and 
their classic interpretations were pre- 
sented to a large and most appreciative 
audience. A unique solo dance was that 
given by Emily Arms, who gave one of 
her own compositions, a dance to Charles 

lakefield Cadman’s “Indian Love Song, 
on an Indian Melody.” Special mention 
should also be made of the graceful 
dances by Julia Viall and Gertrude Grif- 
feth. 








Many Middle Western Cities to 
Hear Elsa Fischer Quartet 




















Members of the Elsa Fischer Quartet, Which Has Recently Joined the Artist 
Forces of Walter Anderson 


A® announcement of importance is that the 
under the management of Walter Anderson. The 


Fischer Quartet has come 
splendid progress that 


Elsa 


these talented young women have made by a long list of engagements successfully 
filled, indicates that next season will bring them wider scope for their talents. 
In addition to bookings for next season at the Columbia University, Indiana Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, Ill.; New York Music-Lovers’ Club, ete., a spring tour 


has been booked for Pennsylvania, Western 


New York, Ohio and Indiana, one 


week having been taken by the Indiana University. 





NOTABLE ARTISTS IN 
RECITAL AT DAYTON 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Plans 
Benefit for Young Tenor—Gabri- 
lowitsch and Bauer Heard 


15.—The most 
probably has 


DAYTON, OHIO, April 
remarkable concert that 
ever been given in Dayton took place 
Thursday, April 13, at Memorial Hall, 
when Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch appeared before a large audience 
and presented their interesting program 
They were 
obliged to respond to many encores, and 
after the program many crowded on the 
stage to thank them personally for the 
rare treat which had been given. The 
artists were brought to Dayton under 
the local management of A. F. Thiele. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink paid a visit to 
Dayton on April 3 and sang to more than 
two thousand auditors, delighting them 
by her matchless art. She appeared 
under the management of A. F. Thiele, 
and all who heard her declared she was 
in even better voice than when she last 
appeared here two weeks ago. She was 
assisted by Edith Evans, accompanist, 
who is an Ohio girl, having many friends 
here, and whose artistic worth was 
greatly appreciated. A visit from the 
matchless contralto is always a great 
event in the lives of all Dayton music 
lovers. 

Hilbert Kratzer, boy tenor, who has 
been studying with John Finley William- 
son, was given a benefit at Memorial 
Hall, April 7, by the choir of the First 
U. B. Church, of which Mr. Williamson 
is director. A very large audience at- 


of two-piano compositions. 


tended and appreciated the splendid work 
of the choir, as well as of the young 
singer. Mr. Kratzer sang for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and the great contralto 
promised to return and sing for a benefit 
performance the latter part of May, to 
enable him to continue not only his 
academic studies but his voice training 
as well. 

Last evening at Memorial Hall the 
third annual concert of the Dayton Pub 
lic School Chorus of 550 voices and the 
orchestra of 150 was given before an 
enormous audience. The grade _ school 
chorus gave a beautiful program under 
the leadership of Prof. O. E. Wright, and 
the orchestra, picked from twenty grade 
school orchestras, accomplished remark- 
able results under the patient and effec- 
tual training of Conrad Yahreis. 

The Women’s Music Club has elected 
the following new officers: 

Mrs. Katherine Hammond Tizzard, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bertha Herbruck, vice-president ; 
Alverda Sinks, recording secretary; Muriel 
rederick, treasurer, and Nettie Marquardt, 
corresponding secretary: new members of 
the Board, Mrs. Edith Crebs, Eleanor Moore 
and Nellie Davis 

“SCHERZO.” 


One Hundred Chautauqua Appearances 
for Lillian Heyward 


Lillian Heyward, the young American 
soprano, has met with marked success 
since her recent entrance into the concert 
field in New York. Besides a host of 
private and public appearances, Miss 
Heyward has been engaged for 100 
Chautauqua appearances by the Red- 
path Musical Bureau. Lately she was 
engaged for the spring festival in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., with the Choral So- 
ciety of Salem College. Another appear- 
ance is with the Jersey City Philhar- 
monic in Union Hill, N. J., on April 28. 
Millo Picco, the baritone, is to be the 
other assisting artist on this occasion. 





MAY PETERSON 


FOUR GREAT CITIES 





~“—eene 


NEW YORK 
Miss Peterson’s voice is beautiful. One 
in listen long to such a voice, especially 
hen it is used with interpretative skill. 
. New interpreters of songs equipped 
graciously as Miss Peterson are in- 
| (eed rare, and one who shows something 
[ poetic imagination, together with 
irmth of feeling and a sense of hu- 
r, is doubly welcome.’’—W. J. Hen- 


son in the New York Sun, October |———_—-| the control of its possessor.’’—Chicago -————————| Boston Globe, December 28, 1915. 


| 29, 1915. 

She revealed a voice of exceptional 
eauty—a high soprano—pure, limpid, 
xpressive, and admirably equalized 
roughout its range.’’—Maz Smith in 

he Ne w York Press, October 29. 1915. 











- 


CHICAGO 
‘“‘What the public liked best was Miss 
Peterson’s marvellously delicate, ethereal, 
lilting, fairylike pianissimo.’’—Chicago 
American. 


LIN KE D 





BOSTON 
‘‘Miss Peterson was a happy surprise 
. . » voice of beautiful quality — 
haunting beauty of tone. . dell- 
cate, artless simplicity.’""°—Boston Tran- 





‘*4 new star has flashed into our sky 

S. L. Faye, Chicago Daily News. 

‘She disclosed a voice of considerable 
charm, a voice that clearly has been ex 
cellently trained, and which is well under 


Herald. 

‘‘Miss Peterson is the sort of singer who 
makes you believe again in the beauty of 
the voice of the lyric stage.’’—Zric Dela 
marter, Chicago Tribune. 











script, December 28, 1915. 


‘‘Miss Peterson gave pleasure by the 
purity and flexibility of her voice and 
her musical sense as an interpreter.’’— 


‘She has an agreeable voice, fresh and 
warm. Pleasing as a singer, she pleased 
also as an interpreter of the lieder.’’— 
Boston Herald, December 28, 1915. 











purity and tone She handles t as a 
consummate artist.’’ Le Temps, Paris 
“The manner in which Miss Peterson 
sang the most expressive phases of the 
opera, her exquisite simplicity, her pene 
trating charm, enraptured the audience 
—_———=| which had already been conquered by her 
grace and beauty There was no lack 
of ovation.’’—Gaulois, Paris 
“She achieved a big success The most 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS 
IN HER PRA IS E 





PARIS 
Miss Peterson's success was endorsed 
and consecrated by the Parisian publi 
remarkable by its 


she POoSSesses u vyolce 


promising future is in store for her 
Le Figaro, Paria 
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- SHAKESPEARE IN ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


A Multitude of Works Composed, with But Few Possessing Merit Commensurate with the Sub- 
ject—The Poet’s Very Greatness Seems to Cast Spell of Impotence Upon Those Who 
Seek to Interpret Him in Terms of Music—Exceptions in Certain of the Compositions of 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn and a Few Others—Stillman-Kelley, John K. Paine, W. H. 
Humiston and, Above All, Edward MacDowell, Among Americans Who Have Made 


Interesting Contributions to Shakesperean Symphonic Literature / 








By HERBERT F. PEYSER 




















——__— + 
—_——— 


ROBABLY no poet ever inspired as 
much bad music as Shakespeare. 
The very fact affords paradoxical testi- 
mony to his consuming greatness. It 
demonstrates his ineluctable sway over 


the creative imagination of a _ lesser 
cast and, conversely, the relative or ac- 
tual impotence of choicer spirits who es- 
say in one fashion or another to fructify 
their own inspiration in the cosmic light 
of his. To some two and a half cen- 
turies of composers Shakespeare has been 
a dulcet siren voice, irresistible in lure 
but in most instances utterly destructive 
in effect. No figure in literature ever 
avenged so inexorably the desecration of 
his spirit. He 

*“...smiles and is still, 

Out-topping knowledge’”’ 


but his own heaven-enkindled radiance 
is the flame that reduces to nothing 
the dross of those who would conjure 
from divinity anything less than its own 
likeness. He brooks no transposition that 
is not humbly effected in the terms of his 
own spiritual substance. 

The almost invariable and ruthless 
defeat of those who have endeavored to 
translate him to the operatic form is one 
of the historic truisms of music. And the 
quantity of bad songs evolved from the 
vocal lyrics of his dramas outnumbers 
the worthy and the great in appalling 
proportion. The like holds with respect 
to the absolute music engendered under 
the dominion of his works. Obviously 
there is less of such. But the relative 
percentage of good and evil rests for all 
purposes the same. Symphonic works be- 
gotten of the Shakespearean impulse can 
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scarcely be said to haunt our concert 
halls in quantity. Unlike sorrows, 


‘...they come as single spies, 
Not in battalions.” 


One or two, indeed, resemble the poor in 
being ever with us. A few other “sam- 
ples that have virtue” ought to be vouch- 
safed a more extensive and periodic 
representation than is the case. The rest 
are too utterly dead of body and spirit 


ever conceivably to revisit the glimpses 


of the moon in any shape. 

In surveying Shakespearean music of 
the symphonic order it is necessary to 
differentiate between the sort conceived 
primarily for concert performance and 
that “incidental” music devised to ac- 
company and accentuate dramatic per- 
formance. Several of the most familiar 
and, for that matter, of the very best 
orchestral compositions of Shakespearean 
motivation answer to this description. 
Another matter to be borne in mind is 
that instrumental pieces associated with 
the Bard automatically register them- 
selves as program music in contradistinc- 
tion to the absolute type. 

It is by reason of this last that prac- 
tically the entire bulk of independent 
instrumental composition fashioned in 
the umbra of Shakespeare is a nineteenth 
and twentieth century product. The 
avowed delineation of concrete fact and 
frankly designated emotional experience 
were distinctive traits taking their rise 
in the romanticists. The pre-Beethovenian 
classicists did none of this sort of thing. 
But even those who, like Mendelssohn, 
clung zealously to various characteristic 
classic formulas and repudiated many of 
the bolder strokes and broader idioms of 
the more iconoclastic agitators, felt the 
magnetism of the freely defined poetic 
program and built on the comfortable 
foundations it offered them. The tend- 
ency made some strange _ bed-fellows 
about the middle of the last century. 


By Little Known Composers 


The confinement of this form of Shakes- 
pearean music to the compass of barely 
more than a single century naturally re- 
stricts it quantitatively by contrast with 
the Shakespearean song literature. Yet 
this must not be taken as implying a 
scarcity. I have before me a list com- 
piled by Oscar G. Sonneck, of the Library 
of Congress. It enumerates fifty-two 
composers of orchestral music inspired 
by Shakespeare’s works and is not ex- 
haustive though for present purposes it 
will serve. Ten nationalities are repre- 
sented and not a few of the names ring 
decidedly new. Among other things it 
itemizes a “Romeo and Juliet” overture 
by a certain Wilhelm Freudenberg; a 
“dramatic symphony” by Ludwig Heid- 
ingsfeld with “King Lear” as_ subject 
matter; a “Macbeth” overture, by Wil- 
helm Heinefetter; incidental music for 
the “Merchant of Venice,” composed by 
Wilhelm Karl Miihldorfer; a “psychic 
sketch for orchestra” on the topic of 
“Hamlet” done by one Horace Wadham 
Nicholl (who was born in 1848 and is 
said to be living in New York) and 
works of one sort or another founded on 
“King John,” “Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona,” “Macbeth,” “Hamlet” and _ the 
“Tempest” tagged with such names as 
Henry Hugo Pierson, Robert Radecke, 
Georg Vierling. 

Individuals whose names the eye greets 
with more or less familiarity have been 
no less industrious in the poet’s behalf 
than their obscure inferiors. The Italian 
Antonio Bazzini wrote a “King Lear” 
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overture, though his title to a durable 
fame would appear to rest more securely 
on the little “Ronde des Lutins,” which 
violinists like to play as an encore piece. 
Sir Julius Benedict, who perpetrated the 
unspeakable “Carnival of Venice” varia- 
tions, in which venturesome coloratura 
sopranos still like to disport themselves, 
turned out a “Tempest” overture, and his 
contemporary, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
a “Twelfth Night” one, besides a “dra- 
matic suite, “Coriolanus.” Incidentally, 
it may be noted that while Beethoven’s 
superb “Coriolanus” was not written for 
Shakespeare, it fits his tragedy like a 
glove. “Lear” appealed naturally enough 
to the stormy petrel temperament of Hec- 
tor Berlioz, and he wrote an overture 
on the subject, the value of which is not 
large. A work of more elaborate char- 
acter is his “Romeo and Juliet” Sym- 
phony, which will be considered pres- 
ently in greater detail. Another French- 
man, Bourgault-Ducoudray, whose spe- 
cialty is the arrangement of folk-songs, 
turned his attention to Shakespeare with 
a symphonic poem called “L’enterrement 
d’Ophelie” as a direct consequence, while 
the lamented disciple of César Franck, 
the richly endowed Ernest Chausson, 
wrote dance music for the “Tempest,” of 
any American performance of which I 
can find no record. 

The “Tempest” also inspired Frederick 
Corder, who has achieved immortality 
of a sort by his preciously bad English 
translations of Wagner’s poems—real lit- 
erary “frightfulness” of a kind—to a“‘con- 
cert overture” called “Prospero.” Zdenko 
Fibich, the Bohemian, has an “Othello” 
Symphony, and Grieg’s friend, Niels 
Gade, the Danish Mendelssohn, a “Ham- 
let” overture. So has Joseph Joachim, 
though anyone who heard the torturing 
“Hungarian Concerto” of his which the 
Boston Symphony played here, must 
shudder inwardly at the thought of what 
he must have done with a theme that 
gave his “reflective” capacities such lib- 
eral scope. On the other hand, the popu- 
lar Engelbert Humperdinck wrote two 
“Shakespearean Suites” of which his 
American admirers seem never even to 
have heard. Doubtless they are of in- 
ferior quality—practically all of his 
music heard here outside of his two fa- 
mous operas has proved so. Neverthe- 
less, one would be curious to know some- 
thing of them. 

Even William Shakespeare has writ- 
ten music to William Shakespeare. But 
the composer who so honored his name- 
sake was neither identical with the poet 
nor, would it seem, any embodiment of 
his transmigrated _ spirit. He has 
achieved international repute as a sing- 
ing teacher, though the fact that his 


effusion bears the supplementary legend 
“Opus 15” indicates a fruitful avocation. 
The piece in question is denominated a 
“dramatic overture, after seeing Er- 
nesto Rossi perform ‘Hamlet.’” Of the 
qualities of the piece there is no avail- 
able chronicle. Whence one continues 
to esteem William Shakespeare for. his 
vocal pedagogy! 

As for the “Othello” of Dvorak, it is 
one of a trilogy of overtures, of which 
the others are “In der Natur” and “Car- 
nival.” The last-named is extremely 
familiar. Its popularity and charm have 
greatly eclipsed the others, neither of 
which receives frequent performance. 


Outstanding Examples 


But space forbids the present enumer- 
ation of even one-half of those of whom 
this survey should treat. I am con- 
strained, therefore, to limit myself to 


~ very incomplete and necessarily super- 


ficial comment on the outstanding exam- 
ples of instrumental music evoked by 
some aspect of the Shakespearean idea. 
These are not of equal importance, to be 
sure; indeed, some of them owe their 
mention far more to their composers’ im- 
portance through other accomplishments 
than by virtue of their intrinsic merits. 
In this category indubitably fall the “An- 
tony and Cleopatra” Overture of Rubin- 
stein, the “Julius Caesar” Overture of 
Schumann (his Op. 128; how many lov- 
ers of Schumann are familiar with it? 
Nay, how many know of its existence?) ; 
Smetana’s overture, “Richard III,” Tan- 
eieff’s to “Hamlet,” Rheinberger’s to the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Raff’s to “Ro- 
meo”’ and “Macbeth,” Volkmann’s to“ Rich- 
ard III,” Svendsen’s to “Romeo and 
Juliet.” - Felix Weingartner produced a 
symphonic poem, “King Lear.” Arthu: 
Sullivan wrote some commendable musi 
for the “Tempest” and the late Cole 
ridge Taylor has an orchestral suite, 
“Othello” that is not without its merits 

It is a singular phenomenon that th 
great majority of instrumental produc 
tions owing their origin to the Shakes 
pearean drama have emanated from 
composers of a preponderantly lyrica! 
bent. An “Othello” springs not from a 
Beethoven or a Wagner or another in 
whose nature inhered the corresponding 
passion and power to weld in tone th 
cataclysm of spirit, but from a Dvorak; 
while a “Richard III” proceeds from th 
gentle folk poet Smetana to lame and 
impotent musical conclusions. And there 
may be found further instances of baf 
fling misalliance—unaccountable, _ sinc: 
by all tokens such disparities of tempera 
ment and achievement should not exis 
It is the defection of the constitutional! 
strong where one had most counted o: 
their power. Thus a_ Tschaikowsk) 
weakens in the face of a “Hamlet,” 
Strauss in the exposition of a “Macbeth.” 
The psychology of the matter seem 
never to have been explained. 


Mendelssohn’s Priceless Setting 


The supreme flights of Shakespea' 
(with the possibility of a single excep 
tion) have not occasioned the fines! 
specimens of orchestral compositio: 
Symphonic “Hamlets,” “Lears,” “Othe! 
los” and “Macbeths” are, as intimated, 
second rate at best. It has remained f 
the lyrical fantasy of the “Midsumm: 
Night’s Dream” and the comparative’: 
early written lyric tragedy, “Romeo an 
Juliet,” to furnish musical art with 
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most substantial symphonic contributions 
of the kind. 

Mendelssohn music frames a priceless 
canvas pricelessly. He does not paint the 
lily; he sets off its beauty with ferns of 
fragile delicacy, with tender greens of 
shapes exquisitely fanciful. Granville 
Barker rejected Mendelssohn in favor of 
archaic and traditional tunes in his un- 
imaginative and unconventional produc- 
tion of the piece last year. I observed 
no gain of any sort through this arch- 
aeological accuracy. The argument that 
mid-nineteenth century formulas have no 
place in the contemporary theater rings 
plausible but practical experience invali- 
dates it in this particular issue. 

Concerning the qualities of the music 
itself there need be no comment. The 
overture and the nocturne are household 
words, and the nuptial march is as ines- 
capable at the conclusion of every civil- 
ized marriage ceremony as Wagner’s 
“Treulich gefiihrt” at the beginning of 
it. The overture, written at the age of 
seventeen and seventeen years before the 
rest of the music (which the King of 
Prussia commissioned for a Potsdam re- 
vival of the comedy in 1843) is a flaw- 
less thing in idea, grace of imagination 
and technique (“consider how finished 
its form!” exclaimed Wagner in admi- 
ration). But it is worth recalling that 
the public did not take warmly to this 
music at first. 


Berlioz and Tschaikowsky 


Mr. Sonneck’s list records no other 
works inspired by this comedy. But 
‘Romeo and Juliet” has occasioned in- 
strumental creations in abundance. Of 
these only two call for something more 
than bare mention. That of Berlioz, a 
hybrid symphony with choruses (it thus 
partakes at moments something of the 
nature of a cantata), is in conjunction 
with his opera based on “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” the most ambitious of 
his Shakespearian undertakings. He 
lavished affection and effort on_ the 
work and with reason. Juliet was one 
of the best réles of Henrietta Smithson, 
whom he first idolized, then married and 
subsequently detested and divorced. We 
heard a large part of the symphony at 
one of Walter Damrosch’s concerts this 
last winter. The “Queen Mab” scherzo 
is still tolerable, the rest tawdry, insuf- 
ferably dull or else saccharine. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “fantasy-overture”—the desig- 
nation really signifying nothing out of 
the ordinary—is not only a very different 
tale but hits off the soul of the matter 
as no other musical treatment that the 
tragedy ever received. What if the 
piece is flavored something d la Russe! 
The moods fall convincingly on each 
other, their tonal expression cuts to the 
quick by its vivid eloquence and rich 
beauty. The love melody, the mysteri- 
ous, swaying nocturne of soft, pulsing 
harmonies that leads up to it, the pas- 
sionate sob in the horns—unforgettable 
details of all these! The love tune was 
originally the basis of a duet (which 
is extant) intended for an _ operatic 
“Romeo” that never came to pass. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet,” despite 
good points, falls well below the mighty 
exigencies of its theme. His “Tempest” 
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Many a singer on the concert and operatic stage would do 

Werrenrath’s. 


learn much which they do not now know, for this young 
\merican barytone’s schooling is of the best, and what he 


well to attend a recital of Mr. 
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—likewise and inferior effort compared 
with “Romeo”—had a singular fate. The 
idea came originally from Vladimir 
Stassov, who outlined an elaborate pro- 
gram to build on. Tschaikowsky went 
at it with enthusiasm. He liked it at 
first and ended by violently loathing 
it. Colonne played it in Paris and the 
composer, who was_ present, passed 
through purgatory. The French news- 
papers spoke of his very genuine anguish 
as indicative of a “touching modesty.” 
However, others liked the work, among 
them Mme. von Meck, whose interest in 
Tschaikowsky dated from a performance 
of “Tempest”—the first composition of 
his which she heard. 


Strauss’s “Macbeth” Music 


Richard Strauss’s “Macbeth”—a work 
of the “Don Juan” period—has in these 
days fallen under the ban of its 
composer. Yet he must have liked it 
up to the time he wrote the “Helden- 
leben,” since he incorporated a phrase 
or two into the consecration of himself 
through his representative creations 
in the “hero’s works of peace” section. 
However, Conductor Stransky of the 
Philharmonic relates that Strauss told 
him two years ago that “one cannot 
really allow such a thing to be per- 
formed any longer.” If he has a 
similar gift of self-criticism, Elgar 
must have said as much about his 
empty, noisy and generally stupid tone 
poem, “Falstaff,” done here two years 
ago and perhaps the worst drool Sir 
kidward has ever perpetrated. Another 
and a “made in Germany” “Falstaff” 
exists by Hugo Kaun. From Germany 
likewise there came several seasons ago 
an innocuous “Overture to a Shakes- 
pearean Comedy” by Paul Scheinpflug, 
who inhabits Bremen. If it accomplished 
no better end, it at least gave com- 
mentators who enjoy that kind-of sport 
the time of their lives splitting hairs 
over the identity of the comedy thus 
preluded. 

No record of this kind can legiti- 
mately overlook the incidental music— 
and in particular the dances—which the 
gifted Englishman, Edward German, 
wrote for “Henry VIII.” German also 
composed for “As You Like It,” “Rich- 
ard III” (an overture) and “Romeo and 


Juliet,” but with conspicuously less 
success than for this historical play. 


The dance numbers, cut perfectly in the 
folk manner, voice musically the true 
spirit of “merrie England” as do few 
British compositions of the last century 
outside of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oper- 
ettas. They should become veritable 
classics of a type. 

Still another contemporary Briton to 
produce Shakespearian works is Joseph 
Holbrook, who has_ written several 
“Shakespearian Poems,” including a 
“Queen Mab.” 


American Contributions 


The American composer has done his 
share in the Shakespearian field of or- 
chestral music. The late John Knowles 
Paine’s overture to “As You Like It” 
and his symphonic poem based on the 
“Tempest” are praised with no little 
warmth by those familiar with them. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s highly atmos- 
pheric and splendidly made_ “Macbeth” 
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offers is offered in a spirit of reverence for the best there is 


in musical art. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Mr. Werrenrath is a singer who is 
to-day in the very first rank of Amer- 
ican concert artists, and his recital 
last night put him a peg ahead of 
the position he has already attained. 
His voice is one of great natural 
beauty, luscious in quality, uniform 
throughout its range, freely pro- 
duced, perfectly controlled. 





: Management: WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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NEW YORK TIMES. = 
Reinald Werrenrath, a young 
American barytone who is a pro- 
duct of this country’s teaching, and 
who has made successive appear- 
ances here in which the growth of 
his artistic stature was to be ob- 
served, gave a song recital in olian 
Hall last night in which he reached 
a new level and made it plain that 
he is now to be taken as a singer of 
the first rank. 
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music has been acclaimed in New York 
(we had it first at a Central Park con- 
cert under Arnold Volpe six summers 
ago) and Templeton Strong, a friend of 
Edward MacDowell, wrote “Tempest” 
music which has not been given the pub- 
licity which, I am told on excellent au- 
thority, it deserves. David Stanley Smith 
of Yale conducted his “Prince Hal” 
Overture (based on “Henry IV”) here a 
few months ago, yet this cannot be de- 
scribed as a work of any discernible 
significance. 

William H. Humiston stands sponsor 
for an interesting “Twelfth Night” 


Overture, which utilizes as thematic 
substance Elizabethan melodies and 
others in vogue shortly after Shake- 
speare’s death. 

But most important of all undoubt- 
edly must be ranked Edward MacDow- 
ell’s two brief symphonic poems, “Ham- 
let” and “Ophelia,” works of rarest poetic 
fiber which ought certainly to have been 
represented on some of our orchestral 
programs this past season. An early 
effort—the poems were composed at the 
age of twenty-four—the opus discloses 
remarkable ripeness and really dis- 
tinctive quality. “It is mellower, of a 
deeper and finer beauty than anything 
he had previously done” testifies the ad- 
mirably discerning Lawrence Gilman, 
and “there is breadth and steadiness of 
view in the conception, passion and 
sensitiveness in its embodiment.” 





JULIA ALLEN TOURING EAST 





Soprano and George Roberts Heard in 
New York State Cities 











Julia Allen, Soprano, and George Rob- 
erts on Tour 


Julia Allen, the brilliant young Amer- 
ican soprano, who recently returned from 
a tour of Central America and Panama, 
has lately been on tour with George 
Roberts, the young New York pianist. 
Both artists are meeting with great suc- 
cess and several return engagements 
have been arranged for, to follow Miss 
Allen’s New York recital. Their recent 
engagements were in Syracuse, Oswego, 
Potsdam and Fulton, N. Y. The Fulton 
recital was given under the auspices of 
the Schuman Club. 

A varied program of German, French, 
Italian and English songs and arias gave 
the singer an opportunity to show her 
ability and training. Miss Allen is most 
happy in the choice of an accompanist, 
Mr. Roberts, who also appeared as solo- 
ist. 





MUSIC IN BLAKELOCK’S LIFE 


Mendelssohn and Beethoven Frequent 
Source of Inspiration to Painter 


For hours at a time Albert E. Schoch 
of 74 Evergreen Place, East Orange, 
N. J., used to play the piano so that his 
artist friend, Ralph Albert Blakelock, 
might get inspiration for his brush, says 
the New York Times. The efforts of the 
Blakelock to obtain his freedom from the 
Asylum State Hospital for the Insane at 
Middletown, N. Y., recalled to Mr. 
Schoch his old friendship with the man 
who has been incarcerated for the last 
sixteen years and who is called by some 
critics America’s greatest painter. 

“A man must suffer to become great,” 
was an oft-repeated expression of Blake- 
lock’s when he lived in East Orange. He 
was in dire poverty when he made his 
home for several years prior to 1888 in 
an old house in Evergreen Place near 
Mr. Schoch’s residence. It was while 
living there that he exchanged a number 
of his paintings for a piano upon which 


he would set partially finished canvases 
and then play by the hour movements 
from Beethoven and Mendelssohn until, 
inspired by an idea, he would seize the 
picture and rush off to his studio to work 
upon it. 

Mr. Schoch has_ several paintings 
which were given to him by the artist 
in his early days. Among them is a sun- 
set painted from the porch of Mr. 
Schoch’s home following a storm. An- 
other is a snow scene of Central Ave- 
nue, East Orange, which is painted on 
a cigar box lid. 


MRS. MacDOWELL IN COLORADO 





Lecture-Recital by Widow of Eminent 
Composer 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., April 5.—On 
the evening of March 17, under the au- 
spices of the Woman’s Educational So- 
ciety of Colorado College and for the 
benefit of the Students’ Loan Fund of 
that institution, Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
gave a piano recital of the compositions 
of her distinguished husband. A large 
audience enjoyed the program, which 
was made doubly interesting by the in- 
formal and intimate comments on the 
life and work of the composer with which 
— MacDowell interspersed her num- 
ers. 

The semi-monthly members’ program 
of the Musical Club for March 13 was 
devoted entirely to American composers, 
selections from the works of Edward 
MacDowell, H. Alexander Matthews, 
Harriet Ware, Frank La Forge and 
Horatio Parker being given. 

On the evening of March 23 a concert 
was given for the benefit of the Y. M. 
C. A. Boys’ Summer Camp, the feature 
of which was the rendition of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden” by a 
quartet composed of Janet Warnock, Lota 
Merris, Cecil Rodgers and George Hemus. 
Della Simmons Haney, violinist of Phila- 
delphia, was assisting artist. T. M. F. 








Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” Given at Dolge- 
ville, N. Y. 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., April 8.—An excel- 
lent performance of Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” 
was given here on April 3, unde. cue able 
leadership of Mrs. W. H. Faville. The 
soloists were Mrs. Harvey Sharp, so- 
prano; Louis Wood, tenor, and Paul 
Schafer, baritone. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, of which Mrs. Faville is also 
conductor, assisted in the production. 


Marie Louise Wagner Wins Esteem in 
Recital Début 


A New York début of much prominence 
was that of Marie Louise Wagner at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, on March 26. Miss Wagner, who 
is a product of the studios of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, displayed an excellently trained 
voice of much warmth and brilliancy in 
the “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” aria 
from Weber’s “Oberon.” Her group of 
German songs was sung with excellent 
diction and understanding. She was 
well received in all her offerings, which 
further included groups of songs in Eng- 
lish and French. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








On the Extent of Our Musical Apprecia- 
tion 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 1 (absit omen!) 
Mephisto has taken me to task for cer- 
tain statements which I made and others 
which I did not make. Mephisto reverses 
the order of things. He starts out by 
paying me a very high compliment 
(which I deeply appreciate) and, having 
thus disarmed my suspicions, lays me 
across his knee and proceeds to give me 
a vigorous spanking! “’Twas not thus 
in the olden days.” Father spanked me 
first and if I managed to howl loud 
enough administered soothing syrup af- 
terward in the shape of a bob (the 
equivalent of our quarter). 

Mephisto wants me to travel around 
the country. I have! But—not as your 
editor has done. Your editor has been 
doing a noble work, the full extent of 
which we are just beginning to appre- 
ciate. He has gone forth as the apostle 
of not only music in the present but of 
music in the future. Wherever he went 
his coming was heralded in the public 
press. He was received with bands, 
banners and banquets and Miss Music 
put on her nicest ag | dress and gave 
him of the best she had. The occasion 
was perhaps what I am over-fond of 
calling abnormal. While I went forth a 
poor devil of a free lance and found 
things not quite so rosy. 

Mephisto tells us that 35,000 persons 
here in this city on a single Sunday 
heard the best of music. But what of 
the remaining five million, nine hundred 
and sixty-five thousand? What of them? 
Is it not very reasonable to suppose that 
one in every fifty of this number—say 
100,000—would also have cared to be 
present? Thirty-five thousand out of six 
million strikes me as a very insignificant 
number. (What’s a bottle of whiskey 
among one?) 

That is just the number of people who 
attended church in Berlin on Sundays 
before the outbreak of the war. And 
the clergy raised—Hell! 


Mephisto says: “Dr. Grant’s dear 
Germany.” 
Distinguo! If he means the Germany 


of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner 
and the rest of that glorious band, most 
enthusiastically I answer—yes. If he 
means the Germany that has given a 
home to scores of our young artists; has 
been a Mmuvuer to them when we allowed 
the “morose and solemn” (traits of a gen- 
tleman—nicht wahr?) foreign manager 
to turn them down—emphatically, yes! 
If he means the other Germany . 
Well, I refuse to answer on the plea that 
I might incriminate myself. 

He says, speaking of the poor but hon- 
est peasants: “They know a great deal 
more of music since they came here.” 
That I do not admit. On Saturdays and 
Sundays I have seen the opera houses in 
several large German cities crowded with 
country folks. We had a little maid who 
came “aus Posen,” where she earned 
$4.50 a month. We paid her $7.50 a 
month. There were very few in the 
American colony who did not know her. 
She made two stipulations: an hour for 
her church on Sundays and one evening 
a week off for the opera. She went in 
company with three or four other girls 
and it cost each a dollar a month (a 
quarter each time) and for that she had 
heard Farrar, Destinn, Plaichinger, 
Artot de Padilla, Hempel, Berger, Jad- 
lowker, Kniipfer and others. 

You would not call them rotten sing- 
ers, would you? Or perhaps Mephisto 
was thinking of the troupe performing at 
Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway. In 
that case I think he would be justified in 
using even a stronger word. 

I heard a German opera there the 
other evening. The seats were listed at 
six dollars each. I never heard more 
rotten singing in my life. I heard the 
same opera in Berlin. Richard Strauss 
conducted; Hempel, Artot de Padilla and 
the incomparable Kniipfer were in the 
cast and—they sang on key! And two 
orchestra seats cost me just half what 
they cost here. 

Alexander von Fielitz once said to me: 
“When they are singers et praeterea 





nihil, they stay with us; when they are 
artists et praeterea nihil, they go to you.” 

However, it is more or less a matter of 
opinion. If Mephisto is satisfied with 
what he hears here, far be it from me to 
find fault. 

I said nothing in my article of the 
German boy’s knowledge of music. I 
spoke only of his opportunity to hear 
good music and—he has those oppor- 
tunities, as anyone who has lived eight 
years in Germany must admit. 

Sincerely, 
P. J. GRANT. 

NEw York, April 5, 1916. 





The Critics and the Young Musicians_ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Perhaps you can tell me why the so- 
called musical critics of the daily papers 
persist in writing so scathingly of the 
efforts of young musicians? | 

Everyone has to have a beginning some 
time, and to meet the present demands 
of the concert managers, the aspirants 
are compelled to give “first recitals” at 
some popular concert hall or theater. 
Now we all know that a recital is a se- 
vere test for even the experienced art- 
ist, but since it is seemingly a necessity, 
why not give the young musician a little 
encouragement through so trying an 
ordeal? } ? 

I have read newspaper articles this 
season on some of the “first appearances” 
(of singers in particular) that have been 
written in such a tone as to discourage 
forever any further public effort of the 
singer. ; 

In what way are these men qualified to 
criticize? What do most (or any) of 
them know of vocal technique? What do 
they know of the technique of other in- 
struments to warrant their downpour of 
sarcasm, often written in terms beyond 
the comprehension of a musician. For 
instance, in a recent article in the T'rib- 
une, the writer, among other impossible 
expressions, makes use of the word 
“acidulous” in describing the quality of 
tone. I do not understand just what he 
means. He probably understands so littie 
of tone production that he cannot ex- 
plain in proper words the fault of the 
tone emission and hides his ignorance 
under vague expressions. ; 

Why cannot the critics for singers be 
singers, who have done something them- 
selves, and who know something about 
the voice and are able to give helpful 
and understandable advice that will be 
of future help to the young singer, in- 
stead of filling the newspaper columns 
with high flown words that mean noth- 
ing to them or the one who reads them? 
Let the same apply to all other instru- 
ments. 

While newspaper criticism may not in 
fluence some people for or against a 
singer, etc., it does have an effect on the 
general public and, when adverse, it is 
often discouraging to the artist. It is a 
great shame that the efforts of young 
artists struggling for recognition should 
be criticized and “squelched” by a few in- 
different and bilious old fogies, having a 
smattering knowledge of art in general 
and calling themselves musical critics. 

Very truly yours, 
ISABEL THORPE. 

New York, March 28, 1916. 





A Necessity—Not a Luxury 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MusIcAL AMERICA, with all of Me- 
phisto’s “infernal” news, is a necessity— 
not a luxury. 

By the way, don’t you think “Me- 
phisto” is a misnomer? Our Mephisto 
has absolutely no Mephistophelian ten- 
dencies, excepting that—like his Satanic 
Majesty—he makes himself very attrac- 
tive to us. So much so, that I fear we 
shall all want to spend eternity in Me- 
phisto’s regions that we may be near to 
enjoy his fair-minded musings. 

And to the “Open Forum,” just a word 
in defense of “La Belle Geraldine.” Per- 
haps she does go a bit far at times, 
and maybe she is conceited and lacking 
in humility, but which one of us, with 
her attainments, glory, beauty, grace, 
ability and voice, would or could be with- 
out conceit? Then, too, she is big enough 
to have a few weaknesses. The sun, the 
glorious orb that gives light and life to 
the whole world, has some spots on it. 
Mme. Farrar is America’s foremost 
— donna, and America should back 

er up despite her weak spots, remember- 
ing that she is human. Let us not be 
mean and small, but help our great sing- 
ers to forget the bitter which goes with 
the sweet, that they may enjoy the latter 


while it lasts, which, in this day and 
age, is ephemeral enough, and, verily, is 
dearly paid for. I inclose renewal of 
my subscription, with best wishes for all 
possible success. 
Most cordially, 
EVELYN S. WALKER. 
Louisville, Ky., March 27, 1916. 





Mr. Kahn’s Attitude Toward French 
Opera 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Did Mr. Otto Kahn really say in his 
speech, as reported in MUSICAL AMERICA 
of last week, “the French produce very 
few operatic artists’? If Mr. Kahn 
meant—“very few artists that I think 
big enough for New York”—that is a 
matter of opinion. As a matter of fact, 
the French produce more operatic ar- 
tists than singers of any other class, 
just as the French composers have, until 
quite recently at least, written chiefly 
in the operatic form. Municipal opera 
in every French city of any size presents 
to the French vocal artists a far more 
profitable and popular field than that of 
concert, recital and oratorio. So that 
really there are plenty of French opera 
singers, though they may not please Mr. 
Kahn. 

And wasn’t Mr. Kahn joking when he 
suggested that the Franck throat differs 
from the Italian throat? Of course, the 
native tongue affects the development of 
the vocal apparatus, but if Italians or 
any other competent vocalists do not sing 
French well it is simply because they 
won’t give themselves the trouble. The 
repertory in Italian offers enough of 
opportunity, fame and emoluments to the 
Italian artists. 

And if some American singers sing 
French well (as quite a few do not), just 
as they sing Italian or German well, it 
is because they need this polyglotism in 
their business—given the paucity of 
Anglo-Saxon operatic composition—are 
not afraid of hard work and are praise- 
worthily ambitious of artistic achieve- 
ment. 

GEORGE E. SHEA. 

New York, April 14, 1916. 





Inquiries About Mme. Melba’s Schoo) 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


I am referred to you with reference to 
a recent article in one of the daily 
papers, stating that Mme. Melba is to 
establish a home, where she will train 
without charge girls with good voices 
who have no means for meeting the cost 
of study. Can you give me any further 
information in regard to the matter, or 
can you give me an address where I 
can communicate with Mme. Melba? 
Thanking you for your courtesy in the 
matter, I am , 
Yours respectfully, 
PAULINE PERLMUTTER. 
973 Fox Street, Bronx, 
New York City, 
April 13, 1916. 





{Mme. Melba has sailed for Australia. 
A letter to her will doubtless be forward- 
ed if addressed in care of the manager 
of her American tour, Charles A. Ellis, 
of Symphony Hall, Boston.—Editor, Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. } 





Henry Russell’s Operatic Academy 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Just a year ago we read in your paper 
of the proposed Operatic Academy, which 
was to have its headquarters in New 
York and which had the backing of many 
influential men, both here and abroad. 

Since then nothing has appeared to 
substantiate the promises of this truly 
marvelous enterprise, which aroused so 
much interest. Has it materialized, or 
was it postponed? Also, what are the 
requirements for scholarship? 

Sincerely yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 11, 1916. 





[The project has been abandoned, ap- 
parently. Henry Russell, wno conceivea 
the idea, is at present in Paris.—Kditor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA.] 





How Farrar Pronounces Her Name 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In order to relieve the minds of a 
number of citizens of our community, 
and to settle a dispute of long standing 
in our midst, would you kindly give the 
official pronunciation of the name of the 
lady who has been the subject of such 
wide discussion and varied comment both 


in your own and other publications, 
namely, Mme. Geraldine Farrar? 

To the inhabitants of such cultured 
communities as New York City, or Red 
Oak, Iowa, it will probably seem astound- 
ing that anywhere in this broad land of 
ours are beings so benighted, living in a 
place so far removed from the refine- 
ments of civilization, as not to have at 
their tongue’s end the correct mouthing 
of the last name of our immortal “Ger- 
aldine.” 

But if the more favored mortals will 
stop to consider that our sources of mu- 
sical knowledge are phonograph records 
and a minute perusal of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, they will perhaps be inclined to look 
with less scorn upon our humble request. 

One of our authorities, the Victor rec- 
ord catalogue, gives a clearly marked 
pronunciation of the name to this effect, 
“Fah’rah.” All very well, but some of 
the parties to the dispute now dividing 
our city claim that since her father was 
at one time a_ professional basebal] 
player, it is impossible that she should 
have inherited a name with any such 
pronunciation. Personally I cannot im- 
agine a first baseman with so classical 
a cognomen. 

Therefore, gentlemen, we, the music 
lovers of a Colorado mining camp, trust- 
ing in your willingness to enlighten the 
dark places of this world in regard to 
things musical, do ask in the name of 
peace and humanity that someone in au- 
thority settle this question forever, and 
thus bring order and quietude once more 
into our midst. 

Very truly, 
DAVID BARRETT. 

Silverton, Col., 

April 8, 1916. 

[In the “Personalities” column of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA a year or two ago there 
was published a note giving Geraldine 
Farrar’s own pronunciation of her name, 
which is spoken as it is spelled, with the 
accent on the final syllable-—Editor, Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA.] 





Musical Interest in Kansas City Shown 
by Audiences 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I would like to correct a statement 
made by one of ydur correspondents in 
regard to the attendance at the “pop” 
concert in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
on Feb. 27. Your correspondent—or, at 
least, the type—said that there were 1500 
persons present. I was one of the solo 
ists that day and can vouch for there 
being at least 10,000 persons in the audi 
ence. Convention Hall seats 15,000 on a 
pinch, but even 10,000 is some audience 
for an afternoon concert! 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH A. FARRELL, 

Associate Professor of Voice, Kansas 

State University, Lawrence, Kan., 
March 27, 1916. 





Winning Subscribers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


This morning a visitor to my studi 
was won by my just arrived copy of you: 
paper, and the especially fine supplement 
and decided to take a subscription. 

I desire to express my appreciation 0! 
the extract from my letter of last wee! 
which I find in this issue. Believe I hav: 
added another subscriber to your list, i: 
the shape of a young pupil of mine. 

Was much interested to read and sev 
the picture of Maude Fay, as I sang in 
concert with her in San Francisco in ’!! 
and have heard nothing of her since m\ 
return East the following year. 

Was glad, also, to see a picture « 
Glenn Woods, who is making “co! 
ductors” of all my family. 

My son is the librarian of the Stra: 
Theater and is cataloging that library, t 
which you referred last week. You a: 
a liberal educator. Sincerely, 

LILLIAN S. CopPiING 

Rockland, Me., April 1. 





Appreciation from Salt Lake 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I hardly know how to express to 5 
the sincere gratitude and appreciati: 
which I feel for the splendid article ab 
my little composition played in the Ph 
harmonic of this city. I certainly < 
not expect anything so generous nor 
complete. I was the most surpris’ 
person in this city when the copy of yo 
great paper came to hand, and I saw t! 
great criticism you had given me. |! 
anything could add to my loyalty f 
your splendid publication this would. B 
our enjoyment of your work is not d 
pendent on such favors, much as we 
appreciate them. 

All my friends in this city are calli 
my attention to your fine ‘article ar 
asking me how I managed it. I ref 
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them to Miss Shaw, who asked me for 
my photo, and to whom I have also writ- 
ten expressing my pleasure and gratitude 
to her as well. 

Everybody asks if we are going to get 
Mr. Freund out here this season to give 
his lecture. It would be a big thing 
for this city. 

Once more thanking you, I beg to re- 
main 

Yours truly, 
B. CECIL GATES. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, March 22, 1916. 





Vida Milholland’s Portrait 


lo the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I congratulate you on the very 
splendid reproduction of my portrait of 
Vida Milholland in the Feb. 5 issue. You 
have proved that it is quite possible to 
make a first class halftone from that 
type of photograph, the opinion of some 
of our publisher friends to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Yours truly, 
NORMAN BUTLER. 

New York, March 31, 1916. 





No Logical Basis for Discrimination 
Against American Artists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have enjoyed the articles in your 
paper on the conditions musical as Mr. 
Freund has found them in the various 
cities and schools he has visited in his 
travels. I wish to emphatically state 
here my whole-hearted approval of your 
policy in regard to American music, espe- 
cially that part of it which seeks to com- 
pare our modern composers with con- 
temporary composers in other countries. 


I have long believed in the American 
teacher as the best to be found, and we 
have had several convincing examples 
of the quality of the American concert 
artist, so that there is no logical basis 
for discriminating any longer. 

Sincerely, 
VAUGHAN DABNEY CAHILL, 

Director, Conservatory State Normal 

School. 
Spearfish, S. D., March 29, 1916. 





Anna Fitziu’s Metropolitan Engagement 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


There was a review of the opera sea- 
son in your paper last week, and from 
the reference made to Anna Fitziu it 
might appear that she had been engaged 
for eight operas and had sung only once, 
which is not so. She was engaged for 
one opera and sang six performances in 
the opera; that is, she was engaged for 
only seven performances. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. JOHNSTON. 

New York, April 11, 1916. 





Here Are Some Questions for Voice 
Experts 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Will some one who is familiar with 
voice culture please answer through the 
“Open Forum” the following questions? 

A says practising with full voice cul- 
tivates volume; B says practising piano 
cultivates more volume. Which is right? 

A says the tongue must lie flat in the 
mouth; B says the tongue must be up on 
either side, leaving it low through the 
center. Which is right? 

Yours truly, 
E. A. S. 

San Angelo, Tex., April 3, 1916. 
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PLAYER GRAND 


From the simple charm of “Annie Laurie” 
to the majestic power of a Liszt Etude 
the supreme pleasures of music may be yours 
through this perfect player grand. 


Mignonette Player Grand, $1250 
Length only 5 feet 2 inches 
Convenient Terms of Payment May Be Arranged 


WAREROOMS 


Fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth St. 


























Commends Interest in High School 


Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your deep interest in public school mu- 
sic is appreciated. The inspiration we 
receive weekly from your invaluable 
paper prompted me to write you with 
regard to the work we are doing. 

Thank you for the bigness of contact 
which your paper affords to the musical 
life and progress of to-day, especially 
to our young people, who are forming 
their ideals every hour. 

Your enthusiastic admirers, 
EDNA FRAZER. 
and the High School Chorus. 

Port Huron, Mich., April 16, 1916. 





Indorses the Campaign for “Indepen- 
dence” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


At the end of the week I always look 
forward so eagerly to the time when my 
MUSICAL AMERICA arrives. It is a splen- 
did journal, and no musician should be 
without it. I am so glad about your cam- 
paign for musical independence. We 
have been needing something like that in 
our big, fine country, for a long time, and 
everybody should be grateful to you as 
the “Father” of that “Declaration.” 

With best regards, ANNA E. CURRIER. 

Petersburg, Va., Feb. 29, 1916. 





Inquiring for Leo Ornstein 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly tell me through the 
columns of your Open Forum where Leo 
Ornstein’s next New York recital will 
take place and under whose management 
he is? 

Sincerely yours, 
M. KINGSLEY. 

New York, April 6, 1916. 





[Leo Ornstein is under the manage- 
ment of Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. The date 
of his next New York recital is Saturday 
night, April 22, in Carnegie Hall.— 
Editor, MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 


VARIED MUSIC PROGRAMS 
GIVEN IN LOS ANGELES 


Vocal Recitals of Particular Merit 
Among Them—Organist Skeele 
Celebrates an Anniversary 


Los ANGELES, March 24.—There has 
been considerable activity in musical af- 
fairs in the last two weeks in Los An- 
geles. The chief visiting attractions were 
the sopranos, Frances Alda and Florence 
Hinkle, and the local concerts were head- 
ed by those of the Symphony Orchestra. 

Mme. Alda’s recital, her second on the 
Philharmonic courses this season, was a 
repetition of the first in the matter of 
interest and attendance, and if anything 
her program was more attractive. Frank 
LaForge continued to take unusual hon- 
ors as piano soloist and accompanist. 

Henri LaBonté continues his musicales 
at the Alexandria with good success, 
sharing the honors last Tuesday with 
Olga Steeb, whose Debussy playing was 
a performance to remember. Speaking 
of these musicales, Rudolph Aronson, for- 
merly of New York musical and theat- 
rical management, has been in Los An- 
geles, possibly with the idea of establish- 
ing such a series as Mr. LaBonteé is con- 
ducting. No announcement has_ been 
made yet, however. 

There is one church here which evi- 
dently does not believe that musicians 
are to be changed with the styles of mil- 
linery, for the First Congregational 
Church has had the same organist for 
more than twenty years. Walter F. 
Skeele recently celebrated his twentieth 
anniversary at the organ of that church, 
and William H. Mead has been directing 
the church orchestra for a slightly longer 
time. Last week the orchestra gave its 
fifty-fourth concert under Mr. Mead’s 
direction. In these years it has done 
much to stimulate orchestral interest in 
hundreds of young people. 

Two recent vocal recitals were those 
of Edwin House, March 20, at Blanchard 
Hall, and Mrs. Helen Thorner the next 
evening at Trinity Auditorium. Mr. 
House is a baritone who has been en- 
gaged in choir work here for several 
years, but has not been heard in recital. 
He gave an excellent account of himself 
at this time. 

Mrs. Thorner has been here for a year 
or more. She is a soprano of ample vocal 
equipment and presented a _ program, 








largely of classics, which she sang with 
dignity and artistry. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus gave the second 
of her vocal series at the Little Theater 
Saturday. Mrs. Dreyfus uses her expres- 
sive contralto with excellent taste and 
makes up her programs with care. 

W. F.G. 





JOINT RECITAL OF SONGS 





Korman and Wilbur Tillotson 
Give Pleasing Program 


Irene 


Irene Korman, contralto, and Wilbur 
Tillotson, tenor, gave a joint recital at 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Tuesday evening, April 11. 

Miss Korman possesses a most agree- 
able quality of contralto voice, which she 
uses with discrimination. While she 
seems at the present time more -con- 
cerned with the actual tone production 
than with interpretation, she sang many 
of her numbers with a certain amount 
of style and an attempt to convey the 
spirit of the song to her audience. Miss 
Korman was most enthusiastically greet- 
ed by an audience that filled the hall. 

Mr. Tillotson is very young in years 
and in experience. His voice is of pleas- 
ing quality, except when he forces it to 
reach tones that are apparently out of 
the range of his voice. Many of his 
tones are lacking in resonance and sus- 
taining power, but obvious nervousness 
may have accounted for his shortcom- 
ings. He appeared to better advantage 
in the duets with Miss Korman, where 
his voice blendid splendidly with hers. 
Celia Miller played the accompaniments 
well, but at times the singers could 
scarcely be heard above her vigorous 
forte. H. B. 





Mrs. George MacManus, wife of the 
cartoonist, who draws “The Newlyweds” 
pictures, is a soprano of much ability, it 
is said, and made her concert début 
in New York, April 16, at the Théatre 
Francaise. 
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THE NEW YORK CONCERT SEASON 
With the performance of the Mahler symphony and 
the closing concert of the Oratorio Society last week 
the New York concert season may be said to have 


reached its end. 


There remain still certain sporadic 





recitals which will serve to keep AXolian and Carnegie 
Halls in fitful operation for some weeks to come, but 
the more significant events have been effectually accom- 
plished. 

It has been a cruelly busy season. With the artistic 
influx from Europe far more practically evident than a 
year ago the number of happenings showed a discon- 
certing increase—disconcerting because the ratio of 
merit and mediocrity will be found to have remained 
static. The first two months of the winter revealed in 


impressive statistics a huge increase of activities. The 
querulous complaint that the city is musically overfed 
and the eloquent proof thereof as afforded by the size 
of most audiences avail nothing to stop the surfeit. 
The small fry of the musical profession are impervious 
to example. They will not learn, and the physic of 
bitter experience exerts an individual, not a general, 
effect. Mediocrity, as ever, has predominated with 
heart-breaking and nerve-racking instances of mis- 
placed energy and futile ambition. But patience and 
vigilance have not gone unrewarded. The winter past 
brought forward a handful of artists who will in reason- 
able surety become fixed luminaries here; and others, 
who, if their transit achieve for them only a passing 
notice, had warrant of a kind for their efforts. 

Honorable mention bestowed in circumstances like the 
present involves direct or indirect unpleasantness. It 
stings to various degrees of egotistical fury those who 
fail to achieve it, and if the waspishness and jealous 
wrath of musical artists (of the concert as well as the 
operatic persuasion) is not yet proverbial it ought to be. 
The ensuing names are given with the full consciousness 
of the bitterness the process will stir up in various 
quarters, but in reality quite without specific mental 
reservations. The purpose is to signalize a few of the 
pre-eminent not to disparage any one of the rest by 
subtle implication. Probably the most sensational and 
merited triumph among the new vocalists of the year 
was achieved by the baritone, Louis Graveure, a lieder- 
singer of the highest distinction and vocal attributes. 
The doubts cast upon his identity being a thrice-told 
tale, and in no wise touching the main issue, need occa- 
sion no speculation here. The Americans, Marcella 
Craft and May Peterson, must likewise be mentioned. 
Several other singing newcomers. disclosed com- 
mendable, if not outstanding talents, but on the whole 
the vocal field brought forth no commandingly radiant 
blooms. In the pianistic sphere things fared _ better. 
To be sure, though many appeared, only some three or 
four were chosen; but the appearance of these few 
atoned for not a little else. We heard in the ill-starred 
Enrique Granados a player of most magnetic gifts and 
individual proclivities. Winifred Christie, a young 
Scotchwoman; Guiomar Novaes, a brilliant Brazilian 
girl of twenty summers, and Lester Donahue, an Ameri- 
can barely in his twenties, shone with a clear, steady 
and undeceptive light. Among the violinists there was 
Eddy Brown, who came back from Germany and showed 
some commendable talents. For burning luminaries in 
other instrumental provinces search rests unrequited. 

If few superlative artists emerged from the season’s 
welter of executants few enduring compositions were 
forthcoming. Mr. Stransky and Mr. Damrosch gave us 
Schénberg—the former the long and inflated “Pelléas 
and Mélisande,” the latter the much-talked-of but in- 
consequential “Kammersymphonie.” From the Flon- 
zaleys we heard three curious minute-long grotesques 
by Stravinsky—his latest—and from the Kneisels an 
interesting, if devious, octet by Enesco; a splendid piano 
trio by Ravel, and a dull quartet by David Stanley 
Smith. To the Boston Symphony, New York habitually 
owes a large quota of poor compositions, and Dr. Muck 
dispensed such most prodigally this year. The Oratorio 
Society produced Bossi’s unimportant “Joan of Arc.” 
Americans were extensively represented on orchestral 
programs. A few names and titles must suffice unto 
present purposes. Mr. Damrosch brought out John 
Carpenter’s “Perambulator” Suite, which won a sur- 
prising measure of praise; David Stanley Smith’s 
“Prince Hal” overture and Victor Kolar’s strong and 
vital symphony. Mr. Stransky did Seth Bingham’s 
“Fantasie,” a “Suite” by Fritz Stahlberg and A. Walter 
Kramer’s beautiful “Chant Négre” and “Valse Triste.” 

The Mahler symphony is still too fresh in mind to 
demand comment. Another symphonic event—but a 
most insignificant one—occurred with the performance 
of Stravinsky’s first symphony by the Russian Orches- 
tra. A “piéce d’occasion,” Elgar’s war-inspired 
“Polonia,” was done by Mr. Damrosch. 

Of new choral works in shorter forms we had many, 
most of them given by Kurt Schindler’s “Schola Can- 
torum.” Several were of distinct interest. And to 
Walter Henry Hall local concertgoers owe acquaintance 
with Frederick Converse’s pleasing “Peace Pipe.” 

Great music in the ultimate sense was not forth- 
coming. The war has not yet burned itself into the 
souls of men with the highest artistically creative con- 
sequence. Till it does we must not seek evidences of 
its lessons as touching music. 





WHEN ADVERTISING PAYS 

The letter from H. Godfrey Turner, printed elsewhere 
in this issue, in which he declares that a page adver- 
tisement in MUSICAL AMERICA brought him engage- 
ments totaling $2,500 for Maud Powell is significant. 

It is no longer necessary to argue in favor of adver- 
tising as such. Everyone admits it is a sound invest- 
ment. The problems lie in the selection of the proper 


medium, in the intelligent preparation of the advertising 
“copy” and in the ability to make good the claims of the 
advertisement. 

We believe Mr. Turner’s experience is a telling tribute 
to the size as well as to the quality of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S circulation. Furthermore, the gratifying 
results of his investment may be attributed in large 
measure to the ingenuity shown in the structure of his 
advertising, which invariably tells a story, is personal 
and makes a direct appeal. 
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With the Damrosch Orchestra on Tour 


The New York Symphony Orchestra is now making 
its transcontinental tour. The above photograph show 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the orchestra, and W 
Spencer Jones of Haensel & Jones, managers of the 
tour, at Walla Walla, Wash. 


Donalda—Pauline Donalda, the Canadian soprano, 
had the unique distinction of creating within a year the 
leading réles in two operas following her début in Nice 
in 1905. They were Leoncavallo’s “Chatterton,” given 
two months after her début, and “L’Oracolo,” at Covent 
Garden, London. ’ 


Peterson—May Peterson, who will sing in Canton on 
April 25 with the Canton Ladies’ Chorus had an hono. 
conferred upon her during her operatic career in 
Europe, which is especially interesting at this time. 
Miss Peterson was permitted to sing in French as guest 
artist in the Municipal Theater in Zurich, while the rest 
of the cast sang in German. 


Gabrilowitsch—“I think the time has arrived for a: 
other great composer, who will build great works on th: 
foundations of the modern French musicians,” says 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch in a New York Herald interview. 
“From what country he will come I do not know. Pe: 
haps he is writing to-day in obscurity. But I expect 
him to be known within a short time. And when his 
music comes'‘before the public it will in all probabilit: 
cause some changes in the make-up of the piano.” 


Elman—Mischa Elman, the violinist, was recentl) 
presented with a complete set of string quartets, the 
admiring donor being prominent as an amateur musi 
cian- and a wealthy art patron of New York. The vo 
umes comprise the complete string quartet literature o! 
Beethoven, Schubert, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schuman: 
Brahms, Mozart and other masters. Each volume | 
bound in morocco leather and embossed with Elman’: 
name. 


De Tréville—At a luncheon given recently in hono! 
of Yvonne de Tréville by the State president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. A. » 
Griffith, a card containing a hand-painted portrait 
the artist in the center of a quarter note balanced 
the stem by the opening bars of “Chanson Provenca': 
which de Tréville made famous, greeted each pers 
at the table. Before the coloratura-soprano hai 
finished her luncheon she had autographed each of tie 
cards belonging to the twenty-one presidents and oil 
cers representing the various clubs of Texas. 


Kurt—The long-time long-distance record for 
commuter was established this April when the Me' 
politan Opera Company started its Boston sea 
Beginning April 2, Mme. Melanie Kurt, soprano, sp 
ten hours daily on the New York, New Haven & H: 
ford. The remainder of her time was spent betw: 
singing in Boston and attending to the duties 
pleasure of home life in New York, commuting to Bos 
for the evening. Mme. Kurt undoubtedly establishe 
record in commuting. 


Grainger—Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the Men: 
sohn Choir in Toronto, recently wrote Percy Grail! 
a letter about his two choruses, “Irish Tune ! 
County Derry” and “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday, 
sung under his direction. ‘We were profoundly | 
pressed with both these works,” said Dr. Vogt. ~ 
latter, however, I regard as a real flash of genius; 
very best thing we have discovered for many a sea 
It took like ‘wild-fire’ at one of our recent conce 
and last week in Massey Hall, before our Gover! 
General, the Duke of Connaught and his party, and « 
three thousand soldiers of our local garrison, who 
about to depart for the front, this work was again 
cluded. The Duke appeared to be in ecstasies ove! 
while the soldiers simply ‘raised the roof’ at its ‘ 
elusion.” 
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FFICIENCY run riot, that’s what it 
is—the incident related in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week with the caption: 
“Bride Played Her Own Wedding March: 
Groom Sang ‘Because’-—Then Marriage 
of Two Atlanta Artists Took Place.” 

With such economy of outside effort, 
it’s a wonder the blessed pair didn’t dis- 
pense with the parson and read their 
own marriage service. 

+ of * 

How’s this for a description of Mahl- 
er’s Maximum opus, in terms of the man 
in the street (Pitts Sanborn of the New 
York Globe is the culprit)? 

Miss Florence Hinkle succeeded marvel- 
lously in sustaining her voice in the Kilkenny 
cat register, for the soprano part in the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven is a bag of fresh- 
roasted peanuts to what Mahler demands of 
his first soprano. 


* * * 


This from the Metropolitan program 
of the “Eighth”: 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
By Gustav Mahler’s Symphony 


We notice that Alice Gordon Hogan in 
the Philadelphia Record denies the in- 
timation that Conductor Stokowski as- 
pires to be the successor of Josef Stran- 
sky or Dr. Muck. In that respect, there 
is something uncanny about the Boston 
Transcript’s advance story of the Mahler 
Symphony, which carried a cut of Mr. 
Stransky, labeled: “Leopold Stokowski.” 

* * * 


Says Douglas Malloch in Judge: 


There never was a restaurant orches- 
tra so bad that it didn’t drown a lot of 
conversation that was worse. 

* * * 


Jones—"*That young man who plays the 
cornet is ill.” 


Green—"Do you think he will recover?” 


Jones—"‘I am afraid not. The doctor 
who is attending him lives next door.’’— 
Kansas City Star. 

* * * 


“His admirers,” says the Tribune, re- 
viewing the McCormack concert, “were 
as large as ever.” 

Banting hasn’t done much good, palpa- 
bly, adds F. P. A. in the same paper. 

* * 


Charles Wakefield Cadman sends us 
a clipping from a Grand Rapids paper to 
this effect: 

She danced Cadman’s ‘‘Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water” In an Indian costume. 

“A fox-trot comes next,’ comments 
C.W 

+ + ~ 


From E. C. F. of Winchester, Ky., 
we've received this: 


Some time ago, | noticed that you referred 
in your columns to the VU. S. Army Bulletin, 
calling for ‘“‘musiclans and other mechanics,”’ 
et cetera. Am very sorry that you should 
nave erred so greatly, for the following will 


Prove that you were wrong In your correc- 
tion: 


WANTED to correspond with Musicians 
‘at Can handle Symphony Orchestra music : 
ist be first-class painters and paperhangers. 


Address H. T. 
City, lowa. 


JOHNSON, 903 Va. St., Sioux 


Here’s hoping that none of the forces of 
Muck, Stransky or Damrosch see this, for it 
might mean a few vacant chairs. 


* * *” 


At the Jigtown Annual Band Concert: 





Courtesy of “Judge’’ 
Copyright by Leslie-Judge Co. 


Trombone—“What do we play next, 
Si?” 

Si—“‘Sousa’s Grand March.” 

Trombone—“Gosh all hemlock! I jest 


played that!” 
* . * 

A wee drop of moonshine music crit- 
icism, sent to us by James E. Furlong, 
the Rochester concert manager: 

The numbers were interspersed with excel- 
lent chord music provided by John Martin’s 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Harvey 
Patten, thus applying melody and symphony 
of song to the work, splendidly harmonizing 
with the surroundings and blending, as it 
were, with the colors among the decorations, 
and adding a tinge of elegance to the atmos- 
phere already perfumed with flowers.—Key- 
ser (W. Va.) Mountain Echo. 

> -— oe 


Behind the curtain at the Metropolitan 
Ballet School matinée, says the Herald, 
Edward Siedle, the technical director, 
hurtled across the stage in a sort of 
dance interpreting good nature, which 
he made up himself as he cavorted along. 
Some one said: 

“That is a pop de seal, not a pas de 
seul. The ‘pop’ stands for Father Siedle 
and the ‘seal’ is what he dances like.” 

* * * 

Speaking of taking candy from a blind 
man, a local correspondent mis-types in 
a review of a “Hdnsel und Gretel” per- 
formance: “The rolls of children were 
successfully taken by Miss Chandler and 
Miss Carson.” 
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SOMETHING TO PLAY | 


Old and New Masterpieces 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Forty-five charming pieces for the piano, easy to moderately 
March, waltz and other dance rhythms. 


difficult. 
ular, and semi-classical pieces. 
to “play something.” 


‘‘A most valuable collection for the home.’’——-Musical America. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind. : Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va : and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 





Educational Alliance Gives “Musical 


Trip to Zuniland” 


An illustrated lecture-recital by Felix 
Oscar- Winkler, assisted by Mme. Marie 
Amort, soprano, took hearers at the 
Strauss Auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance to the homes of the New Mexico 
cliff dwellers. The recital, given Sunday 
evening, April 9, was a novelty in the 
group of Sunday evening recitals at the 
Educational Alliance this season. Ameri- 
can primitive music was reviewed by the 
speaker and the traditional songs of the 
Zunis given by Mme. Amort, both illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. 


Richmond Hears Recital of Lenten 
Music 


RICHMOND, VA., April 8.—Classic se- 
lections for the organ were played by F. 
Flaxington Harker, organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, in 
a Lenten organ recital, given last night 
in the church. A large crowd was pres- 
ent. Mr. Harker played works of Han- 
del, Wesley, Corelli and Noble. Mrs. E. 
F. Van Riper sang “These Are They” 
from Gaul’s “Holy City” and “With Ver 
dure Clad” from Haydn’s “Creation.” 

W. G. O. 


Claude Warford’s Compositions Heard 


On Monday evening, April 3, Grace 
Duncan, contralto, and Carl Rupprecht, 
baritone, sang two groups of Claude 
Warford songs at the third concert of 
the Manuscript Society, held at the Mac 
Dowell Club Gallery, New York. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 12, 
Mme. Buckhout, soprano, and H. Roger 
Naylor, tenor, each sang a group of Mr. 
Warford songs, assisting at F. W. Ries- 
berg’s artist-pupils’ recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium. 





Would That the Whole World Could 
Hear It! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


How small, how insignificant all this 
talk about the Mahler Symphony! Wait 
till you hear this wonderful work! It 
is a message of consolation and joy given 
to the whole world. Would that the 
whole world could hear it. 

ROSA VAN GELDER 
(“A Music-Lover’’). 
Oak Lane, Pa., April 8, 1916. 





CARTOONIST CARUSO 
PRESENTS HIS IDEA 
OF “HARP CARUSO” 














Caricature by Enrico Caruso of Salva- 
tore de Stefano, the Harpist 


Salvatore de Stefano lunched with 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti and Canessa, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Enrico M. 
Secognamillo, 171 West Seventy-first 
Street, the Sunday morning immediately 
preceding the departure of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for Boston. The 
gathering was intimate in character and 
after the lunch Signor Caruso made the 
accompanying sketch of de Stefano, who 
has been called “the Caruso of the harp.” 
The party then motored to the Jewish 
Bazaar in the Grand Central Palace, 
where the sensation caused by their ar- 
rival compelled the artists to seek ref- 
uge in a part of the city where they 
are less known—not a very simple task. 
Salvatore de Stefano, whose bookings 
are in charge of the Music League of 
America, is shown leading his perfectly 
tame harp along on a single string. 
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LOUISVILLE AGAIN 
HEARS MISS NEILSEN 


Soprano Returns to Southern City 
After Absence of Ten 
Years 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 15.—Not since 
1906 has Alice Neilsen appeared in Louis- 
ville, when she sang with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, at Macauley’s Theater, 
and her reappearance here drew a large 
audience to the Armory Saturday night. 

This occasion marked the last enter- 
tainment of the Redpath Series, which 
has been highly successful in point of 
attendance, although the acoustics of 
the Armory, in which they have been 
given, are not adapted to anything so 
intimate as song recitals or lectures. The 
bands and orchestras have made a bet- 
ter showing. 

Miss Neilsen’s voice is as fresh and 
beautiful as when she last sang here, 
and she was very warmly received by the 
large audience. She seemed to realize 
that in such a vast place she must shade 
her songs with a large brush. And this 
made her work particularly difficult, but 
gave delight to a greater number of her 
auditors, a large portion of which could 
not have heard pianissimo passages at 
all. Her enunciation was faultless. 

Miss Neilsen’s program embraced two 
operatic arias and songs by Brahms, 
Mozart, Bleichmann, Debussy, Clough- 
Leighter, Seiler, Campbell-Tipton, Leh- 
mann, Woodman, Spross and others. 


The accompaniments brought into no- 
tice the delightful playing of William 
Reddick. 

The building of a new Auditorium in 
Louisville will, in a short time, do away 
with the necessity of putting attractions 
of this kind in such an unsatisfactory 
place as the Armory. 


GRANBERRY PUPILS’ RECITAL 








Students of Well Known School Present 
Excellent Program 


A recital by the students of the Gran- 
berry Piano School was given in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 15, before a large 
audience. Piano compositions for two, 
four, eight and sixteen hands were given, 
there being four pianos on the stage. 

An interesting feature of the concert 
was an illustration of the Faelten Sys- 
tem of Instruction. By this system the 
pupils play a composition with which 
they are familiar in any key requested 
by.the audience. The difficult feat of 
transposition performed by eight young- 
sters playing simultaneously was ap- 
plauded heartily. A representative pro- 
gram was given, those appearing being: 

Catherine Burnier, Carol Curtis, May Jeff- 
rey, John Kemp, Mary Kemp, Van Rensselaer 
Voislawsky, Robert Pyle, Madeline Spafford, 


Agnes Trainor, Virginia Corcoran, Helen 
Oliver, Kathleen Nichols, Crispien Cooke, 
Grenville Emmet, Maude Henderson, Char- 
lotte Spooner, Julia Dwight, Pauline Em- 
met, Edith Woodward, Elizabeth Woodward, 
Ruth Brown, Lettys Curtis, Madge Curtis, 
Eugene Finn, Josefa Sheehan, Jane Watson, 
Rosalie Watson and Catharine Turner. 


H. B. 


Royal Dadmun, the baritone of the 
Music League of America, is on tour 
with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra covering the Southern States. 


COMPOSER GIVES 
RECITAL UNAIDED 


Mr. Spelman Offers Himself in 
Triple Ro6le—Both Singer 
and Accompanist 





Appearing in a triple réle, Timothy 
Mather Spelman II gave a composer’s 
program unassisted at the Punch and 
Judy Theater, New York, on April 13. 
Besides being the composer of all the 


music, Mr. Spelman sang three groups 
of his songs and accompanied himself 
in these, besides playing four piano solos. 
Had the young musician relinquished to 
others the duty of singing his songs, 
the presentation of his program would 
have been more interesting. While his 
voice has a musical quality, it was evi- 
dent that he did not bring himself for- 
ward as a well schooled singer. 

Mr. Spelman, who is a resident of 
Brooklyn, was graduated from Harvard 
in 1913 and went akroad under the 
Naumberg fellowship in music, which 
provided for study under Dr. Walter 
Courvoisier in Munich. The results of 
education, travel and intelligence were 
manifest in his program, of which a 
noticeable feature was his good taste 
in the selection of texts. Several of the 
poems are by Leolyn Louise Everett, who 
is the wife of this boyish looking com- 
poser. 

Of the four sections of the program, 
the writer was able to hear the five 
“Songs from Over the Sea” and the four 
“Florentine Sketches,” which comprise 
a piano transcription of a Suite for Or- 
chestra. 
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‘‘Positively Glorified’’ 


‘‘Exceptional”’ 


‘*Distinguished’’ 


‘‘Complete understanding”’ 


‘‘A Wonderful Voice’’ 


Buffalo Enquirer 








‘*‘Magnificent’’ 


Buffalo Courier 


‘‘Recalled many times’’ 


‘‘Beauty of tone’”’ 


Buffalo Evening Time 


‘‘Eloquently delivered”’ 


Buffalo Express 


‘‘Impeccable diction’’ 


‘‘Ringing resonance of voice’’ 


Buffalo Evening News 





RE-ENGAGED EVERYWHERE 





Notices in full mailed upon request 


NOW BOOKING 


ADDRESS 


Secretary, HEMUS-STUDIOS 


64 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


In the songs the composer has re- 
flected the musical styles of the coun- 
tries represented—lItaly, France and 
Germany—and his work also has certain 
individuality. Upon occasion he employs 
modern harmonies or quaint rhythmic 
conceits, while more frequently he ad- 
heres to orthodoxy. The songs are mel- 
odious, but the composer is less felicitous 
in his handling of the piano part as a 
commentary upon the vocal message. Two 
Foggazzaro settings were perhaps the 
most characteristic of the group. The 
composer repeated his “Der Mond ist 
wie eine feurige Ros.’” 

The “Florentine Sketches” are pro- 
vided with a program in the form of 
descriptive verses. Of the four the “Be- 
fore the shrine of the Madonna” was the 
most attractive. a U. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE CONCERT 








Training Demonstrated in 
Student Program 


Excellent 


It was a gala night for students of 
piano, violin and ’cello at the American 
Institute of Applied Music on April 14, 
when a considerable number gave prac- 
tical evidence of the training that had 
been given them within the precincts of 
this venerable institution. Exigencies 
of space make obligatory a general re- 
sumé of program and participants, rather 
than a detailed analysis. It may be said 
in all truth that the students taking part 
did well, with scarcely any exceptions. 
Here follows the program: “Aus Ver- 
gangener Zeit Nos. IV. and V,” Wein- 
gartner, Anatasia Nugent; Chaconne, 
Durand, Gavotte, Handel-Savrai, Master 
Newman Winkler; Aria in E minor, Cou 
rante and Gigue in A, Bach, Catharine 
Kamper; “Vénitienne,” Godard, Teresina 
Cavagnero; “Marchofthe Dwarfs,” Grieg, 
Kathleen Hill; “Chant d’Amour,” Stojow- 
ski, Beatrice Wickens; Pastorale, Scar 
latti-Tausig, Berceuse, Cyril Scott, Haze! 
Teats; Concerto No. 4, for ’cello, Golter 
mann, Arnold Koch; Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
1, Beethoven, Mrs. Gerald Gould; Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 11, Nocturne in C minor, 
Chopin, Rose Edith Des Anges; Presto, 
Bach, Prelude and Allegro, Pugnani 
Kreisler, Mr. George K. Raudenbush, 
violinist. 

Mr. Raudenbush is a prime favorite at 
the Institute; he played splendidly. 





CULP-GRAINGER PROGRAM 





Singer and Pianist Perform for Benefit 
of Girls’ Industrial School 


The Wilson Industrial School for Gir): 
in this city profited by a respectable sun 
and a huge audience reveled on Tues 
day afternoon of last week when Julia 
Culp and Percy Grainger appeared in a 
joint recital at Carnegie Hall for th« 
benefit of the institution named. Th« 
singer offered a number of the song 
with which she is most intimately asso 
ciated, giving several Schubert numbers, 
among them “Auf dem Wasser zu sing 
en” and “Du bist die Ruh,” two of Joh 
Carpenter’s “Gitanjali” songs, old Eng 


lish airs and a Brahms group. Sh 
was in excellent voice and delivered 
these lieder with her wonted artisti 
command. 

Mr. Grainger, likewise in his mos! 
characteristic and _ inspiriting mood 


played a Brahms Ballade, Intermezz 
Rhapsody and Waltz, a Chopin grou} 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody and a Schuman! 
piece. He was obliged te play encore 
(as Mme. Culp was to sing them) an: 
used some of his own works for thi 
purpose. H. F. P 


NEW GLIERE MUSIC FOR LADA 





Russian Composer Writing Special Wor! 
for Dancer’s Program 


Gliére, the famous Russian compost 
who gave Lada, the Russian dancer, h' 
name of “Lada—Spirit of Youth,” 2! 
who composed the music of the Bal! 
Dance in which she appeared last ye: 
is at work on new music to be used 
the dancer in her 1916-1917 recitals. 

“The Legend of Life” is the n 
Gliére composition in which the dan: 
will be seen, a tone picture of the stru 
gles of man’s dual nature, with 
yearning toward immortality, and t 
ultimate triumph of the spiritual. 
new dance medium will appear on 4 P 
gram of “moderns,” which is to inclu 
interpretations of Debussy, Ravel, Bo! 
dine and Scriabine compositions. 








A telegram received by Annie Fri 
berg, manager of Eleanore Cochran, f°" 
Josef Stransky, announces the ent! 
siastic reception given the soloist at 
opening concert of the New York 
harmonic Orchestra’s spring tour 
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BALTIMORE HEARS AN 
IMPROVED ORCHESTRA 


Hutcheson’s Playing of Saint- 
Saéns Concerto Feature of 
Local Symphony Program 





Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist, Who Was 
Soloist with Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra Last Week 


BALTIMORE, April 15.—With the suc- 
cessful third concert, given last night at 
the Lyric before a cosmopolitan throng, 
it beeame further assured that the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra has become 
a distinct feature in the musical life of 
this city. The size and character of the 
audience proved convincingly that the 
municipal movement which has made pos- 
sible the establishing and maintaining of 
this organization is emphatically ap- 
proved by the general public. 

Gustav Strube has enlarged the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra since its first per- 
formance and the various sections have 
been strengthened and improved in qual- 
ity. This advance in tone characteristics 
was noticeable in the presentation of last 
night’s program. The opening number, 
the Schumann Symphony in B Flat, re- 
ceived ample tonal contrast and through- 
out the movements the orchestra dis- 
played rhythmic freshness and vitality of 
attack. 

An important phase in the usefulness 
of the municipal orchestra was mani- 
fested through the presentation of the 
compositions of George F. Boyle, the 
local composer, whose “Slumber Song” 
and “Aubade” were heard for the first 
time locally. These pieces have been 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Tour of the Middle West in 
Tour of the South in January, 1917 
Miscellaneous Programs: Recitals Entirely 


of Songs by Americans, or by American 
Women; Children’s Programs. 


played in Chicago and in St. Louis re- 
cently, and it was natural that Balti- 
moreans were eager to observe what Mr. 
Boyle had to express through the medium 
of the orchestra. The “Slumber Song” 
is charming in its simplicity and the 
warmth of harmonic coloring produces an 
effect that is pronounced in its sincerity. 
The “Aubade” is cast on engaging 
rhythmic lines. The orchestration shows 
a leaning toward refinement of coloring 
rather than massiveness. These pieces 
aroused immediate attention and the 
composer was called to the stage to bow 
his acknowledgments again and again. 

In the appearance of Ernest Hutche- 
son the audience found keen enjoyment, 
for his long associations in local circles 
has made this musician a _ recognized 
favorite at a soloist. When he stepped 
upon the stage an ovation was extended 
to him. The Saint-Saéns G Minor Con- 
certo, under Mr. Hutcheson’s artistic 
treatment, became imbued with beauty of 
tone. Poetic grace and imagination were 
instilled into the first movement, while 
a spontaneous humor was present in the 
scherzo and exhilarating rhythm was 
evident in the brilliant presto. The ac- 
companiment to the concerto was finely 
played as a result of the careful con- 
ducting of Mr. Strube. At the close of 
the concerto the applause lasted several 
minutes. The remaining numbers of the 
program were the preludes to the first 
and the third acts of “Lohengrin,” both 
of which were played in an acceptable 
manner. 

After the concert Ernest Hutcheson 
and George F. Boyle were the honored 
guests at a _ reception given at the 
Florestan Club. During the reception 
Mr. Hutcheson played an __ informal 
recital. F. C. B. 


WANTS FREE MUSIC SCHOOLS 








Dr. Powell Discusses Need in Lecture at 
Schenectady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., March 5.—Dr. 
Alma Webster Powell of New York gave 
a lecture last night in the Schenectady 
High School on “Music as a Human 
Need,” in which she advocated national 
free schools of music. The first part of 
her program was a talk an “Toneurol- 
ogy” and the second part a musical pro- 
gram, in which she sang selections il- 
lustrating the music of the various coun- 
tries. 

The Cambrian Male Chorus gave a 
pleasing concert on March 3 at the State 
Street Presbyterian Church. The chorus, 
under the leadership of William A. Jones, 
sang with good effect “Comrades in 
Arms” by Adams, “Martyrs of the 
Arena” by Relle and Genee’s “Italian 
Ballad.” Frances Madelle Crouse, so- 
prano, sang a group of songs and ap- 

eared in a duet with Mr. Jones in “I 

now a Rosebud,” by Francillon. Mr. 
Jones also sang tenor solos. Elmer W. 
Wiese, baritone, and Mrs. Ruth Mac Fee 
Young, pianist, were other assisting 
artists. 

Mrs. Harriet Bawden of New York 
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Chapman Forces Give Concert 
in Former Home of Nordica 
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Members of Chapman Concert Company Photographed at the Wharf Before Leav- 
ing Bar Harbor, Me. 


WENTY-FIVE concerts in twenty days is the record of the Chapman Concert 
Company in Maine, where the organization covered over 1200 miles in its 


recent March tour. 


the company gave a concert in Nordica’s former home. 


Among various small cities, Farmington was visited, where 


The accompanying snap- 


shot was taken at Bar Harbor, on the wharf, as the artists were leaving on the 


morning after the concert. 


Reading from left to right: 


William R. Chapman, 


director; John Young, first tenor; Horatio Rench, second tenor; Florence Austin, 
violinist; George Warren Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, basso. The 
members of the Criterion Male Quartet are grouped about Miss Austin. 





was heard in song recital at the closing 
entertainment of the Saturday night 
Lyceum course at the First Methodist 
Church. Mrs. Bawden gave an artistic- 
ally arranged program, including the re- 
citative and aria, “With Verdure Clad” 
from “The Creation,” and groups of Ger- 
man and French songs. Mrs. Leland 
Bonnett accompanied the soloist. Mrs. 
Bawden is soprano soloist at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of New York. The 
directors of the Lyceum course are plan- 
ning a new series of free concerts for 
next year, to begin in September. 
ww. A... 


SHAKESPEAREAN EVENING 





Fraternal Association of Musicians Ob- 
serves Tercentenary 


The seventh monthly meeting of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians was 
held on April 4 in the concert hall of 
Studio Hall Building, New York. The 


program committee had arranged a 
Shakespearean tercentenary evening, 
with the following artists: Albert 


Sciaretti, pianist, and the Cosmopolitan 
Quartet, comprised of Grace Northrup, 
soprano; Louise Mertens, contralto; Roy 
William Steele, tenor, and R. Norman 
Jolliffe, baritone. The accompanist was 
Harry Oliver Hirt. 

The quartet opened the program with 
an ensemble number, and each member of 
the organization contributed an enjoy- 
able solo. Mme. Frings-Severina played 
Popper’s Gavotte and other pleasing 
‘cello numbers, accompanied by C. A. 
Cyries. Mr. Sciaretti made a good im- 
pression in pieces by Giuseppe Martucci 
and Homer N. Bartlett. A talk on “The 
Community Masque and Shakespeare and 
His Plays,” as well as an original poem, 
brought to the platform Laura Sedgewick 
Collins, the composer. Mme. Agathe 
Barescue, tragedienne, was scheduled to 
appear, but was unable to be present 
owing to illness. Later in the evening 
the English Folk Dance Society pre- 
sented typical dances, a feature which 
contributed considerably to the Shake- 
spearean spirit. 

















LORAINE WYMAN CHARMS 
AUDIENCE IN ROCHESTER 


Makes Deep Impression in Songs of Our 
Forefathers—Tuesday Musicale 
President to Resign 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 6.—A charm- 
ing recital was given on Friday evening 
at Catherine Strong Hall, by Loraine 
Wyman. Miss Wyman is a pupil of 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert and is a diseuse of 
delightful talents and gifts. He sweet 
voice, easy stage presence and distinct 
diction in both French and English made 
a deep impression on her audience, which 
filled the hall. Her “Songs of Our Fore- 
fathers” were interesting: “Young Ed- 
win,” “Go No More A-rushing,” “Lord 
Lovell,” “The Tree in the Wood,” “The 
Prickly Bush” and “Dabbling in the Dew.” 

The second recital by the members of 
the Students’ Club of the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale was given in the Recital Hall at 
the Fine Arts Building on Tuesday morn- 
ing, April 4, those taking part being 
Edna Loeffler, Mary E. Moran, Helen 
Crouch, Leah Pratt and Frieda Epstein. 
After the recital the active members of 
the Tuesday Musicale held a meeting, at 
which the president, Mrs. Ettenheimer, 
who has been away, announced that she 
would be unable, owing to ill health, to 
take the presidency for another year. 

Although announcement had been made 
at a previous meeting, through the chair 
man of the nominating committee, Mrs. 
Bellamy Burr, that Mrs. Ettenheimer 
could not accept the nomination for a 
second year, the statement from the pres- 
ident herself came as a distinct blow to 
the members. Mrs. Ettenheimer in one 
short year had put the club on a broader 
civic basis, had enlarged the member- 
ship from two or three hundred to a 
thousand, had brought to Rochester musi 
cians of first rank for the morning mu- 
sicales for the club members and had in- 
stituted and carried through successfully 
an evening series of concerts that, for 
true musical worth, popularity and low 
prices have been unexcelled in the his- 
tory of Rochester. It will be a year long 
remembered in the annals of the club. 
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MAHLER AND THE “WOULD-BE MUSIC LOVER” 





Diagnosing the Case of the Pennsylvanian Who Could Not Get a Thrill from the “Symphony of a 
Thousand ’’—Comparative Measure of Excuse and Blame That Is Called Forth by Such an 
Attitude of Mind—Building of a Symphony Like That of a House in That It Achieves the 
Supremely Natural by Penetrating the Unnatural 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 

















A VOICE of one crying in the wilder- 
ness was that of the “Would-Be 
Music Lover,” of Bristol, Pa., whose let- 
ter to the Philadelphia Public Ledger was 
reprinted in MUSICAL AMERICA last week. 
Feeling himself to be naturally musical, 
aspiring to the joys conferred by musi- 
cal art upon its devotees, proving him- 
self, by the evidence of his letter, to be 
sanely modern, alive, generally cultivat- 
ed and an admirable wielder of the Eng- 
lish language, this “Would-Be Music 
Lover” (henceforth the “W.-B. M. L.” ) 
yet found it impossible to get a thrill 
from the Mahler symphony. His ardent 
desire to learn why, should not, and will 
not, be ignored. 

The thoroughgoing, hyper-modernized, 
technic-worshipping, effect-loving musical 
“highbrow” will find no difficulty in an- 
swering the “W.-B. M. L.” offhand. He 
is from Bristol; hence he is provincial, 
and cannot be expected to know what’s 
what in musical art, even if he has got 
so far as to learn who’s who. This an- 
swer will be highly satisfactory to the 


othey thoroughgoing, hyper-modernized, 
technic-worshipping, effect-loving musical 
highbrows. Others to the number of 
some ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent 
of the population, will find it less edify- 


ing. 
Musically Provincial 


To avoid any seeming denial of the 
modicum of truth which resides in such 
an answer, let us make one point clear 
at the outset; let us honestly make the 
confession, the awful confession, that we, 
as a nation, are musically provincial. 
There are a few individuals, as might 
naturally be expected, who are not, in 
New York, in Chicago, even in Boston, 
and I have found notabie instances in 
Goshen, Indiana, and in Colorado Springs 
—daring souls who have the courage to 
create for themselves the art which they 
want. Otherwise, we are led by the pow- 
ets which still dominate our fashionable 
musical world to worship at the shrine of 
the imported article. This is not to say 
that the seed of another harvest has not 
been widely sown in the United States, 
that the stirrings of a new and different 
day have not been distinctly felt. But 
while the revolution gathers force and 
the transition moves apace, nationally, 
in concert hall and press, the powers that 
be for the most part kow-tow to the god 
of the foreign, and most of us, though 
we have begun to rebel, are sufficiently 
provincial to let these powers lead us by 
the nose. 

The “W.-B. M. L.” is not a fractious 
and crochety individual. He is the sane, 
but by no means wholly enlightened 
spokesman of that growing element of 
the American people who refuse any 
longer to pretend to worship what they 
do not honestly care for in music, merely 
because it comes from a distance, is mag- 
nificently set up from a technical stand- 
point, and is presented in the temples of 
musical fashion. He is the type and 
representative of the numerically great- 
est class of our people, with whom rests 
the general future condition of art in our 
nation, as of all other broadly human 
matters. It is almost possible to say that 
he represents the nation, both in its vir- 
tues and failings. 

Now, in order that the “W.-B. M. L.” 
shall not be overmuch contented with 
this picture of his place and mission, 
let us hasten to point out certain of his 


deficiencies and weaknesses, actual and 
potential. To begin with, he confesses 
his provincialism by the very fact that 
he cannot answer his own question. His 
disease, here, is the American disease. 
Our average American, sane, provin- 
cial and hopeful, finds that he does not 
like a certain work of art. There is 
nothing awful in that; it may be, and 
nowadays usually is, very much to his 
credit. The trouble, and his real sin, is 
that he cannot tell why he does not like 
it. He has not given enough of his 
life to the thought and study of the 
beautiful, and the principles of its ex- 
pression in art, to speak as one having 
authority. Instead of defending his in- 
stinct with the conscious knowledge he 
might have had, he is half apologetic 
for it. That is where he is weak as a 
leader. He is a victim of that American 
disease of the spirit which permits the 
cultivation of the material at the ex- 
pense of the artistic. As a result he 
weakens a good case by a feeble plea. 


Music with Capital M 


The “W.-B. M. L.” weakens his case 
further by lumping all developed music 
together, including the Mahler sym- 
phony, as “classical,” and against it 
pitting all folk-music. This is a confes- 
sion of ignorance on an absolutely fun- 
damental matter—the basic difference 
between all folk music and all developed 
music, or as the “W.-B. M. L.” calls it, 
“music with a capital M.” That such 
a comparison cannot be instituted seems 
never to have entered his head. 

A folk-song and a symphony can be 
compared in precisely the same degree, 
in their own sphere, as a cave and a 
house. A cave is natural, and thus, as 
nature, wholly spontaneous, complete and 
perfect. Who could quarrel with a cave! 
A house is a departure from “nature’’; 
it is unnatural, a product of art, and 
may be beautiful or ugly. The “W.-B. 
M. L.” can no more object to “classical 
music” (horrible term!) as a _ whole, 
than he can object to houses as a whole. 
If he accepts houses he must accept 
symphonies, though not Mahler’s, nec- 
essarily. Among symphonies, as among 
houses, he must learn to discriminate. 
Confronted with many modern sym- 
phonic works, and the sight of the pre- 
sumable modern house in which he lives, 
I am certain that, had his perception of 
the beautiful been developed as it should 
have been, the “W.-B. M. L.” would live 
in a cave and sing folk-songs. 


Unnaturalness of Culture 


The “W.-B. M. L.” dislikes to think 
that it “is necessary for a man to be 
unnatural in his tastes in order to be 
cultivated.” Alas! Alas! that in cer- 
tain simple matters it should be neces- 
sary to send one otherwise so advanced 
to the kindergarten! We can eradicate 
the mosquitoes from Panama, but who 
shall cure us of the American disease. 

Dear “W.-B. M. L.”; to build the 
house you live in you have to be un- 
natural. You have to use axes, ham- 
mers, nails, saws, designs, and a hun- 
dred and one things with which nature 
does not provide you. Nevertheless, in 
this unnatural task of building a house, 
you discover that you are conforming at 
last to a set of wonderful natural laws. 
Gravity, weight, cohesion, friction, elas- 
ticity, and many other natural principles 
with the making of which you had noth- 
ing to do, you necessarily avail yourself 
of. The more completely you conform to 
these natural laws the more satisfactory 
and permanent your house will be. 

It is no different in building a sym- 
phony. You must depart from nature 





to provide yourself with the saws, nails, 
etc., of musical construction, namely, 
pens, score-paper, ink, a piano or other 
unnatural mechanism which will enable 
you to experiment from time to time with 
various musical effects. But as you work 
to express an emotion (as with the house 
you work to express a shelter) you dis- 
cover that you are conditioned by a mar- 
velous set of laws which you did not 
yourself make—the gravity, friction, 
elasticity, etc., of construction on the 
artistic, i, e., the emotional or spiritual 
plan. They are the laws of proportion, 
form, harmony, rhythm, etc. As you con- 
form to them, your work is satisfactory 
and beautiful; as you depart from them, 
it is ugly and perishable. In making 
your house you penetrated through the 
“unnatural” to natural law in the physi- 
cal world. (We are not just now consid- 
ering the artistic aspects of your house.) 
In building your symphony, you pene- 
trate through the “unnatural” to natural 
law in the spiritual world. In neither 
ease can you proceed without being un- 
natural; in both cases you arrive at last 
at the supremely natural. 


Two Alternatives 


Now, if there is in a certain symphony 
nothing which you “ever saw or felt,” 
one of two things must be true. Either 
you, my dear “W.-B. M. L.”, are crude 
and undeveloped, as yet, without an 
awakened spiritual life; or the composer 
of the symphony has stuck in the un- 
nature of technique, and has failed, in 
his art, to rise to the perception of and 
conformance to natural law in the spirit- 
ual world. Or both hypotheses might be 
true simultaneously, in which case we 
would have the dead burying their dead. 
But if you are capable of the “finer sen- 
sibilities” you speak of, and if the com- 
poser of developed music has a real emo- 
tion or vision to begin with, and attains 
to a conformance to the natural laws of 
beauty in art, you can no more resist his 
power to sway your soul than your physi- 
cal body could resist the force of Niag- 
ara. After such an experience you will 
no longer oppose folk-music to musical 
art en bloc; you will set the musical art 
which tells you of things you have “seen 
or felt” against that which can tell you 
nothing. And you will not inject folk- 
music into a discussion with which it has 
nothing to do. 

Which hypothesis, then, my “dear” 
“W.-B. M. L.” (since I have dropped ir- 
revocably into the use of the second per- 
son singular), are we to accept that you 
are spiritually and artistically unawak- 
ened, or that Mr. Mahler did not succeed 
in making a revelation? 


“Classical” Obsolescent 


The testimony of the majority of the 
“cultured folk” who heard the symphony 
with you is undoubtedly against you; but 
a little examination of this testimony 
may serve to introduce an element of 
reasonable doubt in your favor, despite 
the prejudice against yourself which you 


inevitably create by the use of the obso- 
lescent term “classical music”’—a term 
relegated nowadays wholly to. musica! 
vulgarians, who apply it indiscriminately 
to all music they cannot appreciate. 
Your worshipers of music with a cap. 
ital M are presumably not different fron 
those encountered anywhere. Most o! 
them are busied with almost everything 
else in the world except a really seriou: 
attention to musical art, and the admira 
ticn of these cannot be anything but shal. 
low, sentimental gush. Any fashionab|: 
musical performance, especially if it pre 
sents features of physical magnitude an: 
technical brilliance, will send them int: 
ecstasies having no other origin than th: 
gratifying knowledge that they are in th: 
social-musical swim. For them it would 
be the same whether Mahler’s symphon, 
were mighty revelation or merest dog 
gerel, so that their exaltation shoul 
leave you neither envious nor puzzled. 


Real Thinkers 


There is a smaller class, however, tha 
may give you some concern, chiefly be 
cause some real thinking is required i) 
disposing of it. In it are found those o 
more genuine musical interests, who hav. 
studied the evolution of music up to 
Beethoven, and followed it with zea 
through Wagner, Brahms, Tschaikowsk,. 
Strauss, Debussy, through all, down ¢. 
Stravinsky and Schénberg. They hay: 
studied musical scores; they have see), 
how Beethoven did so and so, how Wav 
ner went a little further and did som 
thing more, how later composers presse‘! 
these ideas to still further development 
or complexity. They stand at last at the 
music of to-day, feeling that they kno\ 
music’s whole course, that they are u) 
with the times, that their appreciatio: 
and admiration are authoritative. At the 
concert their heads, their lips or thei: 
hands move in time to particular phrases 
which to other hearers are undiscernib|: 
in the tonal maelstrom. They know 
everything about musical art except how 
music ought to have developed. Of lesse: 
musical mentality than the composers 
they have studied, their minds have been 
subtly and steadily led on to the accept 
ance of every successive extravagance 0! 
means, harmonic, orchestral, or what not. 
however hopelessly the soul of music ma) 
have been buried under the pile, unti! 
they have come to judge all music by the 
examples before them. Not to “appreci 
ate” the latest insanity is for them th: 
ultimate fall from grace in the eyes o! 
their class. Of this small company of 
the elect, you, my dear “W.-B. M. L.”, are 
not a member, a circumstance which you 
may take, as you will, as a source 0 
misery or a reason for self-congratula 
tion. 


Had Same Experience 


I may add, in order not to leave you 
stranded on a misconception, that the 
above description of the sad aberratio: 
of modern musical ideals is not flatly ap 
plicable to Mahler’s symphony. In what 
manner and to what degree the music 0! 
that noble and aspiring soul was condi 
tioned or warped by the abortive evolu 
tion of the present is too long a story fo! 
the present occasion. If it is any com 
fort to you, let me say that your exper! 
ence with regard to the symphony 
apparently identical with mine. 

If you, who are the cause of thes 
lines, would be true to your self-giv 
title of “Would-Be Music Lover,” \ 
task is to obtain and use the knowledge 
which will help to bring the art of mus! 
to that happy estate in which it 
leave no doubt, even in Bristol, Pa., as to 
the desirability of its cultivation. 


— 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS A NEW CHORAL SOCIETY 
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The Newly Organized Mendelssohn Choir of Indianapolis as It Appeared at Its First Concert Last Month. Percival Owen Is the Conductor and Cecil Fanning Was 
the Soloist on This Occasion 


HE first concert given by the Mendelssohn Choir of Indianapolis, Ind., on March 

7, under the direction of Percival Owen, saw the successful launching of a 

new organization that promises to become one of the best choral societies in the 

country. Its membership is made up of the best solo voices and choir singers in 
Indianapolis, numbering in all ninety singers. 


The accompanying picture was a flashlight made after the first concert. Read- 
ing from left to right in the front row, center, are H. B. Turpin, accompanist for 
Mr. Fanning; Cecil Fanning, soloist for this occasion; Percival Owen, director, and 
Mrs. Percival Owen, accompanist for the choir. 

The greater part of the choir’s work was a cappella. 





BETTY BOOKER APPEARS 





Introduced in New York as Exponent of 
Dora Duty Jones System of Diction 


May Laird Brown, who introduced in 
New York five years ago the Dora Duty 
Jones system of lyric diction, invited to 
her studio, at 1 West Eighty-ninth Street, 
New York, on March 31, a company of 
vocal teachers and singers to meet Betty 
Booker, a talented young soprano, whose 
admirable qualities are not so well known 
in her native land as in England, where 
he is an established favorite. 

In the summer of 1912, which Miss 
Brown spent with Dora Duty Jones in 
London, Miss Booker was at the Royal 
Opera in Covent Garden. It was not her 
first season. In previous years her Mu- 
etta had had the inspiring companion- 
ship of Mme. Melba’s Mimi, and she had 
pleasant memories of performances with 
etrazzini and Destinn. Outside the 
hort opera season she was well known 
‘hroughout England as an oratorio and 
iedersinger, and had appeared before 
the King and Queen at Sandringham. 

But Miss Brown presented her to the 


mall and warmly receptive audience as 


an exponent of the diction of Dora Duty 
Jones, whose friend and pupil she was 
and to whom that gifted woman gave the 
last lessons which her strength permitted 
before her untimely death. Miss Booker 
attributes many of her vocal virtues, for 
example, her bell-like resonance in the 
upper range and her unusual command 
of tone color throughout the compass of 
her voice, to the freedom resulting from 
her training in diction, “diction” in the 
sense of Dora Duty Jones being not mere 
articulation, but the perfect co-ordina- 
tion of word and tone. Miss Booker gave 
songs in French, German and English 
with most delicate vowel differentiation 
and an acute perception of the spirit of 
each language, as well as a musicianly 
appreciation of the requirements of the 
composer. Her program follows: 


““Mignonette,” Weckerlin; “Charmant Pa- 
pillon,’’ Campre; “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” 
Mendelssohn; ‘‘Verschwiegene Liebe,’ Wolf ; 
“Liebliche Wangen,’’ Brahms; “En _ Sour- 
dine,” ‘“‘Fantoches” and “Green,’’ Debussy : 


“Nymphs and Shepherds,” Purcell; ‘“‘When 
My Love Goes a Maying,’’ Lidgey: “When I 
Bring to You Colored Toys,” Carpenter. 





Dr. Ethel Smyth at a recent London 
concert’ conducted the overture to her 
opera, “The Boatswain’s Mate.” 
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American Tour 1915-16 
Over Ninety Engagements! 


Following is the list of MARCH DATES ALONE 


\IARCH MARCH MARCH 
2—New York 13—Poughkeepsie 24—New York 
3—New York 14— Washington = 
6—St. Louis 16—Waterbury, Conn. 26—Boston 
7—Chicago 17—Boston 29—Pittsburgh 
8—Decatur, IIl. 18—New York , 
1I—New York 21—Ithaca 30—Detroit 
12—Montreal 23—Philadelphia 31—Madison, Wis. 
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CINCINNATI PLANS BIENNIAL 





Famous Artists and Notable Composi- 
tions for Twenty-second Festival 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 17.—The bril- 
liant history of the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tivals will be sustained in the twenty- 
second of these famous biennial musical 
events which will take place in Music 
Hall, Cincinnati, from May 2 to 6. The 
programs are of tremendous proportions, 
providing for the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul” on the opening 
night, the Brahms Requiem on the clos- 
ing night, “The Children’s Crusade” of 
Pierné on Friday night, in addition to 
the Strauss “Alpine” Symphony, as 
chronicled by MusicAL AMERICA last 
week. 

The most colossal program of the fes- 
tival is the “Beethoven night,” which 
will be given on Wednesday. This pro- 
gram will consist of the “Missa Solem- 
nis” and the Ninth Symphony. The two 
matinée programs, which take place on 
Thursday afternoon and Saturday after- 
noon, will present several important or- 
chestral features. At the Thursday con- 
cert Olive Fremstad will be the soloist 





THE NEW YORK 


ROYAL DADMUN saritone 


IS NOW ON TOUR AS SOLOIST WITH 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


A Recent Return Engagement 
Albany as Soloist with the 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


FRANK SILL ROGERS, Conductor 


and on Saturday afternoon Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will sing. 

The soloists engaged for the festival 
are Olive Fremstad, Florence Hinkle and 
Edith Chapman Goold, sopranos; Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Sophie Braslau, 
contraltos; Morgan Kingston and Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenors; Clarence Whitehill 
and Arthur Middleton, bassos. The May 
Festival chorus consists of 350 voices. 
The children’s chorus numbers 800 voices 
and a solo chorus of forty professional 
singers will be an added feature. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has, been 
engaged for the festival and Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald will conduct. 





Mary Warfel Re-engaged by Rubinsteins 


Such was the success won by Mary 
Warfel, the popular harpist, at the last 
concert of the New York Rubinstein Club 
that she was immediately re-engaged for 
the white breakfast to be given by this 
club in the Waldorf on May 6. On April 
30 Miss Warfel will appear at the Sunday 
night concert in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. May 7 she will be heard in 


joint recital with the diseuse, Mrs. Ruth 


Helen Davis, at the Ritz-Carlton, New 
York. 
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* He sings dignified recitatives, pulsing romances 
and rollicking comedies with equal facility and 
his personality is such that an audience would 
welcome him with even less gifts than he has to 
offer.” 
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THE AMERICAN STUDENT OF MUSIC IN BERLIN 








HIS is a simple narration of facts; 

facts which have come under my own 
observation during a residence of several 
years in Berlin. I am putting it in the 
form of a story because it is really a 
story; a story of one of the many Ameri- 
can students whom I met there, and who 
made life sweeter, more worth living be- 
cause of having known them. 

It would take one who is more of a 
psychologist than I to say what the al- 
most undefinable thing is which makes 
American youth so charmingly different 
from the youth of the rest of the world. 
In its make-up there are so many seem- 
ing contradictions that are so on the 
surface merely; children in a dozen 
charming ways, yet showing a maturity 
of outlook which German youth with all 


its philosophy, or French youth with all 
its cynicism, cannot acquire. Transpar- 
ently ingenuous, making many faux pas, 
it shocks the well-ordered, well-regulated 
youth of the old world by its breezy 
freshness. To us, accustomed to it, it 
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Problems of Study and Expense as They Presented Them- 
selves to One American Aspirant for Operatic Honors— 


Advantages Offered in Ability to Hear Good Music for 
Little Money—Obtaining a Hearing 


ZA 








By DR. P. J. GRANT 








seems the natural, healthy way to act. 
To the other, a new, though entertaining 
form of anarchy. 

Yet it is never bad mannered, never 
discourteous. Its breeziness and _ its 
freshness are those of a new life, a new 
revelation, a new message. With its 
many gaucheries, many failings which I 
would (because I learned to love it) like 
to see corrected, I never knew it to lie, 
never knew it to be dishonest or to do a 
deliberately unkind thing. It has asked 
me a thousand questions, so childishly 
simple that only the earnestness of the 
questioner has kept back the smile that 
struggled for existence; and in the next 
breath questions so philosophically deep 
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that only the combined wisdom of a 
Socrates and a Solomon could answer. 

Insular at home, it learned to be the 
most cosmopolitan of all in Europe. 

Scorning less than an orchestra seat 
here, where to speak to one’s neighbor 
would be an unpardonable crime, it 
quickly learned there that to know the 
Frenchman or the German or the Rus- 
sian as God really made him, there was 
no place like a gallery seat. In the 
former sat suspicion; in the latter a 
bonne camaraderie that often gave birth 
to a life-long friendship. It was there it 
learned the larger outlook; that while it 
had thoughts which'the Slav, the Latin 
and the Teuton listened to with respect 
and interest ,they too had ideas, different 
angles of view and a perspective of 
things artistic that were quite new and 
opened up a broader field of thought and 
were to have a deep influence on its own 
future and the artistic future of its land, 
in music, for instance. 


The Mechanical Idea 


At home we lead in the mechanical 
arts. We supply the world with me- 
chanical things—from patent egg-beaters 
to deadly engines of war. The elevator 
which brings you to your room; the 
steam heat which keeps you comfortable; 
the telephone, the electric light in the 
French or German hotel all bear the 
stamp of the American brain. American 
youth brought up in such an atmosphere 
thinks naturally, first of all, of me- 
chanical perfection and it is naturally 
astonished to find that its Slav or Latin 
brother will pardon a hundred faults of 
technique if only the artist has stood soul 
to soul with the composer; has seen be- 
neath the mere musical notation, the 
emotions, thoughts and passions that a 
Beethoven or a Wagner wished to give to 
a listening world. 

I have often heard American students, 
who have studied scarcely a year in Ber- 
lin, criticize with the utmost severity the 
technical faults (?) of such artists as 
Sauer, Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, Elman 
and others, but rarely the interpretative 
art of the artist. Contact with others, 
however, quickly brought about a change 
in this state of mind. Quick and willing 
to learn, the American grew to look, not 
only for the technical perfection, but for 
the artistic message the music was in- 
tended to convey. 

It was in the gallery that we met—the 
subject of this story. It would be hard 
to find in the American musical colony 
of to-day many students of sang pur. 
They were mostly the result of the inter- 
marriage of one nationality with an- 
other. One friend of ours with typically 
Hebrew features rejoiced in the very un- 
Hebrew name of Michael O’Hara! 

Mary’s father was of Irish descent. 
(Scotch-Irish he called himself! Though 
where that mythical creature had his 
origin, heaven only knows and has prob- 
ably long since forgotten.) Her grand- 
father on the maternal side had been a 
country school teacher who added to his 


duties that of organist in the small 
country church near Neuwied on the 
Rhine. 


Mary’s mother had been educated at a 
French convent in Montreal, where she 
learned to play the piano in what I 
might call a perfunctory manner; had 
taken a few lessons in voice culture and 
learned to sing, in a harmless way, harm- 
less little French chansons and sad Irish 
melodies. Mary had been brought up in 
a limited musical atmosphere. In her 
little family the long winter evenings 
were rarely monotonous. Neighboring 
farmers would drop in to supper, and 
afterward grandfather would sing in a 
voice somewhat damaged by years of hard 
work and Nebraska dust, his beloved Ger- 
man lieder; and mother would sing her 
harmless little French songs and sad 
Irish melodies that brought tears to more 
than Irish eyes. 


“Musical America’s” Responsibility 


Now this is not an advertisement for 
MuSICAL AMERICA. I am telling a plain, 
unvarnished story, as Mary told it to us. 
It is one like hundreds of others—all 
very much alike—which we heard in 
those days 


To-day Mary, instead of being a well 
known opera singer, might be the wif. 
of some prosperous farmer, if it had no 
been for a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Whatever troubles she has had in lif. 
she lays squarely at its doors! 

Her utendfather had picked it uw; 
somewhere. It was filled with news o 
his beloved musical Germany. New 
from Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Cologne 
For days the old man was not himsel! 
He went as one who lived in anothe 
world. Voices long since dead were cal! 
ing him. Scenes that had almost fade 
from memory were coming back! Th 
Dome of Cologne; the home of Beethove 
at Bonn; the Rhine with its wonderf, 
legends; the Rock of the Lorelei. In th 
pages of MUSICAL AMERICA he was liviny 
over again the youth he had spent ther 
After that MUSICAL AMERICA was 
weekly visitor, and in the evenings (f: 
the old man’s sight was failing) May 
would read it to him. 

The turning point came when, as a 1 
ward, he took her to Omaha to hear 
performance of “Tannhauser.” Aft 
that she had only one ambition: som 
day to sing the rdédle of the saint}, 
Elizabeth. 

Of the years between that night and 
her going to Berlin it is not necessary 
say much. Opposition and enough sh 
had. But Mary was a determined litt) 
person, who felt that when the good Go 
made a soul he gave it the right 
choose and hew out its own path in lif; 

And so one morning she found herse!}! 
in a Berlin pension. That same afte: 
noon she presented a letter of introdu 
tion to an old friend of her father, Her: 
S————,, who for years had been musi 
critic on one of Berlin’s leading paper 

So the little Fraulein wants to be a: 
opera singer? Well, there were a thou 
sand things easier in life than that 
A pianist, now, or a violinist—that would 
be easier. But a singer—one must be s 
many things to be that—a musician, a: 
actress, a linguist,, something of dancing 
stage deportment. 

“But I speak German and French.’ 
“Yes, liebes Kind, but your German 
not the German of the stage! That is 
ag another German; and your French 
he French of the Boulevard St. Ger 
main, pure as it may be, is not th 
French of the Comédie Frangaise. You 
will find, my dear, that you will have a: 
much to wun-learn as to learn; and 

money?” 


The Problem of Expenses 


“Father has promised me $1,800 a yea! 
—$150 a month for the next four years 
—and $100 each Christmas: for clothes.’ 
“Herr Gott, child, you can never do it! 
Let us make a little schedule; what ar 

ou paying for pension (board)? On 
undred and fifty marks; then singing 
lessons, twelve a month, at twenty marks 
each; for piano, I would advise you t 
go to one who has been a kapellm: 

not the great teachers. An opera sing 
must be rhythmic; she must sing in stric' 
time, otherwise the conductor—he 
tear his hair and throw things! At 
one lesson a week would be ten ma! 
that would be forty marks a month; 
man diction, two lessons a week, at ! 
marks a lesson, forty marks a mont 
French the same; Italian the s: 
eighty marks; (that is 120 marks 
languages alone!) It is necessary i! 
want to become a great artist—stag' 
portment and dancing—but that 
come later—say in your third year. 
let’s sum up: 








Singing lessons ......... 240 ma 
Piano lessons ........... 40 
Te 80 
ED wb i pO ee ig sk ak eee 150 
ME. 040:%4¢405000s004aee ae 


(there are four marks to a dollar) 
is absolutely necessary for the art 
have all these things. Well, child, 
won’t have much left for pocket n 
but the less pocket money the less 
chief, nicht wahr?” 


Finding a Teacher 


In the next few months Mary 
out a great many things, chief a 
them that Berlin was honeycombed 
singing teachers, ninety per cent of 
humbugs and frauds! They had gat 
from all corners of the earth, Rus: 
Italians, French and Germans, so t! 
would be impossible to throw a 
without hitting one. She had lett 
introduction to two, but found that 
charged fifty marks merely to pass 
ment on the voice. Some told h¢ 
was contralto, others that she w: 
prano—lyric, coloratura, dran 





[Continued on page 35] 
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when she read an article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on a certain American teacher 
and his methods (as it happened that 
article was written by me). Mary 
went to him; she hadn’t to pay any 
fifty marks for a hearing, neither did she 
have to sing, at least at first. She told 
him plainly what she wanted, a demon- 
stration of his methods. This he gave 
her—and then she knew that she had 
found what she wanted: a man who 
looked upon the human voice as an ex- 
quisite machine; that to get the best 
results from it, one must know intimately 
not each and every part, but the par- 
ticular function of each. Everything he 
taught was definite; nothing was indefi- 
nite; with the others most things were 
indefinite and very few definite. 

I asked this teacher why he had come 
to Berlin. Was it not possible to make 
as much money in America? “Yes, not 
only as much, but more; but in America 
I got no results, here I do. In Chicago 
and New York my pupils had little or 
no opportunity. As soon as they made 
any progress they went to Europe to take 
advantage of the opportunities denied 
them at home. Then the foreign teacher 
got the credit for all the work I had 
done. Here I take my pupils once a week 
to the opera, which I can do for nine 
months of the year. That is, they see 
nearly forty operas in a season. About 
twice a month I take them to a concert 
and every Saturday afternoon we have 
tea at my studios and discuss what we 
have heard. It does not cost each mem- 
ber of my class more than twenty dollars 
for the nine months’ season. Could we 
do that in Chicago, New York or Boston? 

“Then we have about a hundred opera 
houses, and although I have not been 
here quite four years, more than a dozen 
of my pupils are holding important op- 
eratic engagements. There are very few 
of the great virtuosi whom my pupils 
have not heard at a price impossible in 
America. Ninety per cent of the Ameri- 
can pupils come here not for the teach- 
ing, which is just as good (if not better) 
at home, but for the opportunities. If 
my pupil is studying for the operatic 
stage, fifty cents gets her a good seat at 
the Royal Opera, and for that fifty cents 
she hears not only good singing, but re- 
ceives a lesson in stage technique, hears 
the tempi from such masters as Richard 
Strauss, Muck, Leo Blech and others. 
If she is studying for concert work, she 
can for a quarter hear artists like Lilli 
Lehmann, Edyth Walker, D’Andrade, 
Gerhardt and a dozen others nearly as 


rood.”’ 


Five Operas in One Day 


To-day I was forcibly reminded of what 
he then said. I just received a copy of 
the Berliner Tageblatt for Sunday, Feb. 
20, 1916. Five operas are listed: “Tief- 
land,” Royal Opera House; “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio,” matinée, and 
“Carmen” in the evening at the People’s 
Opera, Charlottenburg; “Il Trovatore’”’ 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm Theater, and 
“Fidelio” at the Theater am Nollendorf- 
platz. 

Think of five operas in New York on 
one Sunday! As for concerts for that 
veek, I would need two pages of MUSICAL 
\MERICA to cite them all. Among the 
irtists appearing are Lehmann, Nikisch, 
Gerhardt, Feinhals, Weingartner, D’AI- 
ert, Jadlowker, Richard Strauss, Slezak 
ind others. 

(he second thing Mary found out was 


this: About the last place in creation 
for serious study was a Berlin boarding 
house. She did not hesitate to say that 
it was responsible for most of the failures 
among American students. How could 
one study with a budding pianist bang- 
ing eight hours a day in the next room or 
a future Ysaye scratching on a tin fiddle 
across the hall? And—there were always 
the “dear old ladies”—life members of 
the “Kaffee-klatsch Verein!” 

So, with another girl who was studying 
chemistry at the University, she took a 
small apartment. It consisted of two 
large rooms, kitchen, bath, cellar and 
trunk room, was steam heated and cost 
them fifty marks a month ($12.50). The 
furniture, with the exception of bedding 
and linen, was second-hand and cost them 
not quite $40. This move cut her living 
expenses more than half, and she could 
always “sport oak” when undesirable 
visitors came—something impossible in a 
boarding house. The boarding house and 
too much money—these were the béte 
noire of most of the girls who fell by 
the way. 

Of course there was the girl with very 
little money, but she had as little busi- 
ness in New York as in Berlin! As for 
the girl who went wrong, Mary took a 
very common-sense view. She held that 
publicity given to her did a grave injus- 
tice to the thousands of hard-working 
students who never came under the notice 
of the ladies of the Embassy and Con- 
sulate; that such a girl had something 
inherently weak in her character and 
would go wrong just as quickly in New 
York or Chicago or Berlin. 

Character, perseverance and the neces- 
sary talents for her art, a sufficiency of 
money and good health, avoiding too 
much society, these were the things which 
in the end brought Mary success. 

It was in her third year when I met 
her; several small engagements had been 
offered her by the Berlin agents; but her 
ambition was the Royal Opera—you see 
she set her star very high. I told her it 
was impossible, as only routined artists 
were accepted there; that for a young 
artist who had never sung on any stage 
to expect an engagement there was out 
of the question. 


Obtaining a Hearing 


All this she knew. She did not expect 
an engagement, but she did want to be 
brought to the notice of the Royal Opera 
authorities and in time perhaps an en- 
gagement would follow. 

About this time I had read in MUSICAL 
AMERICA Arthur Nevin’s account of how 
his “Poia” had come to be accepted. 
Without influence or letters of introduc- 
tion, armed merely with his card, he had 
secured an audience which eventually led 
to the production of his work. So, armed 
only with my poor, unpretentious card, | 
went to the Royal Opera on Mary’s 
behalf. 

I was immediately received by Herr 
Ober-regisseur (head stage manager) 
Georg Droescher. My reception was most 
courteous. (It is very hard to define a 
gentleman and for that reason I cannot 
describe Herr Droescher.) There was 
none of that “morose and gloomy” man 
ner which the foreign manager considers 
so necessary here. In Germany the day 
of the operatic Simon Legree has long 
since passed. Conditions tolerated here 
would in Germany result in the imme 
diate dismissal of the director. Since 
then, I have had audiences with nearly 
all of Germany’s leading directors and I 
found all of them equally agreeable, 
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equally courteous and very rarely were 
my requests refused. 
Mary had her audition, but as I fore- 


told, an engagement was out of the 
question. 
A few days afterward I received a 


letter from the Intendantur asking me to 
eall. 

The director of a small Court Theater 
wanted an opera singer of Mary’s type 
and would be in Berlin in a few days to 
hear her. In a word, she was engaged, 
and that at a fairly good salary of $2,000 
a season. 


Incidentals to Success 


Here I must leave Mary. I have said 
nothing of the trials and tribulations she 
underwent. These were the natural in- 
cidentals which help to make—or break! 
—the aspirant for artistic honors. The 
student of strong character finds in them 
strength; the student of weak character, 
whether in New York or Berlin, too often 
goes down before them. 

“If you fail?” I asked her. “If 1 do, 
[ have my knowledge of French, German 
and Italian. I have a fairly good knowl- 
edge of stenography and typewriting- 
surely with them I can make a living in 
my own country!” 

She succeeded as_ scores of other 
American students have succeeded, be 
cause she had, before all things, char 
acter. 

Geraldine Farrar’s diction teacher 
once told me that she knew from the first 
that Geraldine would succeed, because 
nothing—neither sickness, nor rain, nor 
snow—could keep her from her lessons. 
While other students were writing or 
telephoning to her that they had colds, 
Geraldine brought her cold along. 

“Do you see those spires?” Clarence 
Whitehill once asked me, pointing to 
Cologne’s cathedral; “they, and the men 
who built them, working not for a year, 
but for a century, have been my inspira- 
tion and my source of courage! When I 
feel discouraged and down-hearted a look 
at them gives me the strength and de 
termination to keep on.” 


Lack of character, gossip, gadding, 
continual change of teachers, too much 
society, these are the ear-marks of 
Failure! 


Three Artists Join in Recital 


A form of entertainment described as 
an artists’ recital was given at the Hotel 
Majestic on Friday evening, April 14. 
Florence Wallace, soprano; Harry Law- 
rence Hunt, tenor, and Robin Ellis- 
Clendinning, dramatic reader, furnished 
an interesting, diversified program. Miss 
Wallace sang arias from “La Bohéme’”’ 
and “Carmen” and a group of songs with 
spirit and in pleasing manner, and was 
generously applauded. Mr. Hunt sang 
“Celeste Aida,” American songs and 
Handel’s “Sound an Alarm,” in which 
his voice was used skilfully and his 
interpretations were convincing. The 
singers gave several encores. Miss Col- 
lins Buchanan supplied good accompani- 
ments. H. B. 
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ORATORIO SOCIETY 
ENDS ITS SEASON 


Brahms’s ‘“‘ Song of Fate’’ and 
Haydn’s “ Creation’’ on the 
Concluding Program 


At its third and last concert of the 
season in Carnegie Hall last Satur- 
day night, the Oratorio Society of 
New York sang Brahms’s “Song of 


Fate” and Haydn’s “Creation.” If not 
beyond the reach of critical carp- 
ing, the performances ranked unques- 
tionably higher than others given by 
this organization during recent months 
and the evening offered, in all, com- 
fortable room for satisfaction. In mu- 
sical interest both works are exceedingly 
appealing to a public that enjoys little 
chance of fafiliarity with their insinu- 
ating if divergent beauties, and after 
the quantities of bad choral compositions 
exhibited of late years the undefiled 
genius which sings through them seems 
trebly refreshing. The Society has sung 
the Brahms composition only once be- 
fore—in the winter of 1907—as a cur- 
tain raiser to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita 
Nuova.” And, for all its fame, the 
“Creation” has not gladdened a New 
York audience in twenty-one years—save 
possibly in church performances. 

The “Song of Fate” came first again 
last week, though Mr. Koemmenich’s 
choristers did not really strike their 
gait till they launched forth on the 
“Creation.” They sang with a certain 
responsiveness to nuance, but without 
appreciable spontaneity and with little 
vitality of tone. Yet the noble work 
made its impression. Brahms soared to 
the heights in the intense, concentrated, 
but tranquil loveliness of this gravely 
serene conception. He really did attain 
that “high symphonic pathos combined 
with the charm of sweetest lyric art” 
which Louis Ehlert found in the com- 
position; and he never wrote a more 
effortlessly affecting page than the or- 
chestral introduction—a  Brahmsian 
“Elysian fields” picture in its way as 
successful as Gluck’s. 

Haydn’s music is fresh, delightful and 
bubbling as a crystal spring, amazingly 
vital for all its hundred and eighteen 
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years. Such airs as “With Verdure 
Clad,” “Rolling in Foaming Billows” 
and “In Native Worth” rest untarnished 
by the action of time, and “The Heavens 
are Telling,” spiritedly sung, contains 
a more thrilling impulse in the opening 
bars than the thousand-voiced vaporings 
by Gustav Mahler in two solid hours. 
And the orchestral effects of external 
imitation! You smile first at what seems 
their ingenuousness. And then on sec- 
ond thought you wake up to the truth 
that while Richard Strauss or Igor 
Stravinsky would have made the “cheer- 
ful, tawny lion” roar more voluminously, 
the flexible tiger leap or the “fleecy and 
meek flocks” bleat to a more elaborately 
deployed aggregation of instruments, 
their musical basis would have been 
exactly the same. Even Wagner’s 
delectable reptile scarcely crawls with 
more graphically sinuous trace than 
Haydn’s pleasantly disposed worm. But 
all this sort of portrayal pales before the 
sublime sunburst “And there was Light” 
on the mere triad of C Major! Not even 
“Zarathustra’s” mountain sunrise thrills 
the soul to its depths like this. 
Inspired by the life and joy of 
Haydn’s simple ensembles, the chorus 
sang with more warmth, spirit and 
fervor than it has displayed all season. 
Hence one may wink at certain imper- 
fections. Unhappily the singers had to 
contend with a ragged and rhythmically 
unkempt orchestral support that was as 
bad in the naive score of Haydn as in 
the subtler complications of Brahms. 
The soloists were Florence Hinkle, 
Paul Reimers and Marion Green. Miss 
Hinkle sang divinely. If the past 
winter has furnished a more perfect 
specimen of purest bel canto than her 
performance of “With Verdure Clad” 
the present reviewer cannot recall it. 
And the aria was impeccable, also, in 
point of delivery and style. It won her 
a great ovation. Mr. Reimers is better 
known in the recital hall than in ora- 
torio, though he has sung it in Ger- 
many. His art is of the more intimate 
sort, but, although his voice is scarcely 
large enough for the Carnegie audi- 
torium or his style for this music, he 
sang with the intelligence and taste which 
never fail him. Mr. Green displayed a 
bass of ample volume, resonance and 
splendid quality, besides discharging his 
duties with a complete show of au- 
thority. i 2s 8. 





Sofi Streuli, Violinist, Gains Success in 
Stamford Recital 


STAMFORD, CONN., March 30. — Sofi 
Streuli, a young violinist of fine gifts, 
who came to America this season, gave a 
recital yesterday at the Woman’s Club, 
assisted by Mrs. Theodore Weicker at the 
piano. Miss Streuli has studied in Paris, 
where she won a prize for her playing. 
On the present occasion she offered a 
Bach-Kreisler Praeludium, d’Ambrosio’s 
Romance in D, two movements of Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” the Beethoven- 
Kreisler Rondino, de Bériot’s Ninth Con- 
certo, a Rhapsodie and Humoresque by 
Lenormand and Wieniawski’s Polonaise 
Brillante. Her audience admired her 
performances, in which her capable tech- 
nique and her well-produced tone were 
worthy of high praise. 


ELMAN AGAIN WINS 
TORONTO PLAUDITS 


Large Audience Greets Violinist 
—Musical Club Artists in 
Benefit Concert 


ToRONTO, CAN., April 15.—The varied 
program which Mischa Elman presented 
at his concert in Massey Hall on Monday 
evening enabled him again to display his 
marvelous gifts as a virtuoso. The audi- 
ence was large, and numerous recalls 
were given. A number of persons from 
other cities were here for the recital. 


A large audience filled Columbus Hall 
on Wednesday evening for the concert in 
aid of the Secours National, given by the 
Women’s Musical Club. The chorus work 
by the Choral Club under the direction 
of Peter Kennedy, offerings by the Acad- 
emy String Quartet, and the solo work 
of Ernest Seitz, pianist, combined to 





form a program of more than usual 
merit. bbligato solos were sung by 
Mrs. Leonora James-Kennedy and Lenore 


“_ 

he program presented at the musi- 
cale at the Women’s Art Association on 
Wednesday afternoon was arranged by 
Ethel Shepherd. The following artists 
contributed numbers: Edith Cassels, 
Marguerite Robins, Bessie Hutchison, 
Mrs. Edward Byrne, Sidney Aird, Mrs. 
Carl Ahrens, Kathleen Howard, Arthur 
Semple, Vida Coatsworth, Jessie Allen, 
Clara Flavelle and Mrs. Leo eg 





A Tonic for All Musicians 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The check inclosed is for another year’s 
subscription to your paper. It is an 
interesting magazine and an excellent 
tonic for all musicians, especially those 
who are isolated like we are here. 

With much success to you and the 
magazine, I am. 

Yours very truly, 
LYNNE V. BLUM. 


Rye Valley, Ore., April 4, 1916. 
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Tenor 


_ in his first concert season in America, in addition 
_ to many engagements already filled, he has been 
_ booked for the following important festivals: 


| April 23—Handel and Haydn Society, Boston 
| 2—Cincinnati Festival 
3—Cincinnati Festival 
5—Cincinnati Festival 
11—Buffalo Festival 
12—Buffalo Festival 
15—Oberlin Festival 
16—Oberlin Festival 
18—Ann Arbor Festival 
20—Ann Arbor Festival 
22—Kalamazoo Festival 
27—Mt. Vernon Festival 
May 29—Evanston Festival 
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“LADA’S 
OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 
MUCH IN THE FASHION 
DANCERS OF 
UNITE THEM.” 





“WHOSE EQUAL IS NOT TO BE 
AMONG THE IMPORTED DANCERS.”’ 
Max Smith in The New York Press. 


DANCING SEEMS A BLENDING 
OF THE HOUR 
IN WHICH THE 
MR. DIAGHILEFF’S BALLET 
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LADA in the Polovétzer Dance from “Prince Igor.” 
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| SIOUX CITY HEARS “PINAFORE” BY HIGH SCHOOL OPERA CLUB 











' Members 
YI1OUX CITY, IOWA, April 15.— 
\/ “Pinafore,” the perennial comic 


pera, was presented Thursday night by 
he High School Opera Club. From 
tart to finish the performance was a 
iccess. The young people entered into 
spirit of the piece with enthusiasm 
and understanding, while the audience 
responded with hearty appreciation. 
The performance went very smoothly, 
he chorus work being exceptionally good 
nd the action spirited and free. 
Lulu Guiney, as Josephine, sang with 
i clear and lovely quality of voice. Faye 
Wilkins did her part splendidly, her 
voice being rich and sympathetic. Glen 
Phetteplace made a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory Sir Joseph. Lawrence James as 
Ralph Rackstraw handled his part 
‘apably. Edward Haskins as Captain 
Corcoran proved well fitted to play op- 
posite to Buttercup. Edward Kelliher 
made a delightful Dick Deadeye and 
Kobert McCormack handled the part of 
Loatswain well. Joe Dean took the réle 
the Mate. 
(he chorus was well drilled and gave 
of its numbers in creditable manner. 
venty-five girls and seventeen boys 
ade up this department. The High 
School Orchestra of twenty-five pieces 
‘urnished the accompaniments for the 
pera, with Mildred Groves at the piano. 
Special credit is due Frank E. Perci- 
music director of the High School, 
10 1s responsible for the entire pro- 
tion. He kept his forces well in 
nd at all times, never allowing his 


orchestra to over-shadow the soloists or 
his chorus, and always keeping the sing- 
ers in the spirit of the piece. 

The chorus is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

Julia Abdo, Evelyn Bloom, Nellie Cherpa- 


1, ee ____ 
of Sioux City (Iowa) High School Opera Club in the Presentation of “Pinafore” 


kow, Lilian Courshon, Cora Dale, Leatha De- 
hearty, Lois Duell, Gladys Dunning, Ruth 
Everett, Esther Ford, Zola Frye, Gladys 
Groom, Ruth Hamilton, Grace Hedenberg, 
Bertha Herzoff, Lucille, Jepson, Harriet Law- 
rence, Gladys Lindeblade, Madeline Pritchard, 
Anna Rosburg, Evangeline Sletwold, Irma 
Stevens, Gladys Yeaman, Ruby Hauser, Mar 








garet Kidder, Donald Bailey, Abe Berg, Vail 
Cassady, Orville Crews, Joe Dean, Joe Hayes, 
Lawrence James, Edward Kelliher, Frederick 
Knepper, Benjamin Knotts, Robert McCor- 
mack, Clarence Peterson, Leonard Shurtleff, 
Harold Solvsberg, Leland Sutherland, Robert 
Voiland and Hobart Wood. 
O. A. M. 





LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS USE 
TALKING MACHINE LIBRARY 


System of Circulating Records Assists 
Music Supervisor in Her Work 
of Education 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 2.—Music study 
in the Louisville schools has developed 
a number of successful features under 
the supervision of Caroline Bourgard, 
among them the establishment of a cir- 
culating library of talking machine rec- 
ords for educational purposes. 

Through the efforts of the Parent- 
Teacher Association talking machines 
have been purchased for twenty schools, 
where a number of phases of musical 
work are taught by their use. The 
records used are of varied nature and 
combine the music of our country, the 
national airs and folk songs of other 
countries and primary records for first 
grade work, as well as classic numbers 
for the more advanced grades. 

Each school is allowed the use of a set 
of records for two weeks, and in this 
manner every child in the twenty schools 
will have an opportunity of hearing the 
records. For each set explanatory notes 
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have been prepared by Miss Bourgard, 
telling the story and the history of the 
group. 

This extension of the study of music 
has brought into the curriculum what is 
designated as the listening method, which 
has been tried most successfully by the 
elementary teachers. For the rest periods 
special records will be used. _§ A 


MELBA IN HONOLULU 





Gives Farewell Concert Before Sailing 
for Australia 


HONOLULU, HAwall, March 25.—To 
hear Mme. Melba as she sang last Tues- 
day night, March 21, was not merely a 
rare pleasure but a decided lesson of 
greatest profit in vocal interpretation. 
Kiven though the great Australian diva 
insists that she is “an old woman,” we 
Honolulans believe there is no young 
singer who can give any song as she 
sang Tosti’s “Good-bye.” 

Mme. Melba was in excellent spirits 
and her renditions were thoroughly ap- 
preciated. Music lovers here love the 
great artist, not merely for what hun- 
dreds of them have heard her do in the 
past, but for what she still does with 
such flawless art and the offerings she so 
wisely chooses in what she recognizes to 
be the closing days of her career. 

One particularly interesting feature of 
the program revealing Mme. Melba’s tact 
and patriotism, was her melodious re- 
sponse, ‘‘Cod-eé-ee” from the stage to 
this ringing Australian call that some 
of her enthusiastic audience gave. The 
great singer takes with her to Australia 
Margaret Center, a prominent society 
girl here, whose voice was “discovered” 
by the artist, and Melba purposes in- 
structing Miss Center for the opera. 





Fanning Offers Shakespeare Recitals in 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 27.— Cecil 
Fanning, the baritone, is to give two re- 
citals in this city during April, on the 
llth and the 24th. One of his programs 
will be devoted to songs from Shakes- 
peare in honor of the dramatist’s tercen- 
tenary. Mr. Fanning will remain in 
Southern California until late in the 
spring, filling concert engagements in 
this locality and in the north. Among his 
other appearances in this vicinity are 
various ones before the Saturday Club 
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of Sacramento and the High School at 
Long Beach. He gave a recital last night 
at Pasadena at the Green Hotel. 


Mabel Preston Hall Shows Versatility 
in La Porte, Ind., Recital 


LAPorRTE, IND., March 17.—Mabel Pres- 
ton Hall, dramatic soprano of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, gave a suc- 
cessful concert here last night, assisted 
by Marie Meyer Ten Broeck, pianist; 
Otto Meyer, violinist; Gordon Campbell, 
accompanist, and Mrs. W. C. Bryant, 
organist. Miss Hall showed herself a 
versatile artist, her program including 
songs by Schubert and Schumann, a de- 
lightful group of English and American 
songs, and operatic arias from Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah.” The latter, the 
familiar “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
to a violin obbligato by Mr. Meyer, was 
sung with voluptuous wealth of tone and 
beauty of coloring. 
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CASALS APPEARS IN 
A TRIPLE CAPACITY 


Heard in Recitai as Soloist and 
as Wife’s Piano and ’Cello 
Accompanist 





A second joint recital in New York 
within a few months by Pablo Casals and 
his wife, Susan Metcalfe, the soprano, 
filled AYolian Hall almost to its capacity 
Saturday afternoon, April 8. The audi- 
ence, enthusiastic in the extreme over the 
work of the two artists, obliged them to 
eke out their already generous program 
with a number of encores and did not 


disperse until well after five o’clock. 

Mr. Casals appeared in a triple capac- 
ity—as soloist and later to play his wife’s 
accompaniments, first on the piano and 
afterwards the ’cello. In his best form 
(the wet weather failed to mar his in- 
comparable tone), he played Handel’s 
G Minor Sonata, Bach’s unaccompanied 
C Minor Suite for ’Cello and Schumann’s 
seldom heard and relatively unimportant 
“Stiicke in Volkston.” The distinction 
and beauty of his art showed forth most 
tellingly in the Bach suite, which he 
played with wonderful finish and purity 
of style. In response to the applause it 
aroused he added more Bach. Scarcely 
less fine was Handel’s sonata. 

It is a joy once again to hear the 
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thrillingly beautiful voice of Mme. Met- 
calfe—a voice that seems to have lost 
nothing of its former purity and warmth. 
And the years have deepened and mel- 
lowed her art to a wonderful degree. We 
recall few things more ravishing, more 
refined and aristocratic in point of style 
and delivery than her performance last 
week of Caldara’s “Come raggio di sol,” 
Caccini’s “Amarilli,” one of the first act 
airs from “Orfeo,” Mozart’s “‘Veilchen” 
or Schumann’s “Lotosblume,” which she 
sang as an extra. In all of these Mr. 
Casals played the piano accompaniments 
with much discretion. A group of Bee- 
thoven’s Scotch and Irish songs fared 
somewhat less happily, partly because 
the accompaniment—violin, ‘cello and 
piano—furnished by Edouard Dethier, 
Mr. Casals and Jean Verd, tended at 
times to overwhelm the voice, partly on 
account of the indistinctness of Mme. 
Metcalfe’s English enunciation. Never- 
theless, the audience applauded without 
stint and recalled the singer ee a 


TOLEDO’S ORPHEUS 
CLUB ENDS SEASON 


Opera Concert and Organ Recital 
in Musical Events of 
the Month 
ToLtEpo, On10, April 8.—The Orpheus 
Club gave its final concert of the season 


at the Valentine Theater, Thursday eve- 
ning, to a large and enthusiastic audi- 





ence. The excellent reputation of this 
male chorus, under the leadership of 
Walter E. Ryder, combined with the 


popularity of Lucy Marsh, the soloist, 
drew a crowd, in spite of the street car 
strike which has seriously affected every- 
thing and amusements in particular. The 
club members sang two groups in their 
usual artistic manner, giving an encore 
to the first group and repeating two 
numbers of the second. 

Miss Marsh gave the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” followed by lieder of 
Arensky, Brahms and Strauss, and an 
English group with equal artistry. The 


Italian Street Song from ‘Naughty 
Marietta,” sung with the club, had to be 
repeated. J. Harold Harder was the 
accompanist. 


Charles E. Clemens, organist of the 
Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave an organ recital 
at Trinity Church Tuesday evening. 

Monday evening an operatic concert 
was given at the Whitney & Currier Hall 
by Leonid Samoiloff, assisted by Char- 
lotte Nelson Brailey, Beatrice Byers 
Taggart, Roscoe C. Mulholland, F. N. 
Morris and E. B. Hartman. Mr. Samo- 
loff has recently come to Toledo and is 
tenor soloist at the First — 
Church. E. E. O. 

A number of notable artists are con- 
tributing their services to the benefit for 
the Canadian and Prince of Wales’ Na- 
tional Relief funds, at Carnegie Hall on 
April 14. An illustrated lecture will be 
given by Sir Herbert Ames, and the musi- 
cal program will be given by Anna 


Fitziu, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany; Evyleen Dunsmore, soprano; 
Hugh Allan, baritone; John Bardsley, 


tenor, and the New York Scottish High- 
landers pipe band. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 
WILL BE REBUILT 


Initial Cost and Improvements 
Total $65,000 —Greet Mme. 
Schumann-Heink 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 8.—It was 
announced yesterday that another of the 
events of the Yale Bi-Centennial Week, 
which will be held the latter part of next 
October in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the removal of 
Yale to New Haven, will be the dedica- 
tion of the rebuilt Newberry organ in 
Woolsey Hall. The present organ in 
Woolsey Hall was the gift, in 1901, of 
Truman Newberry, ’85 S, former secre- 
tary of the navy, with his brother and 
sister, at a cost of $40,000. The entire 
instrument will now be rebuilt at a cost 
of $25,000. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s recital at the ° 


Shubert Theater Wednesday evening, 
drew a good-sized audience. The dis- 
tinguished contralto was in splendid voice 
and delighted her listeners with her ar- 
tistic rendition of the various numbers. 
Edith Evans’s accompaniments were ar- 
tistically played. 

The Yale University Orchestra gave 
its annual concert at the Lawn Club Sat- 
urday evening of last week before a large 
and fashionable audience. The program 
contained a Schubert Symphony and a 
group of shorter works by Yale compos- 
ers. “In Arcadian Days,” by Arthur 
Troostwyk, served as a request number. 

Charles Harrison of New York was 
heard in a recital last evening at the 
Lawn Club. Mr. Harrison is the pos- 
sessor of a tenor voice that responds to 
all the demands made of it. His songs 
last evening were all given an artistic 
interpretation, and merited the cordial 
reception given. A. Ft 





Pensacola (Fla.) Concert Commemorates 
Shakespeare Tercentenary 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 15.—The Pen- 
sacola Shakespeare Club gave the first 
of its tercentenary entertainments on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 11, when the 
club entertained at the San Carlos Hotel 
for the women of Pensacola, with the 
members of the Federated Clubs as spe- 
cial guests. The program was given by 
a chorus of women’s voices and the San 
Carlos Orchestra. Chorus numbers in- 
cluded “Under the Greenwood Tree,” by 
Dr. Arne, and “I Know a Bank Where 


the Wild Thyme Grows.” . Nevin’ 
“Ophelia” was sung by Virginia Walke: 
and the Sargeant “Blow, Blow, Tho 
Winter Wind,” by Dr. Charles R. Mitch 
ell. Orchestra offerings included th: 
Overtures to “As You Like It” and “Th. 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 





Noted Bands and Orchestras to Play a 
Philadelphia Park 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8.—Willow Grovy 
Park will inaugurate on Saturday, Ma 
20, its twenty-first season. The openin 
attraction will be Nahan Franko and hi 
orchestra. From June 4 to June 2 
Arthur Pryor’s American Band will pla 
a return engagement. From June 25 1 
July 15, Victor Herbert and his orchest: 
will play, and will be followed by Conwa 
and his band, Patrick Conway, conducto 
from July 16 to July 29. Wassili Lep 
and his symphony orchestra will ente: 
tain the patrons of the park from July : 
to Aug. 19. The final attraction will | 
Sousa and his band, from Aug. 20 | 
Sept. 10. 





Opera Troupe Stranded in Trenton 


A Trenton, N. J., dispatch of April 
to the New York Telegraph says: Se 
enty singers, members of the Mode: 
Grand Opera Company of New York, a: 
stranded here to-day without funds, and 
they have refused to accept carfare ba 
to New York, they declare, until th 
salaries alleged due them are paid. A 
the performance of “Cavalleria Rust 
cana” last night, the principals demand 
some money, threatening not to finish th. 
performance if it were not forthco 


ing. 





Yonkers School Clubs Join in Concert 
Directed by Mr. Bowen 
YONKERS, N. Y., April 14.—The a 
nual concert by the musical clubs of t! 
Yonkers Public High School was giv: 
on April 13 under the direction of Geo; 

Oscar Bowen. 


The clubs participating were: ! 
Cecilian Society, The Freshman Gi 
Glee Club and The Boys’ Glee C! 


under George Oscar Bowen, director, a 
the Orchestra, String Quartet and Ma: 
dolin Club, Victor L. F. Rebmann, dire: 
tor. There was a large audience and u: 
usual enthusiasm. 








George J. Wildermuth, father of 
Elaine D. Gilbert, singer, died at his 
home in Brooklyn on March 27. T\ 
other daughters, Rose Wallace and Lilia: 
Fortier, are well known in musical a’ 
theatrical circles. 





PAVLOWA AND OPERA 
COMPANY IN SEATTLE 


Two Days of Opera and Ballet 
Chamber Music and Benefit 
Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 5.—Large audi- 
ences greeted the Boston Grand Opera 
Company and the Pavlowa Imperial Bal- 
let Russe at each performance during 
their brief engagement in Seattle. The 
greatest interest was manifested in 
“T’Amore dei Tre -Re,” given here for 
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the first time on the opening night, 
March 27. Maggie Teyte, as Fiora; Gi 
vanni Zenatello as Avito; Graham M 
as Manfredo; José Mardones as A? 
baldo, and the orchestra under Mo: 
zoni, did splendid work. Pavlowa ga 
the ballet, “Snowflakes.” “Madama but 
terfly” was given at the matinée, Ma 
28, with Tamaki Miura as Cio-Cio-s 
Elvira Leveroni as Suzuki; Ricca 
Martin as Pinkerton and Graham 
as Sharpless. “La Bohéme” was g! 
in the evening with Felice Lyne as 1/ 
and Bianca Saroya, Gaudenzi, Chaln: 
Mardones and Puliti in the cast. “S} 
ish Dances” followed. The Russian, 
ian and Japanese consuls and promi! 
patrons of grand opera occupied | 
at each performance. 

At the second concert of the 
gourgue Chamber of Music So 
March 30, an artistic program was ¢ 
with Helen Low, soprano, as ass 
soloist. 

At the concert given April 4 fo 
benefit of the Armenians, the so! 
were: Judson W. Mather, orga 
Mrs. Henry Boetz, pianist; Mrs. Jol 
Ballinger, soprano; John Spargur, 
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THUEL BURNHAM MAKES SUMMER PLANS 


Pianist Will Conduct Classes in 
Boston Beginning on 
June 15 


Thuel Burnham, whose concert tours 
have kept him away from New York al- 
most the entire winter, has not been able 
on that account to give the attention to 
his pupils that he would have liked. 
Many have come from long distances 
and remained in the metropolis all win- 
ter, hoping for lessons from the pianist. 
Therefore, he has decided to devote his 
entire summer vacation to his pupils. 
Mr. Burnham will take up his residence 
near Boston, having his classes at Hunt- 
ington Chambers in that city, and his 
pupils will heve the advantage of unin- 
terrupted study with him throughout the 
entire summer. 

In speaking of his plans, Mr. Burnham 
said: “I have chosen Boston for my 
summer classes because I must have a 
large city where my pupils may have 
facilities for lodging, with pianos, and 
where they can easily obtain pianos. 
Furthermore, Boston affords them op- 
portunities for every other kind of study, 
artistic and literary, art galleries and 
architecture, all of which is a matter of 
consideration to pupils and teachers from 
the smaller towns. Then, Boston is prac- 
tically a summer resort. It never gets 
as warm there as in most of the large 
American cities, and nearby are hundreds 
of little sea places, resorts where one can 
have all the delights of a summer life at 





Thuel Burnham, Prominent New York 
Teacher and Concert Pianist 


the sea, and all near enough to go to 
town for one’s lessons. 

“I shall this summer, as I did last 
year, give frequent recitals for the pu- 
pils myself, and the artist-pupils will 
also give programs for their own benefit 
and that of their fellow-students. I shall 
begin my classes on June 15 and con- 
tinue them through September. 





KREISLER IN WICHITA 


Record Audience for Violinist—Club’s 
American Program 


WICHITA, KAN., April 5.—A _ sold-out 
house greeted the first Wichita recital 
of Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, 
who appeared here on March 31, under 
the auspices of the Wichita Chorus, of 
which Lucius Ades is the manager-con- 
ductor. Many encores were added to the 
exacting program. 

An excellent program of American 
compositions was given by the Wichita 
Musical Club at its March meeting. An 
overture to “As You Like It,” written 
originally for orchestra, was given by 
the composer, Prof. Charles Davis 
Parker. Other performers were the club 
chorus, Elsie Randall, soprano, and 
Georgialia Lay, pianist. 

The members of the Wichita Musical 
Club were the guests of Newton Treble 
Clef Club recently. A talk on “The Sym- 
phony and the Overture” was given by 
Dean Albert Schmutz of Bethel College, 
Newton. K. E. 


A Lancaster (Pa.) artists’ recital was 
presented before the members of the local 
Iris Club on April 15 under the direction 
of Mary Warfel. the popular American 
harpist. Miss Warfel has striven con- 
sistently to give Lancaster music-lovers 
a number of good concert artists this 
season. At this event the program was 
offered by Helen Netscher, Dorothy Steg- 
eman, Gunhild Jette, Ethel Feagley, Mar 
garet Snyder, Irene Kreidler, Margaret 
Lincoln, Mrs. John Brubaker and Mrs. 
Normon McLaughlin. 
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CONTRALTO 


“A rich contralto marked by power, range 
and wealth of expression. Her singing 
evidenced in every way the true artist.” 


JOSEPH FARRELL RECITAL 





Professor at Kansas University Heard 
in Song Program 


LAWRENCE, KAN., March 30.—Joseph 
A. Farrell, associate professor of voice 
at the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, gave a recital, as- 
sisted by Anna Sweeney, assistant pro- 
fessor of piano, last evening at Fraser 
Hall. 

Mr. Farrell won favor for his splen- 
did interpretations of such widely varied 
items as Lully’s “Bois Epais,’’ Handel’s 
“Q Ruddier Than the Cherry” from 
“Acis,” a Haydn, Schubert, Beethoven 
group in German, the air “Non piu an- 
drai” from Mozart’s “Figaro,” two songs, 
“A Nocturne” and “Eldorado,” by C. S. 
Skilton, one of the professors at the 
School of Fine Arts, and a group by Carl 
Busch, Ferrata, Allitsen and the Old 
Irish “The Little Red Lark” in English. 
The arrangement of the program was 
extremely artistic and Mr. Farrell dis- 
played his baritone voice to advantage in 
these numbers. Mrs. Farrell provided 
excellent accompaniments for him. 

In Chopin’s F Sharp Major Im- 
promptu, the Wagner-Liszt “Spinning 
Song” from “The Flying Dutchman,” C. 
A. Preyer’s “Serenade Espagnole” and 
MacDowell’s “Etude de Concert” Miss 
Sweeney proved herself a competent 
pianist, possessed of an able technique 
and musical intelligence. 


Arthur Shattuck, pianist, has been en 
gaged to give a recital for the Musical 
Art Society of Terre Haute, Ind., on 
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BALLET AND OPERA 
GIVEN AT SPOKANE 


Pavlowa and Boston Grand Opera 
Company Greeted by Huge 
Audience 





SPOKANE, WASH., April 8.—The Pav- 
_lowa Ballet and the Boston Grand Opera 
Company played to a crowded house 
March 30 at the Auditorium. 

It was a double bill. Mme. Tamaki 
Miura appeared as Madama Butterfly, 
and the evening was concluded by a 
divertissement, ‘Snowflakes,” in which 
Pavlowa and her coryphees appeared. 
The Japanese prima donna made a strik- 
ing impression. She is a dramatic act- 
ress of a high order and ‘her impersona- 
tion from the Japanese point of view was 
doubly fascinating. The audience gave 
her repeated recalls after every act. 

Giuseppe Gaudenzi made a fairly satis- 
factory Pinkerton. The Sharpless of 
Thomas Chalmers was a sympathetic 
and dignified presentation. 

Elvira Leveroni has a fine mezzo-so- 
prano voice and made the character of 








Mrs. Herman Lewis will 
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Miss Spencer is now in Hol- 
land and will return to Amer- 
ica in October, 1916. 
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the faithful waiting woman Susuki at 
once tender and womanly. The Goro was 
Romeo Boscacci; Giorgi Puliti and Paolo 
Ananian played smaller parts acceptably 
and Bianca Saroya was Kate Pinkerton. 

The orchestra played the _ score 
smoothly, the chorus was adequate and 
the scenery striking. In the Pavlowa 
Ballet “Snowflakes” Pavlowa’s graceful 
evolutions made one marvel at the ex- 


pressive power of the human —_, 7 


TORONTO CHORUS IN 
ITS ANNUAL CONCERT 


Schumann Society Again Heard— 
Von Kunitz Aids Sickesz— 
Vogt Program 


ToRONTO, CANADA, April 15.—The 
annual concert of the Schumann Choral 
Society took place at the Prince Ed- 
ward Theater recently, under the 
direction of Barnaby Nelson. Edythe 
Low, soprano, took the solo parts in the 
different choruses, and also sang a group 
of songs and an aria from “Madama But- 
terfly.” Joseph Sheard, ’cellist, also as- 
sisted. 

A most enjoyable concert under the 
direction of Dr. A. S. Vogt was given 
in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. on 
Tuesday evening. The audience was 
most appreciative, and the following 
were the artists who gave the program: 
Edgar Fowlston, baritone; Josef Shilsky, 
tenor; Rudolf Larsen, violinist, and Dr. 
Harvey Robb, pianist. 

Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pianist, assisted 
by Luigi von Kunitz, violinist, gave a 
joint recital in Foresters’ Hall on Friday 
evening. 

Mme. Leonora James-Kennedy, so- 
rano, and Mme. Valberg Zollner-King- 
orn, pianist, gave a very successful re- 

cital in Foresters’ Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Olive Brush, pianist, and Marjory 
Brush, soprano, made their professional 
début at their recital in the Conservatory 
of Music Hall on Thursday rt 








Washington ‘Has ‘Pent McCormack 
Recital of Season 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—For the 
second time this season Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene presented John McCormack to a 
Washington audience. This time she se- 
cured Washington’s largest theater to 
meet the demand for seats and even then 
one hundred extra chairs were occupied 
on the stage. The great tenor added more 
laurels to his former successes by his 
beautiful voice and he was very generous 
in encores. Donald McBeath, violinist, 
was the assisting artist, and Edwin 
Schneider a sympathetic accompanist. 

W. Hz 





Useful and Impartial 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for your most use- 
ful and impartial MusicAL AMERICA. A 
journal of this kind should be read by 
every one interested in music. 

Yours truly, 
R. L. TEICHFUSS. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., March 28, 1916. 
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Authorized by N. Y. State University Regents. 
2000 Members—100 Fellows—275 Associates— 
25 Chapters in U. S. A. and Canada. 

Annual Examinations at Chapter Cen- 
ters, May 31, for Certificates of Fellow and 
Associates. 

For information, address Warren R. Hedden, 
Chairman, 170 West 75th Street, New York Oity. 
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DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
GIVES FINE CONCERT 


Gales Players Warmly Praised— 
Hear Kreisler, Lenora Allen 
and Lindquest 


Detroit, Micu., April 8.—The tenth 
pair of concerts given on Friday and Sun- 
day afternoons, April 6 and 8, by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra marked the 
highest point of development yet reached 
by the organization. The program in- 
cluded: 


Goldmark, ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ Overture; Tschal- 
kowsky, ‘‘Pathetic,’’ Symphony; Grainger, 
Colonial Song; Elgar, ‘“‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” 





Weston Gales, the conductor, received 
praise for the excellent results achieved 
by his players. 

A program of unusual interest was 
played by Fritz Kreisler in the Arcadia 
Auditorium on Thursday evening, April 
6. He so pleased his auditors that they 
refused to leave the hall at the conclusion 
of the program, forcing Mr. Kreisler to 
respond with a double encore. 

Enthusiastic applause marked the wel- 
coming of Albert Lindquest and Lenora 
Allen at the Hotel Pontchartrain on Wed- 
nesday morning, April 5, in the last of 
the Lenten Morning Musicales. Mr. 
Lindquest’s numbers were all sung with 
nice discrimination and much vim and 
spirit. Miss Allen is a highly cultured 
and very winsome young singer. She 
presented an attractive group of French 
songs and completely won her audience. 
Mr Morse, as always, lent invaluable 
support at the piano. 


The 1915-16 season of the Tuesday 
Musicale came to a brilliant close at th. 
Hotel Statler on April 4, with a Shake 
spearian program presented by Theodosi: 
Eldridge, violinist; Mrs. Clarence E 
Simpson, contralto; "the Chaminade Quar 
tet; Mrs. Charles Sheldon and Mrs. Ben 
jamin F. Mulford, sopranos, and Mrs 
Charles Parker and Jennie M. Stoddarc 
contraltos; Margaret Mannebach, pian 
ist; Mrs. Leslie G. Lamborn, soprano, an 
Miss Gordon, Mrs. Sherrill and Mr 
Deyo, accompanists. E. C. B. 





Miss Pelton-Jones and Mr. Wells Hear 
at Williams College 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss., March 31. 
Among notable musical events heard he) 
during the present month, the harpsicho: 
and song recital given at Williams Co 
lege by Frances Pelton-Jones and Joh 
Barnes Wells, the tenor, ranks hig 
The accomplished artists were round 
praised. Particularly charming were t!} 
Scarlatti sonata, Daquin’s “Le Coucou 
and “The King’s Hunting Jogg” (play. 
by Miss Pelton-Jones) and the “Come a) 
Trip It” of Handel, “Sailor’s Life” (0 
English) and “Nina,” Pergolesi (sung | 
Mr. Wells). 





Toledo, Ohio, Has Closing Recital 
Herbert Sprague Series 


ToLeDO, OHI0, April 8.—The seaso: 
series of organ recitals at Trinity Chur. 
came to a close Wednesday night, wh: 
Herbert Foster Sprague, organist, ga 
his fortieth recital, assisted by Mrs. | 
Alexander Houston, soprano. Three co: 
positions of Americans were present: 
the Humoresque of Frank Ward, G. | 
Whiting’s Pastorale, and “Memories,” 
Frank St. Clair. The program also 
cluded the Hauser “Cradle Song,” 
ranged by Mr. Sprague. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 
Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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430 West 116th Street, 
New York City. 
MR. HALLETT GILBERTE, 
HOTEL MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
My dear Mr. Gilberte :— 

‘‘In the Moonlight, in the Starlight’’ is 
one of the most beautiful waltz-songs I have 
ever heard. I have had great pleasure in 
singing it and it has never failed to call forth 
special comment. It has already proved its 
worth and popularity from the fact that the 
Columbia Company requested me to make a 
record of it on last Wednesday. 

With every good wish, I am 


Most cordially yours, 
FLORENCE MACBETH. 

Saturday, March 18, 1916. 
- ON SALE 


TT 
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MODERN 


” MOONLIGHT and STARLIGHT ” 


By HALLETT GILBERTE 
?> and ‘‘ Il Bacio”’ 


The Logical Successor to ‘‘ Parla’ 


AT ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


TY UUEDINUEOUUELEEU TOY UAL COON TE OAEE ETT 


WALTZ-SONGS! 





MR. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
The Eminent Teacher 
of Florence Macbeth 


318 West Bighty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y 
March 17, 1916 
My dear Mr. Gilberte :— 
Your waltz-song ‘‘Moonlight and Starlight 
with its swinging rhythms and_ brilliar 
fioriture is a gem of its kind, and needs on!) 


to be heard to be appreciated. 
Miss Macbeth is singing the 
with great success. 


waltz-sol 


I wish you continued recognition. 
Yours faithfully, 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 
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My dear Mr. Foster: 


Mr. Kingsbery Foster, 
Messrs. Foster & Foster, 
25 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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I was very pleased indeed to hear 
Mr, Theo Karle sing at the home of one of my friends. 
I congratulate you on managing 60 gifted an artist 
and shall be pleased to handle him in England, when 
you desire to send him to that country, 


Yours very truly, 
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SAYS MODERN ORCHESTRA IS | 
CIVIC ASSET OF FIRST ORDER 





Qualifications of the Modern Orchestral Conductor Reviewed by 
Theodore Spiering—Advocates ‘““Hausmusik’’ as Best Anti- 
dote for Ragtime—-Mill Tax for General Musical Needs 
Would Eliminate Present Financial Problems 





By THEODORE SPIERING 

















[The following article is an abridged re- 
vision of an address made by Theodore 
Spiering before the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. ] 


HAVE been asked to discuss the qual- 
ifications of the modern orchestral 
conductor. If I do not confine myself to 
this subject, but prefer at first to take 
up the larger question of the American 
attitude toward the orchestral situation, 


[ trust that you 
will not object. 

Before taking 
up the immediate 
subject, I desire 
to call attention 
to the peculiarly 
large number of 
articles and in- 
terviews which 
have recently ap- 
peared in some 
of our American 
magazines, and 
which leave no 
doubt as to the 
tremen dously 
vrowing interest 
in musical mat- 
ters. Of the ar- 
ticles which have come under my notice 
| consider the interview with Dr. Kar] 
Muck, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, entitled “The Music of 
Democracy,” which appeared in the De- 
cember Craftsman, to be one of the clear- 
est and most forcible reviews of present 
conditions. Speaking of the character 
of the latter-day music in America, 
which he believes will reflect the great 
idea of democracy, Dr. Muck points to 
the great West, “with its fredom, vast- 
ness, titanic grandeur, the unoccupied 
beautiful spaces—all things that speak 
of liberty and boundless opportunity,” 
and which, as he thinks, should be the 
inspiration of the future American com- 
poser. 














Theodore Spiering 


Need More “Hausmusik” 


We need far more serious study on 
the part of our students, through greater 
opportunities extended to the masses and, 
above all, through the influence which 
the performing of good music in the 
home exerts. This latter is one of the 
great opportunities which we have per- 
mitted to slip by us. Hausmusik with 
us is still a quantité negligible. It is in 
the intimate circle of the family that 
the love for the art must be so firmly. 
established that it becomes a beacon il- 
luminating from within the entire future 


life of the individual. Dr. Muck tells 
in his article, which I have referred to, 
of his visiting a family that had been 
subscribing to his symphony concerts 
for years, how, after dinner, he strolled 
into the library alone to rest for a mo- 
ment; of his complete disappointment 
on looking at a number of talking-ma- 
chine records that were there and of his 
finding that they were all “rag-time” 
records. It was a shock to him, he tells 
us; he says that he felt that “he had 
lost friends.” How could he hope to 
accomplish in his concerts what he was 
planning to when he was hampered by 
an interest in the “rag-time” of the day 


_on the part of persons who he thought 


were music-lovers! As long as rag-time”’ 
supplies musical entertainment to such a 
vast degree, there can be little hope for 
the birth of new organizations whose 
primary mission it is to bring the music 
of the masters closer to the hearts of 
the people. Even though in the last few 
years a wave of enthusiasm has swept 
over the country which has resulted in 
the establishment of several new orches- 
tras in smaller cities, we must not con- 
tent ourselves with this acceptable be- 
ginning, but bear in mind that we have 
to deal with the musical uplift of one 
hundred million people. 


Orchestra as a Civic Asset 


In looking up recent statistics of pop- 
ulation I noticed that there are fifty-five 
cities in the United States having a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or over. Of this num- 
ber there are at least twenty in which 
not even visiting orchestras are heard. 
Buffalo, with a population of 450,000, has 
no orchestra of importance of its own, 
and seems content to satisfy its higher 
orchestral needs by having a few con- 
certs each season by visiting organiza- 
tions. Minneapolis, having 100,000 less 
population, has built up an orchestral 
body of the first rank, due, in no small 
degree, to the executive qualities of its 
conductor, Emil Oberhoffer. Not only 
has the orchestra placed Minneapolis 
very much on the map—musically speak- 
ing—but it has demonstrated conclusive- 
ly the great commercial value which an 
important symphony orchestra gives to 
its home city. St. Louis, also, seems to 
be awakening to the fact that great mer- 
cantile advantages are indirectly to be 
derived from the maintenance of its or- 
chestra as a public institution. In the 
case of Chicago, its orchestra has for 
years been a civic asset of the first order 
—and to-day the Chicago Orchestra is 
a self-supporting artistic institution 
which has a sphere of influence that ex- 
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tends far beyond the territory of the 
great Middle West. 

We have in the past almost exclusively 
appealed to a few public-spirited men 
and women for the establishment and 
maintenance of our ay eed concerts. 
These patrons generally belong to a re- 
stricted social set. In Philadelphia alone 
a deficit of three-quarters of a million 
within a period of fourteen years was 
paid. I am sure that like conditions con- 
fronted the guarantors of the orchestras 
in other cities. These great financial 
difficulties with which our orchestras 
have had to contend, and the inertia 
which exists in many communities in 
which civic pride—at least as far as mu- 
sic is concerned—is not strongly devel- 
oped, make it imperative to advocate mu- 
nicipal support of certain musical insti- 
tutions (symphony orchestras, opera, 
above all else) on the most liberal basis. 

In order to obtain satisfactory results 
of sufficient permanency to insure an 
ever-increasing benefit to the community, 
it will be necessary to create a perma- 
nent, or, rather, an automatically in- 
creasing endowment fund. In my esti- 
mation, the simplest and most logical 
manner in which this could be accom- 
plished would be for cities and com- 
munities to levy a mill tax for general 
musical needs. The law providing for 
such a public fund should be so plainly 
and definitely drawn that there could 
be no possibility of its repeal when legis- 
lators accede to office. — 


A Conductor’s Qualifications 


Taking up my immediate subject, 1 
would like to impress upon you that the 
qualifications of a conductor are so man- 
ifold, and the modern requirements so 
enormous, that it is indeed difficult to 
present much more than a mere outline 
of the most important qualities which a 
conductor should possess. It is_ self- 
understood that a rigid schooling must 
precede his actual entrance into prac- 
tical service. The great majority of 
our conservatories are still deficient in 
the curriculum provided for those desir- 
ing to become conductors. For the most 
essential thing is lacking, namely, the 
orchestra. 

I take this opportunity to suggest the 
establishing of a number of orchestral 
schools in various sections of our coun- 
try, in which the prospective member of 
a symphony or opera orchestra could 
obtain practical and efficient training be- 
fore entering upon his vocation. In my 
opinion, it seems more practical to ob- 
tain this service (experience) as a mem- 
ber of an orchestra than by graduating 
from the piano into the conductor’s 
chair. As‘the heads of great railway 
systems are most often chosen from the 
ranks of those who have worked their 
way from the bottom round of the ladder, 
so it should be with the conductors of 
great orchestras. There have _ been 
notable exceptions, of course, but men 
like von Biilow and Mahler are not meas 
ured by the scales devised by mortals. 


Best Conductors Trained in Ranks 


The conductors that come from the 
ranks are often the hardest taskmasters, 
but the results obtained by them justify 
their discipline. Having themselves 
passed through the ordeal of “hanging 
with suspendid breath” on the conduc 
tor’s baton, théy learn to give as clear 
and as concise a significance to their 
beat as possible. One other feature 
which the conductor who has thus ob 
tained his experience possesses is the 
greater consideration for the “respond 
ing” possibilities of certain instruments 
or groups of instruments. I refer to the 
habit of driving a tempo beyond the 
limit of satisfactory response on the part 
of the orchestra. Although the uniniti- 
ated at such times have received the 
impression of having heard a brilliant 
performance, the experienced listener 
will have noticed the sacrifice of detail, 
and probably will have felt that the com- 
poser had not been given the best hear 
ing. 

All exaggerations, whether in tempo 
or in dynamics, or in the display of tem- 
perament, should be banished as inartis 
tic. It is not essential that a conductor 
forego the use of his score, but it is im 
portant that he practically know his 
score by memory (for this knowledge 
lends freedom to his interpretation), and 
that he have the ability to divine the 
composer’s intentions by reading be- 


tween the lines of the score. In a coun- 
try like ours, in which audiences are 
composed of persons in all stages of 
musical development, the task of the 
conductor with regard to program- 
making is not an easy one. Nor is the 
public the main factor to be considered. 
In some instances committees have been 
known to demand recognition of their 
requests in regard to programs to the 
detriment of their artistic balance. I do 
not believe that we are yet ripe for pro- 
grams composed entirely of orchestral 
works, nor do I advocate such programs; 
yet, on the other hand, ! deplore the ex- 
aggerated interest which is often cen- 
tered in the assisting soloist at our sym- 
phony concerts. 

In a splendid article entitled “Orches- 
tral Problems—Aims and Ideals,’ which 
appeared in the Canadian Journal of 
Music (Toronto), Luigi von Kunits says 
in regard to the conductor’s personal 
attitude to the city that enlists his serv- 
ice: “He (the conductor) should not 
come for the sake of passing adventure, 
nor for the sake of taking a transitory 
advantage of a chance offer, and reaping 
for the time being its pecuniary emolu- 
ments, but come with the intention of 
making this the work of his life, of 
identifying himself completely with the 
fate of the organization, of giving it 
and maintaining for it the high rank 
it deserves among its fellow-institutions. 
And when, in the course of years, the 
orchestra can be placed on a permanent 
and possibly self-supporting basis, and 
its high artistic standard has come to 
be recognized throughout the country, the 
effort will have been devoted to a cause 
of first importance in musical history.” 

I would like to lay especial stress on 
the significance of executive talent (the 
ability to organize), which, especially in 
the new fields of orchestral endeavor, is 
of such great value to the conductor, as 
well as to the community. And, finally, 
love for his art—enthusiasm in his work 
and sincerity toward his ‘ideals—should 
give pulsation to that more matter-of- 
fact, but most important, factor—experi- 
ence. I cannot refrain from sounding a 
note of warning to young and inexperi- 
enced musicians who, now that public 
interest seems to have awakened in the 
orchestra, feel called upon suddenly to 
desire conductor’s honors. They believe 
that with the necessary wire-pulling this 
aim can be accomplished, irrespective of 
preliminary training. It must be con- 
fessed that their belief is based on the 
powerful role which social influence often 


has exerted on the inner workings of 


some of our orchestras. It is not that 
I wish to discourage legitimate aspira- 
tions for the few coveted posts which our 
country has to offer, but I deem it im- 
portant that such aspirants be given 
preference who have served their ap- 
prenticeship, and who have given proof 
of unquestionable talent and training. 


Middle Course Advised 


I have followed with keen interest the 
propaganda on behalf of the American 
artist, but, on the other hand, I have 
also noticed with a feeling of anxiety an 
ever-growing chauvinism. We must not 
make the fatal error of going from the 
extreme of unconditionally accepting 
everything and anything foreign, no 
matter on what plane, to that other ex- 
treme of repudiating foreign standards 
in order to make the American one ap 
pear preferable. The one standpoint is 
as untenable as the other. There is no 
question about the fact that we have 
made remarkable strides within the last 
twenty years in our musical advance 
ment, but we must not forget that we 
owe this progress in about an equal pro 
portion to the foreign training which so 
many of us have had, to the example and 
influence of the foreign-born musicians 
who have lived their lives in our midst, 
as well as to those foreign artists who 
visit us year after year, and finally to 
the keen individualistic method of apply 
ing to the needs of our surroundings that 
which has thus been acquired by our own 
musicians of American birth. 





J. Ellsworth Sliker to Be Soloist at 
Morristown, N. J., Church 

J. Ellsworth Sliker, for the past ten 
years bass soloist at Brainard Union 
Presbyterian Church, Easton, Pa., has 
been engaged for the coming year as 
soloist at the South Presbyterian Church, 
Morristown, N. J. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL } 











HREE songs for a high voice by 

Frederick Jacobi are issued by the 
Schirmer press.* Mr. Jacobi is a young 
American, who is now one of the répe- 
titeurs at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
As a composer he has not come before 
the New York public further than in 
having had one of his piano compositions 
played by Winifred Christie at a recital 
this season. Orchestrally he has been 
heard in San Francisco, his home city, 
where at one of the March concerts of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
Alfred Hertz produced his symphonic 
poem, “The Pied Piper,” after Brown- 
ing. 

Mr. Jacobi’s songs now issued are 
“Paradox,” “The Look” and “A Mock 
Song.” They are all in light vein. Per- 
sons who know his gifts say that they 
are considerably less important than the 
music he is writing to-day. However, 
there is an undeniable charm in all three, 
light as their character is, and splendid 
workmanship. One may justly applaud 
the finish, the nicely adjusted phrases in 
these songs, and melodically they offer 
much that is interesting. Mr. Jacobi is 
not a modern in these essays; there 
is an influence to be noted in them, per- 
haps that of Hugo Wolf in his less seri- 
ous moments, such as in his “In der 
Schatten meiner Locken” and “Nimmer- 
satte Liebe.” There is, however, enough 
in the songs assuredly to make one 
anxious to know Mr. Jacobi’s music bet- 
ter and to watch his career. 

a? a oe 


'HE house of Arthur P. Schmidt offers 
in its octavo issues three numbers 
for women’s voices that are highly inter- 
esting.+} Gena Branscombe has arranged 
her song, “Dear Lad O’ Mine,” for four- 
part chorus of women’s voices with piano 
accompaniment, and in this form it 
proves quite as effective as it was as a 
song. Edward MacDowell’s lovely “Cra- 
dle Song” has been appropriately ar- 
ranged by Paul Ambrose for four-part 
unaccompanied chorus of women’s voices, 
“Bubbling Springs,” a rather long work 
for four-part women’s voices with piano 
accompaniment by Reinhold L. Herman, 
has much to commend it to organizations 
in search for a work of this kind. It is 
melodious and the work of a musician of 


fine parts. 
* * * 


HE Oliver Ditson Companyt brings 

forward a Mass in F for two voices 
with organ accompaniment. It is good, 
honest Catholic church music and emi- 
nently singable. In the “Ditson Edition” 
appear also Cedric W. Lemont’s “Nine 
Storiettes” for the piano and Book II of 


Albert G. Mitchell’s “The Public School 
Class Method for the Violin.” Mr. Le- 
mont’s pieces are simple, tuneful and well 
calculated to be of use for teaching. 
The Mitchell method is worthy of re- 
spect, since it approaches this new man- 
ner of teaching an instrument intelli- 
gently. 





*“PARADOX,”’ “THE Look,” “A Mock 
Sone.”’ Three Songs for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Frederick Jacobi. 
New York and London: G. Schirmer. Price, 
50 cents each. 

*“DEAR LAD 0O’ MINE.” For Four-Part 
Chorus of Women’s Voices with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Gena Branscombe. Price, 
12 cents. “CRADLE SONG.” By Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Arranged for Four-Part Unaccom- 
panied Chorus of Women’s Voices by Paul 


Ambrose. Price, 10 + cents. ‘*‘BUBBLING 
SPRINGS.” For Four-Part Chorus of Women’s 
Voices with Piano Accompaniment. By Rein- 
hold I. Herman. Price, 25 cents. Boston, 


New York and Leipsic: Arthur P. Schmidt. 

tMass IN F. For Two Voices with Organ 
Accompaniment. By Antonino Mauro, Op. 
101. Price, 60 cents. “NINE STORIETTES.”’ 
For the Piano. By Cedric W. Lemont, Op. 
14. Price, 60 cents. “THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CLASS METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN.” By Albert 
G. Mitchell. Book II. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
The Oliver Ditson Company. 


66 OON LANE?” is the title of a new 
ballad for a high voice with piano 
accompaniment by Marie Walters Ken- 
nedy.§ It is unpretentious in its utter- 
ance and melodious throughout. 
One feels impelled to call to its com- 


poser’s attention that the custom of plac- 
ing a tempo indication, such as Allegro 
or Adagio, at the beginning of a song is 
not to be disregarded. Also that there 
is nothing that weakens a melody so 
much as to have it given out in octaves, 
top and bottom, as on the words “Mine 
eyes gaze again,” a mannerism, to be 
sure, of the celebrated Italian, Puccini, 
who has done much of it in his operas. 
Technically the song has other weak 
points, which will not interfere, however, 
with its popular appeal, for audiences 
do not see the printed page. 


N the H. W. Gray Company’s organ 
series, known as the “St. Cecilia 
Series,” appears a work by Paul Held, 
entitled “A Prayer for Peace.”|| The 
organist will find it a composition of 
serious inclinations, written with real 


skill. The modulations are extremely 
well managed, especially from the en- 
harmonic standpoint. Mr. Held will 
duobtless say that his work is a free tone 
poem and thus excuse its lack of form. 
But there is a feeling of incompleteness 
in it that will not down. 

Harmonically the piece is the work 
of a man who has steeped himself in 
Wagner. The moods vary, yet one feels 
throughout that the composer writes 
only in one style, that of the free tone- 
painter. The impression is gained, too, 
that the composition would be infinitely 
more effective scored for orchestra than 
it is on the organ; for its nature sug- 
gests instrumentation rather than organ 
registration. There are some difficult 
stretches, too, which can be managed 
only by organists who have large hands. 

* 


| neon the press of the White-Smith 
house come songs, organ and piano 
pieces worthy of notice.{ Charles Huer- 
ter has written a melodic song in “Twi- 
light Hour” and the ballad style is well 
preserved by Albert H. Houghton in his 


“She Is Far From the Land.” 

The organ compositions are Roland 
Diggle’s “Autumn Memories,” a delight- 
ful number in his characteristic manner, 
and James R. Gillette’s “The Rippling 
Brook,” subtitled “Toccatina in D.” Mr. 
Gillette’s piece is innocent enough music- 
ally and built along well-beaten paths. 
It should be effective. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman heads the 
piano issues with a splendidly written 
“Valse Arabesque.” Mr. Cadman writes 
quite as well for the piano as he does for 
the voice and this piece is thoroughly 
idiomatic. Its brilliant nature will insure 
its receiving consideration from pianists. 
There are two pleasing salon numbers 
of no especial individuality by Charles 
Huerter, entitled “Badinage” and “La 
Petite Coquette.” Paul F. Johanning is 

§“MooN LANE.” Song by Marie Walters 
Kennedy. Published by the Composer. 
Handled by Chapell & Co., Ltd., New York. 
Price, 60 cents. 

||*A PRAYER FOR PEACE.”” For the Organ. 
By Paul Held. New York: The H. W. Gray 
Company. “St. Cecilia Series, No. 65.” 
Price, 50 cents. 

{“TwILIGHT HOuwr.”’ Song by Charles 
Huerter. “SHE Is FAR FROM THE LAND.” 
Song by Albert H. Houghton. Price, 50 cents 
each. “AUTUMN MEMORIES.” For the Organ. 
By Roland Diggle. “THE RIPPLING BROOK.” 
For the Organ. By James R. Gillette. Price, 
60 cents each. “VALSE ARABESQUE.”’ For the 
Piano. By Charles Wakefield Cadman. Price, 


60 cents. “BADINAGE,” “LA PETITE COQUETTE.” 
Two Compositions for the Piano. By Charles 
Huerter. Price, 50 cents each. “WAVING 


WISTARIA,” “GOLDEN GLow.” Two Composi- 
tions for the Piano. By Paul F. Johanning. 
Price, 60 and 50 cents each respectively. Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago: The White- 
Smith Publishing Co. 
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represented by two pieces, “Waving Wis- 
taria,” a set of waltzes, and “Golden 
Glow,” a gavotte. 

a fo 


TUDOR STRANG, the Philadelphia 

* organist and composer, has pro- 
duced a “Menuet en le Style Ancien”** 
for the piano, which seems to be a first 
cousin of Mr. Paderewski’s famous essay 


in this old dance form. It is melodically 
happy and well executed and its per- 
formance may be accomplished by gifted 
amateurs as well as professionals. 

a * * 


HE Musicians’ Publishing Co. in Los 

Angeles puts forward three piano 
pieces by Carl A. Preyer, entitled “Con- 
solation,” “The Ballet Dancer” and “The 
Combat,” two songs by Charles E. Pem- 
berton, entitled “Exultation” and “Re- 
member Dear” and an “Old Dance” for 


the piano, by Frank H. Colby.}+ 

Mr. Preyer’s pieces are purely conven- 
tional items that do not require any dis- 
cussion. They have the saving grace of 
being well written for the piano. The 
Pemberton songs are equally uninterest- 
ing and show little skill. Only Mr. 
Colby’s simple gavotte, executed with 
taste and nice feeling, may be singled 
out for praise. 

After the fine things which this unique 
publishing house has given us the pres- 
ent output is disappointing. One would 
like to see more of Horace Alden Miller’s 
work, for Mr. Miller is a man who has 
something to say, if an idea of what he 
is able to do may be gained from some 
splendid songs and piano pieces with 
which the present reviewer had the pleas- 
ure of acquainting himself last month. 

ok * * 


IETRO A. YON introduces himself 
as a piano composer with four admir- 
able compositions issued by the firm of 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York.ft As a 
composer of organ music and of music 
for the Catholic Church, Mr. Yon has 


made an enviable reputation. One is 
pleased to note that he understands the 
idiom of the piano quite as thoroughly. 
The pieces are “Cicin,” a delightful 
little number in tarantelle style; “Nena,” 
a gorgeously fashioned Spanish fantasy; 
“Gianduia,” a scherzo of fine and scintil- 
lating qualities, and “Danza Tripolina,”’ 
an arabesque. Mr. Yon has written in 
the virtuoso manner in all but the first 
piece. The Spanish fantasy is a stun- 
ning piece, characteristic of its title, and 
the “Danza Tripolina” is insinuating in 
its charm. These pieces cannot be recom- 
mended too highly to all pianists, for they 
represent the work of one of the really 
gifted men in America, a musician of 
deep learning and great talent. A. W. K. 
. 2 & 
NE of the recent volumes to augment 
the Ditson Edition is Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto, edited by the late Bertha Feir- 
ing Tapper.§$ Wholly competent as was 
Mrs. Tapper to discharge such a task, 
she must have applied herself with 
special ardor to the phrasing, pedaling, 
etc., of this standard composition, for 
her work has been fastidiously done. The 
solo part is printed above the orchestral 
reduction for a second piano, so that 
by using individual editions each per- 
former is perfectly en rapport with what 
the other accomplishes. The printing is 
clear, the general “get-up” highly pre- 
possessing. B. R. 
**“MENUET EN LE STYLE ANCIEN.” For the 


Piano. By 8S. Tudor Strang. Published by 
the Composer, Philadelphia. Price, 40 cents. 


+7+“CONSOLATION,” “THE BALLET DANCER,” 
“THE COMBAT.” Three Compositions for the 
Piano. By Carl A. Preyer, Op. 55. Price, $1. 


“FEXXULTATION,” ‘‘REMEMBER  DEAR.,”’ Two 
Songs for a Medium Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Charles E. Pemberton. Price, 
50 cents. OLD DANCE. For the Piano. By 
Frank H. Colby. Price, 50 cents. Los 
Angeles: The Musicians’ Publishing Co. 

Ii“CIcIn,” “NENA,” “GIANDUIA,” “DANZA 
TRIPOLINA.”’ Four Compositions for the 
Piano. By Pietro A. Yon. New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro. Prices, 50 cents, the first, 75 
cents each, the second and third, and 60 cents, 
the last. 

§§CONCERTO IN A MINOR FOR PIANO AND OR- 
CHESTRA. By Edvard Grieg, Op. 16. Edited 
by Bertha Feiring Tapper. Boston: The 
Oliver Ditson Company. Price, $2.00. 


‘peep WARFORD, the New York 
vocal teacher and tenor, has written 
a song in “The Voice”} that might be- 
come as popular as “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” were John McCormack to sing it in 
his concerts, It is in ballad style and is 
one of those songs the natural and wholly 


spontaneous melodic flow of which insures 


it popular favor. 
* * * 


¢éTINHE Soul’s Victory” and “Nightfall” 

are two new songs by Jean Pau! 
Kirsteiner,t the New York composer. 
who, though he is not prolific, has put a 
number of admirable songs and pian 
pieces to his credit. 

Mr. Kiirsteiner is at his best in the dra 
matic. And so he could scarcely hav 
chosen a poem more suited to him tha: 
Shelley’s “The Soul’s Victory.” He ha 
set it supremely well, with a complete 
understanding of its meaning and a fine 
musical climax. Piano acompaniments 
more full-blooded than Mr. Kiirsteiner 
writes we do not know of; he revels in, 
the sonorous and, in a dramatic song like 
this, one may be grateful that he does. 
This song should rival in popularity his 
fine “Invocation to Eros,’ one of the 
best songs written by an American com- 
poser in a decade. “The Soul’s Victory” 
is inscribed to Louis Shenk. 

“Nightfall,” on the other hand, is a 
quiet song, dedicated to Marguerite Dun- 
lap, the charming contralto. It is a real 
contralto song, written with an eye to 
the lovely low notes which this voice can 
produce. Delicately conceived is the piano 
accompaniment, with its waving figure in 
eighth notes. It is all carried out con- 
sistently, with good design and taste. 
The song should prove a boon to con- 
traltos. A. W. K. 


*“THE Voice.” Song for a Solo Voice wit! 
Piano Accompaniment. By Claude Warford 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Luckhardt ani 
Belder. 


“THE SOUL’sS VicTory.” Song for a Medi- 
um Voice with Piano Accompaniment. B 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, Op. 24, No. 3. “Niaur- 
FALL.”” Song for a Medium Voice with Pin: 
Accompaniment. By Jean Paul Kiirsteine: 
Op. 24, No. 4. Published by the Compose 
New York. 





Reads Every Number 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find money order. I read 
every number with great interest, and 
find I could not be without it. 

Truly yours, 
; ALTHEA D. Horst. 

Bellingham, Wash., March 24, 1916. 
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PROVIDENCE CLUB 


HONORS PRESIDENT 


Chaminades End Season with 
Musicale—Many Local 
Artists Heard 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 8.—Presi- 
dent’s Day of the Chaminade Club was 
celebrated Thursday morning when the 
last musical morning of the season was 
viven in the ball-room of the Churchill 
House before an audience made up of 
club members and their friends which 
-ompletely filled the hall. 

The President, Mrs. George A. Deal, 
whose term of office is soon to expire, 


made the address of welcome. A _ pro- 
eram of unusual excellence was ar- 
ranged by the president the artists being 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, soprano; Al- 
bert T. Foster, violinist; Mme. Berthe 
Roy, pianist, and Stuart Ross, accompa- 
nist. Two songs by Bainbridge Crist, 
“\ Bag of Whistles” and “April Rain” 
were given for the first time here and 
met with instant favor, Miss Barrows 
giving to each a perfect interpretation. 

On Sunday afternoon in Churchill 
House a pleasing piano recital was given 
by Edith Gyllenberg, assisted by Ethel 
Gardiner Tattersall, soprano, Mrs. Jen- 
nie M. Case was the accompanist. 

Gaul’s “Holy City” was given by the 
interdenominational choirs of the Benefi- 
cent Congregational Church, The First 
Universalist Church and the Church of 
the Messiah at the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Church Sunday afternoon. The 
solo parts were taken by the quartet from 
the First Congregational Church, Geneva 
Jefferds, soprano; Mrs. Evelyn Cook Slo- 
cum, contralto; Berrick Schloss, tenor, 
and Louis Dennison, baritone. 

The combined chorus numbering over 
125 voices, under the direction of John 
B. Archer sang with fine volume and 
splendid balance of parts. 

For the second time in the course of a 
month Lucey Marsh made an appearance 
as soloist with Fairman’s Orchestra at 
the Sunday night concert at the Strand 
Theater. As on her previous appearance 
Miss Marsh drew a capacity audience 
which listened with enjoyment to her 
singing of a well chosen group of songs. 
The other soloist of the evening was 
Stuart Ross, pianist, who played most 
artistically, Chaminade “Caprice” and 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 15 in a 
manner that won for him an encore. 
Mrs. Jennie M. Case was the sympathetic 
accompanist for Miss Marsh and her 
playing was at all times in sympathy 
with the singer. 

On Friday evening a recital was given 
by the pupils of Arthur Hyde in the re- 
cital hall at his residence a large audi- 


ence was present that listened with close 


attention to the efforts of the several 
pupils. 

At the regular meeting of the Men- 
delssohn Club held Monday evening at 
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the residence of Marion MacDonald. 
Irma Hultman read an interesting paper 
on the life of Geraldine Farrar. Short 
sketches on the lives of Melba, Kreisler 
and Caruso were also read by Miss Mac- 
Donald. Sylvia Fiske played two violin 
numbers. 

On Saturday afternoon the last of 
Evangeline Larry’s class musicales for 
the season was given at her studio. 

A pleasing song recital was given Fri- 
day evening at the Providence home of 
Mrs. Raymond Wesley by her highly- 
gifted pupil Christine Blake, soprano, 


assisted by Edith E. Appleby, pianist. 
A finely developed voice was displayed 
on April 3 by Willard Ward, of New 
York, in his song recital at Churchill 
House. Mr. Ward, who formerly lived in 
Providence, is the possessor of a strong, 
vibrant baritone in the use of which he 
is especially skillful. He was ably 
assisted at the piano by Kate Stella Burr 
(Mrs. Ward) whose “Under the Rose” 
proved a delighful bit as given by the 
singer after his third group. An audi- 
ence of unusually large size showed keen 
appreciation. G. F. H. 





BOISE FOLK IN LINE AT 
DAYBREAK FOR OPERA 


First Fifty Get All Seats for 
Boston Company’s Initial 
Appearance 


BolsE, IpA., April 3.—Without doubt 
the greatest all-star attraction ever pre- 
sented in this city, was presented last 
Saturday night when the Boston Grand 
Opera Company gave “Madama Butter- 
fly” with these principals: Cio-Cio-San, 
Tamaki Miura; Suzuki, Fely Clement; 
Pinkerton, Riccardo Martin, and Sharp- 
less, Graham Marr. 

To Boise grand opera has never been 
given before and to see that it was ap- 
preciated only needed a glance at the 
hundreds that were unable to secure 
seats. Should we be fortunate enough to 
have grand opera again several perform- 
ances will be demanded. 

When the unreserved seats were placed 
on sale, the line started at 3.45 A. M., 
and by the time the box office opened, 
there were several hundred in line, only 
to be disappointed, as the house was sold 
out completely to the first fifty in line, 
selling in blocks of ten. 

It is said that this is the smallest city 
in the United States that has had the 
privilege of hearing grand opera by this 
company. Tamaki Miura, as usual, sang 
the réle of Cio-Cio-San in a fashion that 
caused only the highest comment, and 
her acting as well as her singing showed 
exceptional artistry. 

Riccardo Martin and Graham Marr 
delighted their hearers, and Fely 
Clement as Suzuki won instant approval 
and acted her part well. Too much 
could not be said regarding the orchestra 
under the baton of Roberto Moranzoni. 

After the opera came Anna Pavlowa 
with her Russian Ballet, and, of course, 
the great audience was charmed by her 
wonderful art. Upon many insistent de- 
mands she repeated her “Gavotte.” 

Frederic Fleming Beale gave his forty- 
third organ recital last Sunday in Cald- 
well, before a very large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Mr. Beale’s organ recitals 
are looked forward to by many people, 
and a large number of out-of-town resi- 
dents are regular attendants. LaMoyne 
Mayfield, contralto, was the soloist and 
proved very popular. 0. C. J. 


Foerster Suite Played by Four Orches- 
tras 


The second Suite, Op. 47, for orchestra 
by Adolph M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh 
composer, has proved extraordinarily 
successful. It has already been per- 
formed by the Wassili Leps Orchestra of 
Philadelphia, the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor; 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Alexander Ernestinoff, conductor, and 
the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, Horace 
M. Pullen, conductor. 


Radcliffe College Girls Hear Hochstein 


David Hochstein, the violinist, recently 
returned to New York after a most suc- 
cessful appearance at Radcliffe College 
on March 29, where he added many new 
and enthusiastic friends to his already 
large following. The college turned out 
whole-heartedly to greet him and put an 
immediate stamp of approval upon his 
playing. 


TALKING MACHINE AS 
AID TO TEACHERS 


New Phono-Vocal Method Utilizes 
Records to Supplement 
Instruction 





Among recent methods designed to aid 
the vocal instructor is the work formu- 
lated under the title of the Phono-Vocal 
Method, the result of the musical experi- 
ence of Herman Klein. Mr. Klein’s mu- 
sical life-work extends over forty years, 
beginning with four years’ study under 
Manuel Garcia. As an instructor in the 
Guildhall School of Music in London and 
for eight years private instructor in 
New York he taught such artists as 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Patti, 
Mme. Gadski, Mme. Jomelli, Fritzi Scheff 
and Frederick Weld. 

The new system, devised by Mr. Klein, 
comprises a complete course in voice 
training, perfectly interpreted by the 
voices of well-known vocal artists on the 
talking machine. Each different voice is 
treated separately, and the student 
chooses the course adapted to the voice 
—soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone or 
bass. In this manner, the student has—to 
supplement expert vocal instruction—a 
perfect living voice that his own voice 
may be trained to follow. 

Agents for the Phono-Vocal Method 
are being established in cities throughout 
the United States so that it will be pos- 
sible for students of singing to get 
demonstrations in the city where they 
live. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Gives Deferred 
Recital in New Haven 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 6.—“Better 
late than not at all” was the verdict of 
local music-lovers who gathered at the 
Shubert Theater yesterday to hear Mme. 
Schumann-Heink in her’ song recital, 
which had been postponed because or the 
contralto’s previous illness. She sang 
gloriously, winning specially hearty 
plaudits with an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophéte” and Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” 
Kdith Evans accompanied her splendidly. 

W. E. C. 


Boston Organists Give Memorial Pro- 
gram For Alexandre Guilmant 


Boston, MaAss., April 8.—In com- 
memoration of the fifth anniversary of the 
death of Alexandre Guilmant, March 30, 
1911, the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists presented 
an “all Guilmant” program of organ mu- 
sic in the Old South Church, Boston, on 
March 30. Everett E. Truette, who is 
organist of the Eliot Church, Newton, 
Mass., and a former pupil of Guilmant, 
presided at the organ. 


Beatrice MacCue to Be Chautauqua 


Soloist 


Beatrice MacCue, the New York con 
tralto, has been engaged to sing at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., during the month of July. 
Miss MacCue resigned her position at 
the Broadway Presbyterian Church, New 
York, last November, and has been sub- 
stituting at the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, New York, during the entire 
winter. On May 1 she begins her first 
full year’s engagement at this church. 
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CATHEDRAL CHOIR 
BOYS HEAR SEAGLE 


Baritone in Pleasing Program for 
Church School at St. John 
the Divine 


Oscar Seagle delighted the boys of the 
choir school of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on Monday afternoon, April 
10, by giving them and their friends one 
of the most enjoyable programs he has 
sung this season. The baritone’s small 
son, Jean, belongs to the school. 

A long program of tourteen songs and 
an aria did not completely satisfy the 
healthy musical appetite of the young- 
sters and their guesus. As a special trib- 
ute to the boys Mr. Seagle sang, as his 
final encore, the ever-popular “Darkey 
Sermon.” Other numbers of special ap- 
peal to the children were the old Irish 
“Ballynure Ballad,” which had to be re- 
peated, and Rogers’ “Let Miss Lindy 
ra. 

But there was fare in plenty for the 
older and more sophisticated members of 
the audience. Especially pleasing were 
the “Recueillement” of Debussy and Du- 
pare’s “Lamento,” sung with sympathetic 
appreciation of their sombre shading. He 
interpreted with proper gaiety rollicking 
trifles such as the old French “Tambou- 
rin,” Debussy’s “Mandoline” and Four- 
drain’s “Carnaval.” 

Only in Cui’s “Enfant, si j’etais roi” 
did the baritone give forth a full volume 
of tone. The number was followed by 
rapturous applause, and was repeated. 
In Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness” 
the singer once more displayed the ring- 
ing high notes that, coming after the low 
ones of “Non piu andrai” and other num- 
bers, make Seagle’s range seem a miracle. 

The artist sang with his usual charm 
and distinction, combining poetic feeling 
with perfection of technique and unques- 
tioned taste. Frank Bibb at the piano 
was, as always, entirely adequate. 

Miles Farrow, the choir director, was 
the host of the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. 





Providence, R. I., Hears Pupils of Hans 
Schneider Piano School 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 15.—An in- 
formal piano recital of unusual merit 
served recently to demonstrate to a large 
audience the excellent work of the Hans 
Schneider Piano School. The young 
pianists appearing were Joseph Carrulo, 
Susan Sullivan, Edith Parry, Elvina 
Diorio, Charles Cohen, Esther Anshen, 
Alice Adelman, Arthur Merewether, Ruth 
Anshen, Elsie Norrby, Christine Fitz- 
gerald, Marie Johnson, Catherine Mullen, 
Lydia Grafton and Ida Haminovitz. 
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EXOTIC BEAUTIES IN RATAN DEVI’S ART, 


Hindoo Song Strikingly Illustrated 
in Singer’s First American 
Appearance 


The local appetite for the exotic, fed 
fat of late, achieved an epicurean morse] 
last week, when on Thursday afternoon, 
at the Princess Theater, Ratan Devi, 
probably the greatest living uon-aborig- 
inal exponent of East Indian music, 
gave her first recital thereof in this 
country. Both Ratan Devi—who is an 
Englishwoman — and her distinguished 
husband, Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 


have commanded much attention since 
their arrival in New York and will in 
all likelihood command a great deal more 
before they leave, once the music-loving 
public acquaints itself with the strange 
and hauntingly beautiful art which they 
are disclosing. London quickly suc- 
cumbed to its spell some months ago and 
the attitude of the audience which filled 
the Princess last week gave reason to 
expect a true vogue for the sincere and 
richly endowed artist in select music 
circles here. The recital was an event, 
one of the few real purple patches of 
the season, unique in atmosphere, singu- 
larly compelling in eerie poetic effect. 
Ratan Devi sang classic rdgas and 
rdginis and folksongs from the Vale of 
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Cashmere. Before she did so Dr. Coom- 
araswamy came before the curtain and in 
a brief discourse, as filed and polished in 
expression as a veritable prose poem, 
explained the ethical nature of Indian 
music, its essentially impersonal char- 
acter and spiritual function, the tech- 
nical details of its scale of twenty-two 
notes, the modes derived therefrom 
and other matters of which he gave so 
illuminating an exposition in an inter- 
view published in MUSICAL AMERICA a 
few weeks ago. Then the house was 
darkened, the curtain raised and the 
singer, a poetic figure in Hindoo garb, 
entered through blue draperies which 
walled the stage, with clasped hands and 
an expression rapt and devout and 
squatted solemnly on rugs between two 
silver vases of poinsettias, while in front 
of her burned two small brasiers of in- 
cense, the scent of which was wafted over 
the auditorium. No more cumbersome 
stage furniture marred the severe sim- 
plicity of the picture. 

As she sang Ratan Devi accompanied 
her song on the tamboura, which resem- 
bles a lengthy lute and is held in a ver- 
tical position. With her left hand she 
made vague, dreamy gestures that fitted 
well the character of the proceedings. 
The right hand strummed the instru- 
ment. In acknowledgement of applause 
the artist joined her hands, as in prayer 
and slightly inclined her head without a 
shadow of change in her mystical ex- 
pression. Once, indeed, and most reluct- 
antly, she stepped out of the picture, 
when ushers handed her flowers over 
the footlights. 

Concerning the music she sang, only 
a few comments can be offered at pres- 
ent, albeit the topic invites to prolonged 
and minute disquisition. Though an 
Englishwoman, Ratan Devi’s_ perform- 
ance is unsullied by alien sophistications 
of any sort. To this effect we have the 
testimony of Rabindranath Tagore, who 
found on listening to her that “neither 
tunes nor times were the least modified 
to make them simpler or to suit them 
to the European training of the singer. 
The music was immaculately Indian. 
Ratan Devi sang and I forgot 
for a moment that I was in a London 
drawing room.” But though the sing- 
ers’ self-identification with the subtle 
spirit of this music is complete, she en- 
hances-its fascination by the beauty of 
the mezzo-soprano voice in which she 
conveys it, and a delicately beautiful art 
of phrasing, nuance and delivery from 
the occidental standpoint. Inevitably 
such sensitive treatment must heighten 
the eloquence of such music, even though 
charms of the kind are not considered 
relevant to musical effect in India. 


Prayers and Love-Songs 


The classic rdgas consisted of prayers 
and love songs. What impressed the 
listener most forcibly was the prevalent 
gentleness of mood. Power or passion- 
ate stress of sentiment this music never 
voices. Intensity of expression is in no 
wise germane to its being. Rather does 
it ceaselessly formulate a detached, ego- 
less melancholy, now in sweet, now in 
poignant melodic melismas, here severely 
simple, there modestly wreathing itself in 
minute, delicate flowerets of arabesque 
and slender ornament. Its tender mo- 
notony does not pall, nor does the mu- 
sical structure perplex the western ear. 
For, despite the subdivision of European 
intervals in a manner which sometimes 
reminds one forcibly of the rigidity of 
our tempered scale, the difference never 
becomes so marked as to evade aural 
control. And the balance of phrases and 
construction of periods proceed along 
paths either analogous or directly sim- 
ilar. The melodic phrases strike the 
imagination by their appealing beauty 
and are seldom spun out to great lengths. 

Strongly characterizing every raga, 
the ascending and descending vocal 
“scoop” or glissando links the music of 
the Hindoo to that of primitive races 
generally—and this regardless of the 
great spiritual evolution of the Indian. 
Indeed, many of Ratan Devi’s offerings 
bore a physiognomy astonishingly sim- 
ilar to this and certain details of melodic 
formation in those pure negro spirituals 
of which Kitty Cheatham is to-day the 
superlative exponent. Likewise, the 





compass of these songs:is never exten- 
sive. They lie chiefly in the middle reg- 
ister, so that when a high tone is oc- 
casionally employed the effect is of ex- 
traordinary trenchancy. At times the 
melodic outline gives place to.a blur in 
the form of a weird protracted: wail—a 
savage device, but here utterly shorn of 
savagery. 

The tamboura provides a sort of im- 
movable foundation to every rdga, at 
one time apparently relevant in tonality 
at another entirely independent. Sound- 
ing only what we may define as tonic, 
dominant and octave (all of them simul- 
taneously), the effect differs, neverthe- 
less, from that of our empty fifth by vir- 
tue of the amplitude and variety of 
overtones awakened. The consequence 
is a singular spectral chord of unique 
color, buzzing hypnotically beneath the 
crooning voice — seemingly a manifold 
pedal point, or, at other times, a har- 
mony into which the voice in the guise 
of an appogiatura ultimately resolves. 


Kashmiri Folk-Songs 

The tamboura did not figure in Ratan 
Devi’s Kashimiri folk-songs. These em- 
body striking differences of character. 
More insistently rhythmic and frank in 
expression, they lack the mystical en- 
velopment of the rdgas. Their mood is 
correspondingly light, sometimes openly 
humorous. One of them, a short but 
delicious thing called “Gura, gura” (it 
was redemanded) has the flavor of Rus- 
sian folk-tune, and, indeed, one noted 
in this group more than one curious 
ethnological resemblance of the sort. 
Another detail worthy of record was the 
frequent stress of melodic accent upon 
syllables with consonant terminations. 
This was also evident, though less em- 
phatically, in the classic numbers. 

Ratan Devi will repeat this program 
on the evening of May 2. It is earn- 
estly to be hoped that she will give even 
more performances than that. A new 
art of this nature must not be casually 
dismissed. The singer is a great artist, 
a real missionary of novelty that has no 
element of coarse sensation or meretri- 
ciousness about it. She deserves the 
heartiest manner of welcome. 

me. F. Fe 





Additional comments on Ratan Devi’s 
New York début: 


The exposition of this unfamiliar and 
exotic art was of great fascination. The 
singer is an artist who has evidently fully 
absorbed the Hindu spirit and tradition, as 
well as the aifficult technique of the music— 
The Times. 

Mme. Devi's delivery of the music was 
quite remarkable. Lost in the spirit of the 


message she was bringing she gave each song 
in a manner unique both for variety of inflec 
tion of the word and in the intonation of the 
vocal medium through which the texts wer: 
conveyed.—The Sun. 

Those who permitted themselves to indulg: 
in the luxury of critical analysis found quit: 
as much to admire in the art of the singer a; 
to marvel at in the nature of her crooning 
song.—The Tribune. 

She has an agreeable mezzo-soprano voice 
wonderfully supple and adaptable to th: 
slides. curves, and modulations of India: 
melody.—The Evening Post. 








Large Audience at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Greets Mischa Elman 


St. JosePpH, Mo., April 8.—Misch 
Elman, the Russian violinist, appeare 
here last week in a series of artist re 
citals which have been presented thi 
winter by Mrs. Francis Henry Hill. 
large audience greeted the famous youn 
artist, who showed his fine musicianshi 
in a well-devised program, to which we: 
added innumerable encores. Mrs. Hill’ 
series has served in large measure t 
raise the standards of musical appreci: 
tion here. There were 2,358 persons | 
the Elman audience, while 2,100 greet: 
Louise Homer and 2,560 were present | 
hear Melba. Mrs. Hill’s season will co: 
clude with the appearance here of t) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Keen Interest Evinced by San Diey 
(Cal.) in Music Festival 


SAN DiEco, CAL., April 5.—The interes: 
which is being taken by press and pub): 


in the coming May Music Festival was 


well illustrated this week by the appea: 


ance in the San Diego Tribune of a page 


of the music of the “Prayer” fro 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” which is ¢ 
be sung by a chorus of 5,000 scho 
children from all parts of San Die 
County, on May 13. The Tribun 
will continue publishing the festiva 
songs and is urging parents and childre: 


to cut them out and learn them before 


the festival day. 


Musical Art Club Ends First Year wit! 
Large Membership 


The Musical Art Club of New York, 


which recently celebrated its first an: 
versary, decided at-its last meeting to «: 
gage a clubhouse, the membership 
more than 300 making this action ne 
sary. Arthur Sosno was elected head o 
the music committee. Following 
business meeting, a musical program was 
given by Rose Herringer, Dorothea 
wards, Theodore Kittay, Martin Horodas 
William Fichandler and Sergei Kot 
larsky. 
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CLARKSBURG MARCATO CLUB IN SPRING CONCERT 
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Members of Marcato Music Club of Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Treasurer; Mrs. Ray Cuppet, Secretary; Cora M. Atchison, President; Mrs. Homer Williams, Accompanist; 


eet 


we : 
. 


Seated’ Left to Right: 


Lynch, Federation Secretary; Dr. Charles L. Moore 


Gee ry W. VA., April 8.— 
/ The first of a series of concerts to 
be given this spring by the Marcato 
Choral Club, was held in the First Meth- 
dist Church, March 14. 


An audience of more than twelve hun- 
lred musical people greeted the club 
ind was most enthusiastic in its appre- 
‘iation of the program given by the 
chorus of sixty voices. To Mrs. W. Lee 
Williams, who has given her time and 


talent to make the chorus an established 
fact, too much praise cannot be given. 
Good attack and phrasing were notice- 
able features of the chorus. The accom- 
paniment was played by Mrs. Homer 
Williams. The president, Cora M. Atchi- 
son, read a timely and interesting paper 
on the purposes and aims of the Marcato 
Music Club. 

The program was opened by an organ 
prelude by Mrs. Ray Cuppet, followed 
by “Hail, Bright Abode,” from Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser,”’ which was sung with 
great spirit by the chorus. Genevieve E]- 














liott sang a group of songs: “Welcome, 
Sweet Morn” (from the “Morning of the 
Year” cycle), Cadman; “Good-bye, Sweet 
Rose,” Harling, and “Fairy Pipers,” 
Brewer. For an encore she gave “Jean,” 
by Spross. 

Dr. Charles L. Moore of Pittsburgh 
sang “The Toreador’s Song” from 
“Carmen,” and “The Muleteer of Tar- 
razona” by Henrion. The audience 
were enthusiastic in their applause. 
The full chorus sang “The Miller’s Woo- 
ing,” by Fanning. The ladies’ chorus 
sang “Little Boy Blue,” by Nevin, in a 





Genevieve Elliot, Soloist; Mrs. John Cookman, Vice-President; Mrs. Harvey Sheets, 
Mrs. W. Lee Williams, Conductor; 


Florence 


beautiful and tender manner. The 
soldiers’ chorus, from “Faust,” was 
sung by the male chorus in a masterly 
and forceful style. Harriet Lippman 
sang “‘Ich Liebe Dich,” Grieg, and “Flo- 
rian’s Song” by Godard. She was com- 
pelled to repeat the last as an encore. 
Miss Elliott and Miss Lippman were also 
heard in duets. The program was closed 
by the full chorus singing “Italia” (Lu- 
crezia) by Donizetti. In giving to 
Clarksburg a chorus the Marcato Music 
Club is doing a work of incalculable good 
in helping to raise the musical standard. 





BAUER’S FAREWELL RECITAL 





Devotes Final New York Program of 
Season to Chopin 


Harold Bauer said good-bye to New 
York for the season at AZolian Hall Sun- 
lay afternoon, April 9, with a program 
devoted to Chopin. The auditorium and 
stage were occupied to the limit, but in 
the case of this pianist the fact is an 
old story and, though Chopin is the most 
popular of piano composers, Mr. Bauer 
could probaby allure multitudes even 
with a program of unmitigated Brahms. 
lhe reception given him last Sunday 


equalled in warmth all the others granted 
him here of late. He played two noc- 
turnes, the F Sharp Minor Polonaise, the 
B Minor Sonata, F Major Ballade, the 
Fantasie, Berceuse, C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo and several études and waltzes. 
In the Sonata and the stupendous Bal- 
lade he reached his highest level. In 
particular he made the largo of the first 
named entrancing in poetic suggestive- 
ness. And the greatest of the Ballades 
was overpoweringly dramatic. 

But admirably as Mr. Bauer played 
throughout, one could have desired for a 
farewell occasion an all-Schumann pro- 
gram. The pianist has given several 
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Chopin recitals in the last year or two. 
Well as he performs this music, 
he rises to even greater heights in 
Schumann. There he is altogether un- 
approachable and it would be a treat 
of the first magnitude to hear him in a 
full bill of such musical fare. Why not 
something of the sort next a 
H. F. I 


NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 


Well Known Musicians to Head Ogun- 
quit (Me.) School of Music 


OGuNQUIT, ME., April 3.—A new sum- 
mer school of music is announced to open 
at Ogunquit, Maine, on July 1. The 
school faculty is composed of well known 
artists and teachers—Frederick W. 
Wodell of Boston, voice and choral train- 
ing; Florence Leonard and Louisa Hop- 
kins of Philadelphia, Breithaupt piano 
technique and interpretation, and Karl 
Rissland, of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, violin and ensemble. Mr. Wodell 
is conductor of the Boston Choral Union. 

The Ogunquit School offers to the ad- 
vanced student and professional an op- 
portunity to study the principles of inter- 
pretation, work of répertoire, and the 
“brush up” in matters of technique. 
Teachers may bring their problems, and 
obtain fresh information and inspiration 
to carry them on the ensu:ng year with 
certainty of added strength and success 
in their teaching at home. Young stu- 
dents can be chaperoned, and a limited 
number of pupils can live in a house 
under the management of the school, if 
they desire, and if they apply early. 
Fees and living expenses are reasonable. 
Application for circulars and other in- 
formation are being made to Florence 
Leonard, 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Approves Way It Is Edited 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Let me congratulate you on the admir- 
able way in which your periodical is 
edited. I find it so intensely interesting 
that I give up to its perusal more time 
than I can really afford. 
Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPs, 
Professor of English Literature. 
Yale University, 


New Haven, Conn., April 5, 1916. 


PORTLAND COMPOSER HEARD 





Evening of Mrs. Burke’s Songs—Will 
Present “Fra Diavolo” 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 3.—A_ splendid 
musical program was given at the home 
of Mrs. Lee Hoffman on Monday evening. 
Mrs. Thomas C. Burke won new honors 
as a composer, with several beautiful 
songs, which were charmingly sung by 
Mrs. Delphine Marx and Mrs. Jane 
Burns Albert, with Mrs. Burke at the 
piano. 

The Portland Grand Opera Association 
announces “Fra Diavolo” as the next 
opera to be given by them. The date 
is not yet set. Prominent singers are 
to appear in the leading roles. 

Dorothea Nash gave an _ interesting 
lecture-recital on the opera, ‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” under the auspices of the 
MacDowell Club. em. ©. 
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SYRACUSE CLUB HAS 
ITS CLOSING RECITAL 


Morning Musicals Hear Splendid 
Program—Opera Arias Sung 
in Costume 


Syracusg, N. Y., April 7.—In the clos- 
ing recital of the Morning Musicals the 
club had the assistance of a string orches- 
tra under the direction of Conrad Becker. 
Those taking part were: Mrs. William 
Clinton Brown, Mrs. Ballantyne, so- 


pranos; Claire Warne, contralto; Zillah 
Halstead, Goldie Andrews and Miss 
Mattheson, pianists. 

Another concert of unusual interest 
was that of the Woman’s Glee Club of 
Syracuse University under the direction 
of Belle L. Brewster, at the Regent The- 
ater. The chorus of one hundred students 
sang well. Among the numbers were 
Denza’s Cycle “Garden of Roses,” and 
Woodman’s “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes.” Louise Boedtker sang the “Flower 
Song” from “Faust” and Helen Riddell 
the “Jewel Song,” both in costume and 
with action. They are pupils of Miss 
Brewster and were trained in the action 
by Laura Van Kuran. 

Prof. Alfred Goodwin of the College of 
Fine Arts appeared in recital there Mon- 
day evening in a Chopin program. 
Charles Cernbain, organist, and Frank 
Ormsby, tenor, were heard in a joint re- 
cital at the Baptist Church under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Alliance. 

L. V. K. 








BROOKLYN CHORUS HEARD 





James O. Boone Conducts Polytechnic 
Glee Club Ably 


A program on which the work of 
American composers was largely repre- 
sented was given by the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Glee and Mandolin Clubs at the 
preparatory chapel of that institution 
on Friday evening, March 31. The clubs 
were assisted by William Simmons, bari- 
tone; John Brierly, tenor, and William 
Janaushek, pianist. 

An audience that was sincere in its 
expressions of appreciation heard the 
well-planned program, that included the 
Oley Speaks “Road to Mandalay,” sung 
stirringly by the Glee Club, with obbli- 
gato by Mr. Simmons. The fine singing 


of the glee club showed the excellent 
training that it had received from its 
able conductor, James O. Boone, the 
tenor, who achieved really artistic results 
with his young singers. 


FANNING IN SACRAMENTO 








Baritone Finds Responsive Audience— 
Free Concert Series Started 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 31.—The re- 
cital which Cecil Fanning, the American 
baritone, gave here last evening created 
more real enthusiasm than anything 
given before the Saturday Club for many 
moons. His beautiful voice, so remark- 
ably well used, his dramatic ability, his 
power to draw a smile or a tear at will 
seemed to reach each listener’s heart. 

Sacramento has started a series of free 
concerts, under the direction of Mrs. 
Walter Longbotham, chairman of music 
of the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. These concerts are given at the 
William Land School every other Sunday 
afternoon. Local musicians participate 
and half of the time is devoted to the 
singing of old and familiar songs by the 
audience. These concerts are well at- 
tended. L. F. 


JULES FALK IN TEXAS 








Violinist Guest in San Antonio—Songs 
of Local Composers Heard 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 2.—Jules 
I’alk, violinist, was a recent visitor to 
San Antonio. Several affairs were given 
in his honor, among them an “at home” 
tendered him by Charles Cameron Bell, 
the tenor, whose guests were favored by 
several numbers by Mr. Falk. The hear- 
ers heartily joined in giving Mr. Falk 
the praise his artistry deserves. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg introduced Mrs. 
Kathleen Blair Clarke as “The Young 
Song Writer of San Antonio” in a pro- 
gram of her songs, April 1, at the St. 
Anthony Hotel. Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano, and Emmett Roundtree, baritone, 
were the soloists, with Mrs. Clark as ac- 
companist. The ballroom of the St. 
Anthony was crowded and an ovation was 
given both composer and soloists. 

Cc. D. M. 





Anne Arkadij, the American lieder- 
singer, and Paul Althouse, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will ap- 
pear in joint recital at Rome, N. Y., on 
May 5. A group of new Russian songs 
will be included in the solo offerings of 
Miss Arkadij. 
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APRIL FIRST PRANKS 
OF OMAHA MUSICIANS 


Clef Club Members Impersonate 
Famous Artists—Musicale 
Ends Season 


OMAHA, NEsB., April 6.—The Omaha 
Clef Club recently met at dinner in an 
aggravated attack of foolishness—the 
date being April 1. After a progressive 
dinner, the progress of which was deter- 
mined by various April fool pranks, an 
evening of vaudeville, enlisting the serv- 
ices of the entire club, was put on. Indi- 
vidual acts were done by Martin Bush, 


impersonator, whose chef-d’oeuvre was a 
six-foot materialization of the familiar 
picture of the child Handel; Cecil Berri- 
man as Paderewski, accompanied by his 
piano tuner, A. M. Boeglum, and besieged 
by gum-chewing Sis Hopkins (Alice Vir- 
ginia Davis), who insists upon his listen- 
ing to her temperamental playing of his 
famous Minuet; Mabelle Crawford Wilp- 
ton, a fine-looking Vesta Tilley; Edith L. 
Wagoner in original improvin’ extracts 
from Musical History; Emily Cleve and 
Corinne Paulson as Kritzie Freister and 
Josephina Hofman in an affecting inter- 
pretation of “Where, Oh, Where Has My 
Little Dog Gone?”; Sigmund Landsberg 
in an original song, and Henry Cox and 
Mrs. Cox as Mr. and Mrs. Castle. Or- 
chestra, minstrel troupe and ensemble 
numbers brought into the spotlight the 
other members of the club. Henrietta 
Rees was stage manager and Cecil Berri- 
man appeared as stage hand and “prop” 
man. At a recent election of the Clef 
Club Mabelle Crawford Wilpton was 
chosen chairman. 

On Tuesday afternoon at the Hotel 
Fontennelle occurred the last meeting of 
the Tuesday Musical Club. Mrs. S. S. 
Caldwell was unanimously re-elected 
president. The Omaha Symphony Study 
Orchestra, Henry Cox, conductor, was 
presented. In assembling a large num- 
ber of young people each week for en- 
semble work Mr. Cox wields a wide and 
enviable influence. His string choir is 
excellent. A group of songs was charm- 
ingly given by Mrs. A. I. Root, contralto, 
accompanied by Mrs. Walter Silver, and 
Alice MacKenzie, soprano, displayed a 
flexible, well-trained voice. Schubert’s 
“Death and the Maiden” was sung by 
Miss MacKenzie, followed by the same 
Theme and Variations for String Choir. 
The Concerto in G Minor by Saint-Saéns 
was well played by Marie Bush, sup- 
ported by the orchestra. E. L. W. 


RECITALS IN LAWRENCE, KAN. 











Music of Local Composers Represented 
—May Festival Plans 


LAWRENCE, KAN., April 4.—Joseph A. 
Farrell, associate professor of voice, -de- 
lighted the students of the University 
of Kansas and the music-lovers of Kan- 
sas with his excellent recital given at 
Fraser Hall, March 29. Professor Far- 
rell possesses a beautiful bass voice, 
which he uses to fine advantage. Besides 
numbers by Lully, Handel, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., he sang 
two songs by Charles Skilton, professor 
of theory and organ in the School of 
Fine Arts, which were enthusiastically 
received by the large audience. Mrs. Jo- 
seph Farrell played Sympathetic accom- 
paniments and Anna Louise Sweeney 
played beautifully and artistically four 
piano solos, one of these last being a 
composition, “Serenade Espagnole,” by 
Prof. Carl Preyer, head of the piano de- 
partment. 

A series of Lenten organ recitals is 
being given by Professor Skilton. 

The annual May Féte is one of the 
large affairs at the university. This 
year it will take the form of a pageant, 
in which four or five hundred students 
will take part. Prof. Arthur Nevin is 
writing the music for this féte. Between 
this work and rehearsing the Lawrence 


the “Redemption,” which will be give) 
Palm Sunday night, Mr. Nevin finds him 
self very busy. 

The Shostac Quartet gave an enjoy 
able concert at Fraser Hall, Thursda: 
evening, to a large crowd, playing mod 
ern Russian music. This quartet hai! 
from Kansas City. H. L. B. 





Songs of the Gaels Given by Field Tri 
for Brooklyn Club 


Songs of the Welsh, English and Iris 
were spiritedly given by the Field Tri 
at the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, on th 
afternoon of April 3, when the playe: 
made their first appearance in Brookly, 
They are Dora Wynne Hartley, violinis: 


Marion Tiffany Marsh, harpist, an) 


Elizabeth Field, pianist, and they hay 


taken their name from John Field, a) 
Irish composer of the Eighteenth Ce) - 
tury. “Caradoe’s Trump,” “British Grey,- 
adiers,” “I Love the Din of Beatiny 
Drums,” “Barbara Allen” and other o|(\- 
timers were played, to which were adde:! 


solos and duets. <3, 7. 
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EMIL MOLLENHAUER QUESTIONS | 
MUSICAL GROWTH OF AMERICA 


Distinguished Boston Conductor Says There Is “‘More Affectation 
of Musical Knowledge’’—Criticism Plays Too Important a 
Part in Music Interests of the Day, He Believes—Music 
in the Home America’s Greatest Need 








OSTON, MASS., April 15.—A musi- 
cian who takes issue with the oft- 
repeated assertion that America has 
grown musical in recent years, is Emil 
Mollenhauer of Boston, conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Boston 


Apollo Club, the 
Boston Festival 
Orchestra and the 
Brookline Choral 
Society, recently 
organized under 
his leadership. 
Has the public 
in this country 
grown more mu- 
sical? “Frankly,” 
said Mr. Mollen- 
hauer, “I question 
it. The public is 





better informed. 
More concerts are 
given. There is 


more talk of music 
and there is more 
affectation of musical knowledge. But 
think of the reception given in Boston, 
or in New York, for instance, to such a 
genius as Gustav Mahler. Mahler is 
only one example of many, but think 
what had to happen to him before the 
people in these two cities realized what 
they had lost in.Mahler. There was a 
man whom you might or might not agree 
with in regard to interpretation, etc. 
But a man who towered head and shoul- 
ders over almost any musician of the 
present day. Mahler was a great mind, 
a profound intellect, a musician with a 
consuming passion for his art. 


Emil Mollenhauer 


Music in Homes Greatest Need 


“What we need and what we will need 
for years to come—is music which actu- 
ally reaches the people. When the peo- 
ple in this country make music them- 
selves, and consider it is as a necessity 
in the home as well as on a particular 
occasion when they pay more than they 
can afford to go and hear some celebrated 
artist, America will have become musical. 
How else is the artist to receive appre- 
ciation? 

“Tf you never heard a note of the Apas- 

slonata Sonata of Beethoven, are you 
in a position to understand the great- 
ness of some famous interpreter when 
he plays this sonata? How is intelligent 
criticism on the part of an audience to 
be expected, until that audience has some 
real experience of music to fall back on? 
Until then audiences in this country 
will be led, as most of them are to-day, 
by the opinions of that newspaper critic 
who appears most authoritative, what- 
ever his actual equipment may be, and 
who can put his views, in the most con- 
vincing manner, into English. 

“In one way, criticism played almost 
‘oo Important a part in this country. 
That is, brilliant criticisms appear fre- 
quently in a few great cities, but in- 
stead of this criticism provoking hot dis 

ission and disagreement, it too often 
cems to do the thinking for people who 

<ht to be anxious and able to think 
themselves. It is deplorable, if only 
the reason that an actively and in- 
gently critical public, if such will 





ever exist, is the most valuable influence 
for art that can be obtained. So long 
as there is intelligent, outspoken, healthy 
criticism somewhere, there is growth, 
but when criticism disappears, or be- 
comes mere acquiescent, it is a condition 
os to indicate the beginning of the 
end. 


Intimate Knowledge of Music Conditions 


Mr. Mollenhauer knows the theater, 
the symphony hall, the opera house and 
the oratorio platform with a thorough- 
ness that probably no other American 
conductor can match to-day. He has 
taken part as a performer and a director 
in about every kind of a_ production 
known to man, and he could, if you and 
he had the time, tell you more, in all 
probability, of the personalities and the 
idiosyncracies and the musicianship of 
artists, great and small, who have been 
before the musical public of this coun- 
try for forty odd years, than the most 
passionate gossip of the hour. 

Mr. Mollenhauer’s sixtieth birthday 
was impressively celebrated by the Han- 
del and Haydn Society last year. The 
bare outlines of his personal history are 
more accessible than the smaller facts 
and intimate data which makes biography 
interesting. For Mr. Mollenhauer is not 
a man who prefers to spend his time in 
talking. It is strange that he does not 
talk more, for he has seen almost the 
entire growth of musical interest in 
America. 

He played the violin as a boy and soon 
became a member of the orchestra of 
Woods’ Minstrels. Mr. Mollenhauer re- 
members well the weary hours of fiddling 
and eternally fiddling, till the morning 
sun was high in the heavens. He played 
under Theodore Thomas and toured the 
country as one of the Thomas Orchestra 
when Rubinstein and Wieniawski were 
the soloists. He relates that Rubinstein 
was a genial man, but a passionate tem- 
perament withal, subject to strong im- 
pulses, who wore a French “top” hat 
which out-Hammersteined Hammerstein. 


Work with Handel and Haydn Society 


Much more might be written of Mr. 
Mollenhauer’s work and its far-reaching 
influences. As conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society he has held that or- 
ganization together and increased its 
efficiency steadily, year by year, until 
it is now perhaps the best chorus of un- 
trained voices in this country. Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer has apparently the quality of 
personal as well as musical leadership. 
He is idolized by his chorus. He is firm 
in the hearts of musicians and music- 
lovers the country about. He can take 
a chorus in hand and teach them to 
sing well in a miraculously short space 
of time. He is equally sure with an 
orchestral performance, or with any test 
of practical musicianship. Artists and 
public rely on him and in him Boston 
has a great mainstay of its musical life. 

O. D. 


Festival Engagements for Jose Shaun 


Boston, March 31.—That Jose Shaun, 
the eminent young Boston tenor, is fast 
forging his way to the front rank of 
American concert artists is now an estab- 
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lished fact. Mr. Shaun has been engaged 
to sing at the Keene, N. H., May Festival 
in the Grieg cantata, “Olaf Trygvason,” 
with Pasquale Amato and other eminent 
soloists. He will also appear on the mis- 
cellaneous afternoon program, when he is 
to sing an aria from “La Bohéme” and 
several groups of songs. Mr. Shaun is 
also to sing the tenor role in “Stabat 
Mater” at the Saco Valley Music Fes- 
tival at Bridgeton, Me., in August, ap- 
pearing there with Mme. Olive Fremstad. 
Mr. Shaun has received his training in 
the studio of Theodore Schroeder. 


Ws Bee Oe 


“Aspiration” and “Achievement” Cycle 
Given in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 8.—A song 
cycle, embracing two evenings, the first 
termed “Aspiration” and the _ second 
“Achievement,” was given here this week 
by Jane Tuttle, dramatic soprano; Gene- 
vieve Fodrea, violinist, and Ruth 
Klauber, pianist, at the New Century 
Club before large, enthusiastic audiences. 
According to the program, the youthful 
artists are under the management of the 
National Society for Broader Education 
of New York. as ee Bs 





Hartmann Evening Postponed at von 
Ende School 


The evening to be devoted to Arthur 
Hartmann’s compositions, at the von 
Ende School of Music, 44 West Eighty- 
fifth Street, on Friday, April 21, in 
which David Bispham and others were 
to co-operate, has been postponed until 
the early part of May. 





Los Angeles Brahms Quintet Gives Sec- 
ond Program of Season 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 30.—The 

second program of this season by the 

Brahms Quintet, heard at Blanchard 

Hall, again gave ample evidence of the 


sincerity of purpose, keen intelligence 
and fine musicianship of these players. 
The Grieg Quartet in G Minor and a 
Piano Quintet by Goldmark were among 
the afternoon’s’ offerings. Margaret 
Jarman, contralto, was soloist. 


Minneapolis Orchestra for Newton 
(Kan.) Spring Festival 


NEWTON, KAN., April 8.—W. E. Adair, 
manager of the Newton Spring Festival, 
announces the engagement of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and a notable 
list of soloists who will appear at tht 
festival April 19-20. The soloists who 
will appear with Mr. Oberhoffer’s forces 
are Richard Czerwonky, violinist; Corne- 
lius Van Vliet, ’cellist; Henry J. Wil- 
liams, harpist; Leonora Allen, soprano; 
Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; Albert 
Lindquist, tenor, and Louis Graveure, 
baritone. 


— 





EY WARD 


Soprano 
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New York Symphony Orchestra Spring Festival Tour, Walter Dam 
rosch, Conductor (re-engagement); Soloist Worcester Festival, 1915: 
Chicago Apollo Club, 1915; Evanston Musical Club (Peter C. Lutkin. 
Conductor), and Pageant Choral Society of St. Louis. 
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D’ALBERT’S “DIE TOTEN AUGEN” HAS PREM1ERE 


Lasting Success of the Opera Regarded as Unlikely—American Conductor to Lead Bliithner Orchestra in 
Eighteen Concerts in Berlin—Concert by American Pianist—Carl Flesch in Inspired Mood— 
Nikisch-Philharmonic Series Concluded 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, March 5, 1916. 


UNDAY night saw the premiére at 
the Dresden Court Opera of Eugen 
d’Albert’s latest opera, “Die  toten 
Augen” (“the sightless eyes”), libretto 
by Hans Heinz Ewers. As might be ex- 
pected, reports of this interest-compelling 
event diverge. But the undertone of all 
seems to be the same, that, while the 
opera apparently had a pronounced suc- 
cess before a large and distinguished 
audience, the inherent value of the score 
and libretto is not such as to insure last- 
ing success for the work. It seems to be 
the consensus of opinion that the com- 
poser has not been as fortunately in- 
spired in this novelty as in his “Tief- 
land.” One is fairly safe in concluding 
that the score, while repeatedly evincing 
seductively beautiful and human mo- 


ments, contains more than one reminis- 
cence of the composer’s former works, 
while here and there clinging rather too 
dependently to the Puccini character of 
writing. In regard to the libretto there 
seems to be but one opinion, and that is 
that the book is decidedly better adapted 
to a moving picture film than to an 
opera. The writer is vivid enough, but 
his boldness time and again verges on 
the spectacular. Ewers’s lack of experi- 
ence in dramatic or theatrical writing 
appears to be the paramount deficiency. 
As one critic sums up: 





“Die toten Augen’ is likely to prove 
a repetition of ‘Mona Lisa’ in attracting 
interest in the beginning, but with the 
interest oozing away as time goes on.” 
Hans Heinz Ewers could never be ac- 
cused of being hyperdiffident. If we 
err not, Mr. Ewers is still detained in 
America. This fact, however, does not 
seem to prevent him from trying a littie 
advance propaganda for the work in 
which he was one of the collaborators. 
After presenting us with the interesting 
news in Saturday’s edition of the B. Z. 
am Mittag that his libretto really origin- 
ated from a manuscript written by the 
French chansonnier, Marc Henry, in 1897 
and entitled “Les Yeux Morts,” Ewers 
elucidates the evolution of the original 
idea up to its present setting as a libretto 
for “Die toten Augen.” We are told 
how, when the original manuscript was 
lost and Mare Henry decided to renounce 
writing for all time, the author related 
the plot to Ewers, who rewrote the story 
at Mare Henry’s suggestion. All very 
interesting, to be sure! And especially 
so, when Ewers speaks of his misgivings 
about bringing the figure of Jesus Christ 
on the theatrical stage, which the censor 
unfortunately excludes from the most 
beautiful and profound works of art, 
while offering no objection in the case 
of loutish peasant theatricals.” But the 
climax of the librettist’s publicity enter- 
prise is reached when he concludes: 
“May this idea now, with the music of 
Eugen d’Albert, after so many years and 
many a mishap come to its due!” The 
story of the plot will no doubt be for- 
warded by MUSICAL AMERICA’S Dresden 
correspondent. 


The French violinist, Henri Marteau, 
and his wife, who were living in Berlin, 
have been placed under military arrest 
on the suspicion of having been guilty of 
espionage for the Allies. 


American Conductor’s Concerts 


The young American conductor, Wal- 
lingford Riegger of New York, has ac- 
cepted the leadership of the Berlin 
Blithner Orchestra for a_ series of 
eighteen concerts to be given during the 
period from April 1 to Sept. 15. These 
are to be popular symphony concerts, 
with one soloist for each and will not be 
given in Blithner Hall but in various 
of the numerous concert halls throughout 
Berlin. Mr. Riegger has already begun 
negotiations for the engagement of solo- 
ists and will choose American artists 
wherever it is feasible to do so. 

Last Friday Georg Schumann, the di- 
rector of the Berlin Sing Academy, pro- 
duced his cantata, “Ruth,” for chorus, 
orchestra, contralto, soprano and bari- 
tone solo parts. The conductor-com- 
poser was assisted by the Sing Academy 
Chorus and the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The baritone solo was sung by the well- 
known American concert and oratorio 
baritone, Sydney Biden, while Fraulein 
Emmi Leisner and Frau Brueggemann 
of Stuttgart sang the contralto and so- 
prano solos respectively. 


American Pianist Heard 


In our previous reports we omitted 
mention of the concert in the Sing Acad- 
emy of the American pianist, Lassalle 
Spier. Assisted by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Prof. Richard Burmeister, 
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the young artist played Chopin’s EF 
Minor Concerto, Weber’s “Polonaise 
Brillante” and MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto. The concert-giver created a 
highly favorable impression by virtue of 
very evident talent. Technically, he has 
progressed to a stage far above the 
average. His excellent musicianship is 
a feature bound to impress a Berlir 
audience, as also is his well-developed 
artistic taste. Especially noticeable wer: 
these attributes in the interpretatio: 
of the MacDowell Concerto. 

Carl Flesch was heard in Beethoven 
Hall on Thursday and the eminent vio 
linist never showed his technical attain 
ments to better advantage and never, t: 
the writer’s knowledge, evinced th: 
added note of inspiration quite so mark 
edly. The result was that the packed 
house was carried away with enthusiasm 
pre-eminently after Beethoven’s Con 
certo in D. The assisting Philharmon: 
Orchestra, under Camillo Hildebrana 
unquestionably deserves part of th: 
credit for this masterful performance 
the like of which is only too rare. Con 
siderable enthusiasm was also manifeste« 
over the Reger Sonata, No. 1, for violi: 
solo, structurally one of the best per 
fected and one of the most inspired 
works of the composer. Mozart’s Con 
certo in A opened the program. 


Final Nikisch Concert 


BERLIN, March 7.—Berliners attended 
the last of this season’s Philharmoni 
concerts under Nikisch last night. And 
as these concerts are considered essen 
tially symphony concerts, last night’ 
event was very justly devoted to sym 
phonies exclusively. And yet, so grea‘ 
are the drawing qualities of soloists, tha‘ 
oddly enough, the attendance was an) 
thing but what it customarily is. Weil, 
tant pis for those who stayed away. But 
three numbers constituted the program 
Nikisch and his players evidently desire: 
this concert to be a climax of the winter’: 
series and they certainly succeeded i: 
making it so. We quickly pass over th: 
initial “Egmont” Overture and the follow 
ing Beethoven Symphony in F, both give: 
a performance finished in every detail 
the symphony perhaps a degree less lif. 
less than usual, as we are wont to hea: 
it at these concerts. But the evening's 
finale in the shape of the Brahms ( 
Minor Symphony has made a splendid 
climax. The writer has repeatedly heard 
this work played by Nikisch, but never 
with quite such overwhelming effect as 
last night. Nothing could surpass the 
grandeur of this portrayal. 

O. P. JAcos. 





Labor Forum Has International Concert 


_ A big audience at the Labor Forum e: 
joyed what was described as an interna 
tional concert in Washington Irving High 
School on April 2. The following organi 
zations participated: Scandinavian Work 
ingmen’s Singing Society, Stadte Ver 
nung, Hungarian Liberty Workingmen s 
Singing Society, Philo-Celtic Singing S: 
ciety and American Kittredge Working 
Girls’ Club. The soloists were Gertrud: 
Romm, soprano (American songs); Flavio 
Venanzi, baritone (Italian songs); Georg: 
Potter (Irish ballads), and Fanny Spec 
torsky (Russian and gypsy songs). (o 
hesion through song was the spirit 
animating the music committee, the s: 
retary of which is Frances G. Ecob. 





Anna Miller Wood Active in Coaching 
at Her California Home 


Although Anna Miller Wood, now Mrs 
Frederic Harvey, for so many years wel! 
known in Boston as a concert singer 
an unusualy successful teacher, is living 
on a ranch at Galt, Cal., and spending 
most of her time in the open, she fins 
time to coach a number of professi 
singers who come to her from Sa 
mento, Stockton and other places 
help. Every fortnight she goes 
Berkeley, Cal., where several well-kn: 
singers are availing themselves of 
instruction. One singer has rece 
come from the Philippines expressly 
a three months’ course of study on re! 
toire with Mrs. Harvey. 





Kind Words from Arthur Tregina 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


The report of a recent renditio! 
us” “Tolstoy” Symphony in your issu: 
Apriy 1 reflects great credit on | 
Washington correspondent, Wi! 
Howe, whose clear analysis bespea! 
rare musical insight. You are to be 
gratulated on your choice of such p‘ 
to represent you in the various ©! 
whose musical activities you cover. 

Yours for the Uplift, 
ARTHUR TREGIN 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1916. 
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BOSTON KIND TO METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Audience Large and Not Unappreciative, Though Reports to the Contrary Have Obtained Currency in 
New York—‘“ Rosenkavalier ’’ Well Liked in Its Boston Premiére—Admiration for the Company’s 


Ensemble 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 17, 1916. 


Ow large, furry ear apprises us of 
hints, editorial and otherwise, in 
New York that Boston does not properly 
appreciate the offerings and accomplish- 
ments of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; that perhaps this company, having 
met with inadequate appreciation in the 
city of Boston, will receive its just due 
when it arrives in Atlanta, Ga., and 
more to the same effect. Why do this? 
The Metropolitan Opera Company, as it 
appears to most of us, has received very 
distinguished consideration from the 
public and from the gentlemen of the 
press in this city. 

But perhaps the columns of reviews 
have not been enthusiastic enough. Per- 
haps New York has more than a touch 
of the provincialism of which it is fond 


of aecusing Boston. Does it really think 
that the Metropolitan Company can do 
no wrong, that Caruso will live forever, 
that Mr. Martinelli is his only artistic 
descendant, and that Mr. Amato repre- 
sents the alpha and omega of baritone- 
dom? 

The songbirds now residing at the 
Hotel Lenox were all a-flutter the other 
day because, forsooth, one depreciating 
young critic ventured to find essentially 
inartistic elements in Mr. Caruso’s 
Rhadames, and voice his complaint in his 
paper. He stood alone for a day or two. 
Then another critic found fault with Mr. 
Caruso. It was remarked here that Mr. 
Zenatello sang Rhadames considerably 
better than Mr. Caruso, which was the 
honest truth. In fact, Mr. Zenatello is 
probably the only tenor left in this coun- 
try to-day who can do justice to this 
music. Then it was discovered that while 
many of the Metropolitan stage settings 
were modern and up to date, others were 
old hat. So were some of the operas of 
the répertoire. The settings of “Aida,” 
in our humble personal opinion, are about 
as much abreast of the times, so far as 
scenery is concerned, as Doré’s illustra- 
tions of Dante’s “Inferno” are abreast 
of the latest discoveries of modern paint- 
ers. And the Metropolitan itself, through 
the importation of the Russian ballet, has 
shown us, or rather impressed us anew, 
with the silliness of the greater number 
of the antique ballet steps with which the 
dancers of the Metropolitan are wont to 
amuse us. 

These are the principal objections, if 
they can be called such, which we have 
noticed in the papers, and they are not, 
of course, objections, but merely com- 
parative comment, not perhaps realized 
in New York. It is singular that Boston 
has had enough opera in recent years, 
and opera of sufficiently high quality, to 
estimate operatic performances for itself, 
and discover many amusing things in the 
process. It is no longer awed into acqui- 
escence by the announcement of a per- 
‘ormance of “Parsifal.” It has begun 
‘o formulate its judgments of music- 
drama as earnestly as its judgments of 
symphonie music, and it judges for itself. 
(his very fact, and these very outspoken 

‘iments, have made for a truer appre- 

‘lon, as well as larger audiences for 
ie Metropolitan, than would have been 

case in former seasons. The audi- 
s here have been large, very ap- 
Preclative and, if the management has 
0! made money here, the fact can only 
iamed to the comparatively small 


7 ‘Ing capacity of the Boston Opera 
l ise, 





Brilliant performances were the rule 
during the second week of the season 
here. The performance of Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” seemed as nearly ideal 
as possible, and I am told by members of 
the company that the effect in the Boston 
Opera House, an auditorium smaller and 
therefore more intimate in atmosphere 
than the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
finer than it had been at any New York 
presentation of this brilliant work. The 
opera was immediately successful, too, 
on account of its delightful music. 
Whether the work would have made so 
good an impression had it not been in- 
terpreted with the utmost care for the 
observance of what was witty and enter- 
taining, but with the eliminating of 
whatever savored of cheapness or vul- 
garity, is another matter. It is easy to 
conceive of this opera treated in a spirit 
of horse-play, and in that case one would 
shudder in anticipation of the results. 
As it was, it has seldom been my privi- 
lege to attend an opera performance 
at which the artists were more fortunate- 
ly cast, or the work more worthily pre- 
sented as regarded scenery, orchestra 
and ensemble. 


“Rosenkavalier” Admired 


As the “Rosenkavalier” is now an old 
story to New Yorkers, a fresh estimate 
of the work may be spared the readers 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. Suffice it here to 
say that the majority of those who at- 
tended were enchanted with the wit of 
much of the dialogue and most of the 
music, the skill with which Strauss char- 
acterizes personages and handles the 
most complicated ensemble situations 
with a virtuosity which is fairly breath- 
taking, and above all the very beautiful 
music which he writes whenever the 
libretto permits this kind of expression. 
True, there were pages which, even in 
the hands of the admirable Mr. Bodan- 
zky, were of a cheap and obvious kind. 
The question is, having chosen his 
libretto, could Strauss do otherwise than 
remain faithful to his book? There is 
vulgarity in the scene in the inn where 
Baron Ochs and the supposed lady’s maid 
make their rendezvous in the last act, 
but what would you have here? The 
love music from “Tristan”? Nor should 
the orchestral prelude, with its whirling 
fugato and the sudden and amusing ap- 
pearance of the Baron’s waltz be forgot- 
ten. That is comedy music of a most 
exhilarating and, as some of us see it, 
of a highly superior order. 


Another excellent and surprising thing 
about the Metropolitan performances has 
been this: that while, on certain occa- 
sions, great artists performed poorly, or 
artists not of the first rank were given 
first parts, the ensemble and the chorus 
singing has never failed to be a joy to 
the eye and the ear. It was Henry Rus- 
sell who used to make a great to-do here- 
abouts about “ensemble,” but, as a matter 
of fact, most of his performances were 
more conspicuous for appearances of 
stars and a lack of smoothness and pro- 
portion in other elements of his perform- 
ances than the Metropolitan productions. 
We have never seen so good an ensemble 
maintained evening and matinée, in and 
out, for two weeks, as we have seen at the 
Boston Opera House during the last four- 
teen days. The scenery has been a dif- 
ferent thing, for “Rosenkavalier,” thrice 
admirable in its designs and its fidelity 
to the period; in “Aida” as out of date 
as Dore’s illustrations, as we have said; 
in “The Taming of the Shrew,” Mann- 
heimisch and in some details most de- 
cidedly ugly, and, in other operas, of de- 
grees of modernity and taste ranging 
from old-fashioned and outmoded to the 
modern and sumptuous. 
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Mme. Farrar, as the eternally femi- 
nine Tosca who does not lead us upward 
and on, in spite of her heroic efforts to 
do so, was the attraction on Tuesday 
evening, the 1lth. Her Tosca has long 
had a place here in the affection of the 
public. Some day I am going to compile 
a book containing nothing but the opin- 
ions of prima donnas as to why they like 
Tosca. These opinions will not be honest, 
but they may be entertaining. Women 
are emotional! They like Tosca! Thus 
reasons the male of the species, and he 
is not far from right. So Miss Farrar 
and her audience had their fill of the 
trials of Tosca. Personally I have always 
felt more interest in the trials of 
“Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl,” who 
used to jump from the top of a sky- 
scraper onto the top of a passing elevated 
train, and thus escape her villainous pur- 
suers at another than the Boston Opera 
House, in happy days, now forever gone. 
Bertha has always seemed to me the 
more human of the two characters. 

Mr. Scotti was the Scarpia, and we 
know how wonderful his Scarpia is. His 


_Scarpia is a Sadist, yet a polished gentle- 
_ man. His voice showed the wear of time, 


but this did not detract from the force 
of his impersonation. Mr. Botta’s Cav- 
aradossi was sung with due sensuous- 
ness and dramatic energy. 


De Luca’s “Rigoletto” 


The performance of “Rigoletto,” on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 14th, was one 
of the most interesting of the season. 
One exceptional feature was the Rigo- 
letto of Mr. De Luca. His Jester is in 
figure and in dramatic development a be- 
lievable appearance. The make-up is ad- 
mirable. The character has intellectual- 
ity. There is the impression, not merely 
of a roaring, misshapen villain, but of a 
man whose wits and sensibilities are far 
above the circles in which he finds him- 
self, who preys spitefully on those whom 
he well knows to be his arrogant in- 
feriors, whose fine impulse, love, has been 
suppressed or corrupted by his enforced 
associations, and who has left one great 
and absorbing passion—that of his pa- 
ternity. : 

Of course we all knew this in advance. 
But. Mr. De Luca was one of the few who 
by his fine drawing, as one might say, 
could make this character human and 
believable. One no longer marvelled or 
smiled at this Jester as at a monstrosity 
of fable, but instead felt. with him. 


Didur Impressive 


As a foil to this there was the Spara- 
fucile of Mr. Didur, the best Sparafucile 
I have ever seen—a swaggering tough, a 
murderer for hire. Mme. Barrientos, 
too, gave flesh and blood to the part of 
Gilda. Mr. Caruso found himself in a 
role well adapted to the capabilities of 
his voice, and often sang with the res- 
onance and richness of tone which place 
his voice apart from any other voice in 
the world. Mr. Polacco filled an old bottle 
with new wine when he conducted this 
score. Instruments which had not been 
heard before showed out; the orchestra 
commented in a modern and poignant 
manner on the drama, in many places 
which at the hands of most conductors 
have had a perfunctory and routine 
atmosphere. What an opera! The oldest 
of the great operas of Verdi, it is to-day 
among the youngest of them all, and this 
not merely because of the quartet, or 
because of the superb music for the open- 
ing scenes of the first act, but also on 
account of the scene between Rigoletto 
and Sparafucile, and the great monologue 
of Rigoletto—‘Parisiamo.” 

On Thursday night Goetz’s “Taming 
of the Shrew” was revived. If we only 
could have had “Falstaff,” what a 
Shakesperian celebration it would have 
been! “The Taming of the Shrew” was 
admirably performed, as has already 
been recorded of this production when it 
was seen in New York. The opera was 
received with polite cordiality. On Fri- 
day Miss Farrar repeated her “Carmen,” 
and was warmly applauded. Mr. De Luca 
replaced Mr. Amato as the Toreador and 
was praised for his impersonation. The 
other parts were the same as at a per- 
formance of the preceding week. 

On Saturday afternoon Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel” and Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci” made the bill. The perform- 
ance of “Hansel und Gretel” enlisted the 
services of Edith Mason, as Gretel, Marie 
Mattfeld, Hdnsel; Louise Homer, the 
Witch; Otto Goritz, Peter, Lila Robeson, 
Gertrude; Sophie Braslau, the Sandman; 
Mabel Garrison, the Dewman. Mr. Hage- 
man conducted—a cast already familiar, 


I believe, in New York. Mr. Caruso was 
in good voice, and as Canio, in “Pagli- 
acci,” contrived some stage business 
which was effective and appropriate, and 
other stage business which was unneces- 
sary and exaggerated. Mr. Amato’s 
Clown is an admirable and original im- 


personation. Miss Cajatti was not dis- 
tinguished in her impersonation of 
Nedda. Mr. Tegani was a_ harmless 
Silvio. 


In the evening, “La Sonnambula,” with 
Mme. Barrientos, was revived. Let us 
hope the interval between that revival 
and another revival of this work will 
be very, very long—if after the silence 
of the grave has descended on the wielder 
of this pen, so much the better. Mme. 
Barrientos sang the music with requisite 
elegance and skill. Mr. Didur made 
what he could of the music of the Cownt. 
Mr. Damacco was the Elvino. Other 
parts were well taken, and a polite damp- 
ness sat upon the gathering. 

OLIN DOWNES. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
D°INDY “FIRST TIME” 


Godowsky Soloist with Orchestra 
Three Weeks’ “ Pop’”’ Con- 
certs Begin May 1 


PHILADELPHIA, April 17.—At its 
twenty-fourth pair of concerts of the sea- 
son, in the Academy of Music last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold 
Godowsky as soloist, was heard in the 
following program: 








Overture, ‘‘Fidelio,’’ Beethoven; Symphony 
No. 1, in C Minor, Op. 68, Brahms; Varia- 
tions Symphoniques, ‘‘istar,’’ Op. 42, d’Indy; 
Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor, Op. 23, for 
piano and orchestra, Tschaikowsky. 


The interpretation of the symphony 
was such, under Mr. Stokowski’s direc- 
tion, as to win for the musicians some- 
thing in the way of an ovation at the 
Friday afternoon concert, the success 
being repeated on Saturday evening. 
The d’Indy. composition, which was 
played here for the first time, proved to 
be a work of a picturesque nature, eluci 
dating in a colorful and melodious man- 
ner, after the modern fashion, the ancient 
“TIstar” legend. It was well received. 

In his playing of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, Godowsky again impressed a 
Philadelphia audience by means of his 
remarkable technical ability, playing with 
fine command and splendid brilliancy. 

The orchestra will give no local con- 
certs this week, but will close its regular 
season on April 28 and 29. It has been 
decided not to give the pension fund con- 
cert as planned, as the rehearsals and 
performances of the Mahler Symphony 
made it impossible to prepare the pro- 
gram, and no satisfactory date is now 
available. The arrangements for the 
three weeks’ series of “pop” concerts, at 
the Academy of Music, beginning May 1, 
have been completed, however. They will 
be held the first, third and fourth weeks 
of May, on the same plan as last spring, 
the conductors being Thaddeus Rich and 
Daniel Maquarre. 


EDDY BROWN DELIGHTS 
HIS BOSTON AUDIENCE 


Violinist Praised for Mature Musician- 
ship, Technical Resource and Com- 
municative Temperament 











Boston, April 15.—Eddy Brown, vio- 
linist, played an interesting program in 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
April 1, and made an immediate and 
lasting impression. Very few violinists 
of his years, even among the great 
virtuosi of this time, have shown such 
technical and musical mastery at so early 
a stage in their careers. Mr. Brown evi- 
denced a warm and communicative tem- 
perament, governed by mature musician- 
ship and aided by technical resource of 
which any violinist might be proud. 

Seldom has Tartini’s G Minor Sonata 
been played with such breadth and feel- 
ing and in such a nobly classic spirit. 
Bruch’s Concerto in the same key was 
an equally astonishing performance, for 
the familiar work was made fresh and 
beautiful without the violinist resort- 
ing to anything but the most straight- 
forward methods. There was no trace of 
sensationalism in Mr. Brown’s playing, 
but he held the interest of his audience 
from the beginning to the end of his 
program, which included compositions, 
in addition to the above, by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Saar-Brown and ieee - 
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RUSH OF EVENTS IN 
KANSAS CITY’S WEEK 


Pavlowa Troupe’s Visit and Many 
Concerts Fill Calendar 
to Overflowing 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—As the 
musical season draws near a close the 
musical events in Kansas City increase 
in number and importance. The climax 
of the Myrtle Irene Mitchell series was 
the Boston Opera Company, with the 
Pavlowa Ballet at Convention Hall, 
April 10, 11 and 12. The company gave 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re,’ “La Bohéme,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Pagliacci.” 
The artists were all of the highest class. 
Among them were Maggie Teyte, Felice 
Lyne, Olivet Marcel, Zenatello, Miura, 
Martin, Marr and Chalmers. This is 
the first time Felice Lyne had sung in 
opera here and because of her having 
spent her school days in Kansas City, 
deep interest centered in her appear- 
ance. She was splendidly received. Oli- 
vet Marcel was also a Kansas City girl. 
She was warmly received. These two 
artists sang in “La Bohéme” and for 
this performance the public showed its 
preference. Kansas City has never had a 
more satisfactory presentation of opera. 
The National Grand Opera Association 
here gave Miss Mitchell the financial 
backing, and the music-loving public 
looks forward to a season of fine opera 
next year. ‘ 

Havrah Hubbard, the “operalogue 
lecturer, gave “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
under the auspices of the Kansas City 
Musical Club on the afternoon of April 
7. This was a splendid opportunity to 
become familiar with this new opera 
before it was given. Mr. Hubbard’s talk 
was highly instructive and he is an ex- 
cellent forerunner of opera. He was 





assisted by Claude Gotthelf, a fine pian- 
ist, who added much by his finished play- 
ing of excerpts from the opera. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Fritchey, managers, have 
served the public in an exceptionally 
satisfactory way. They each have been 
lavish in presenting a series of enter- 
tainments of the highest class at a low 
figure. Miss Mitchell has announced for 
the coming year a fine list of attractions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritchey have also an- 
nounced for next season a highly attrac- 
tive series. 

The Shostac String Quartet gave two 
fine concerts this week, the “pop” con- 
cert Sunday night at the Jewish temple 
and on Monday night the closing sub- 
scription concert at Drexel Hall. Both 
of these concerts were highly pleasing 
in program arrangement and a large 
audience attended the “pop” concert. 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, was 
soloist. Mrs. Wallace Robinson was 
soloist at the subscription concert. Both 
of these singers are favorites and added 
great interest to the program. Henri 
Shostac has done a great deal in intro- 
ducing chamber music to our audiences. 
Margaret Fowler Forbes, director of the 
Philharmonic String Quartet, has also 
given us a fine series of concerts and 
has announced some interesting numbers 
to be played next season by her quartet. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave the 
sixth concert on April 4. Christine 
Miller was soloist. The “Gaelic Sym- 
phony” of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was 
played. Carl Busch gave it an interest- 
ing reading. The strings were particu- 
larly fine in the second and third move- 
ments. The entire work was played in 
an intelligent manner. Arthur Hin- 
ton’s Suite, “Endymion,” was an attrac- 
tive novelty. 

Alice Neilsen was soloist at a festival 
concert which was given at Convention 
Hall April 14. The Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Carl Busch, with the Sym- 
phony Chorus, under Earl Rosenberg, 
combined to give a program of great 
beauty. 

The Association of Organists pre- 
sented Edwin Archer Kraft in organ 
recital at the Grand Avenue Temple, 
April 13. This is the third artist re- 
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Frances Nash 


Completely Captivates Milwaukee 


Milwaukee News (Nov. 7, 1915): 

“With Frances Nash, brilliant and captivating 
young American pianist, the Orchestra opened with 
a full house. Miss Nash completely captivated the 
audience. ‘This young pianist plays like a veteran, 
merging her art in an extraordinary combination of 
delicate grace and strength. At the conclusion of 
her number there *was a storm of applause.’’ 
Evening Wisconsin: 

‘‘Frances Nash is an artist. She played with a 
clearness and sweetness that in the wovudlands might 
have interrupted the birds.’’ 

Milwaukee Leader: 
‘*Miss Nash’s whole soul is poured out at the end 


Address Personal Representative 
EVELYN HOPPER, BOX 68, NEW YORK CITY 


Pennsylvania Terminal Station 




















cital the association has given this sea- 
son. 

Among the studio recitals for the 
week are the following: Sol Aberli pre- 
sents his pupil, Ruth Erhardt, in piano 
recital; recital by Piano Club of pupils 
of Sarah Ellen Barnes in the parlors of 
St. Regis Hotel; Margaret Leavitt pu- 
pils’ piano recital, Athenzum Club 
rooms; Mrs. Herman Dow directs her 
Morning Choral Club in a recital at 
Drexel Hall. 

Clarence Sears, organist, has been giv- 
ing a series of Lenten musicales at St. 
Paul’s Church. This week the fifth one 
was given. 

The Kansas City Musical Club gave 
its fifth evening of American music at 
the Northeast High School. 

Dorothy Sublitte, pianist, who has been 
in Boston with Mme. Helen Hopkins for 
two seasons, will return to Kansas City 
for the summer. She will play a recital 
in Washington, D. C., on her way home. 

Mrs. Maude Russell MacDonald, who 
was associated several years’ with 
MusICcCAL AMERICA as Kansas City cor- 
respondent, has left here for residence 
in Oklahoma City until the autumn. 
Mrs. MacDonald was an active worker in 
the Kansas City Musical Club and other 
musical circles, and her friends will wel- 
come her return. She is one of our 
favorite singers. S. E. B. 





Louise Mansfield Reveals Talent as Con- 
cert Soprano 


At the thirtieth anniversary luncheon 
of the Society for Political Study, held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, Louise 
Mansfield, soprano, sang two groups of 
songs, closing with Mrs. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring.” Other numbers 
were compositions by Fauré, Paladilhe, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cyril Scott and A. W. 
Kramer. Miss Mansfield has much talent 
and gives decided promise. She is a pupil 
of Mme. Regina de Sales. Brilliant accom- 
paniments were played by Helen Des- 
mond. There was a large and distin- 
guished audience, which expressed its 
hearty approval of Miss Mansfield’s sing- 
ing. 





Neida Humphrey as Soloist at National 
Convention, D. A. R. 


Neida Humphrey, the soprano, who is 
an artist-pupil of the prominent New 
York vocal teacher, Guglielmo Caruson, 
was featured as soloist for the Na- 
tional Convention of the Daughters of 
the American’ Revolution, occurring 
April 17, in Washington, D. C. Besides 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” Miss 
Humphrey sang Ariadne Holmes Ed- 
wards’s “God Bless You, My Dear.” 





Present Dr. Elsenheimer’s Works at 
Granberry School Concerts 


The Granberry Piano School of New 
York has announced three evening con- 
certs in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
for the month of May, illustrating the 
work as composer and teacher of Dr. 
Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, of its faculty. 
Recitals will be given by Maude Hender- 
son on Wednesday, May 3, and by Char- 
lotte Spooner, class of 1916, on Saturday, 
May 13. The program devoted to vocal 
and instrumental compositions of Dr. 
Elsenheimer will be given on Monday 
evening, May 8. 


“FIRST TIMES ” FOR 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE 


Private Concert Presents New 
Compositions by Saar, Huhn 
and Hadley 


An excellent concert in every way wa 
the third private concert of the Mendel: 
sohn Glee Club at the Hotel Astor, Ne\ 
York, on Tuesday evening, April 11. 
good program, able soloists and artistic 
singing by this fine body of men’s voice; 
under the baton of Louis Koemmenich, 
all contributed toward a most enjoyab 
evening. 

“First times” for the chorus were tw) 
Louis Victor Saar arrangements, “You 
Gentlemen of England,” and “Come 
Again, Sweet Love,” Mr. Saar’s origina! 
“Venetian Love Song,” with violin obb|i- 
gato (the first two inscribed to Conductw: 
Koemmenich, the last to the club), Bruno 
Huhn’s “Balaklava,” and Henry Had 
ley’s “The Lucky Horseshoe.” Mr. 
Huhn’s dramatic setting of Lord Tenny- 
son’s famous lines made a profound im- 
pression and the audience applauded it 
roundly. Mr. Huhn, who was standing at 
the back of the hall, was discovered hy 
Mr. Koemmenich and acknowledged the 
applause by walking to the stage, and 
bowing his thanks. “The Lucky Horse- 
shoe,” by Mr. Hadley, a setting of a 
clever text by David Stevens, proved an 
altogether delightful piece of musical 
humor. Its composer’s excellent musical 
craftsmanship, exhibited in the canonic 
treatment of the voices, only intensifies 
its humorous effect. It was_ received 
with acclaim and redemanded. The other 
items were Hegar’s “Morning in the 
Dewy Wood,” H. T. Burleigh’s deeply felt 
“Mother o’ Mine,” Bournel’s “Grasshop- 
per and the Ant,” Attenhofer’s “Vale 
Carissima” and the old Netherland 
“Hymn of Thanksgiving” in the Kremser 
arrangement. The majority of these 
were sung as finely as one can imagine 
them, with steady, healthy tone, fine dj 
namic shading and musical feeling. 

Irma Seydel, the gifted violinist, played 
the Sarasate “Faust” Fantasy quite 
superbly. She has a good, full tone, lots 
of dash and verve and a well-developed 
technique. Bach’s G String Aria, Kreis- 
ler’s “Viennese Popular Song” and Sara- 
sate’s “Jota Navarra” comprised her 
group of short pieces, in which she scored 
again. Her encore was d’Ambrosio’s 
Serenade. W. W. Kraft, one of the club's 
basses, sang Flegier’s “The Horn” pleas- 

ingly, touching the famous low D, and 
as an encore sang Floy L. Bartlett’s 
“Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine.” Charles 
A. Baker played fine piano accompani- 
ments threughout the evening. 

W. K. 








Pleasing Trio in Washington Concert 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—Emma 
Cohen, soprano; Samuel Wardell, violi! 
ist, and Mrs. Sue Burrows, pianist, gav 
a delightful program at the Library o! 
Congress recently, presenting a program 
that was well-arranged from works 0! 
the classic and modern composers. 





GABRILOWITSCHGIVES 
“FAVORITE” PROGRAM 


Most Effective Offerings of His 
Historical Series United in 
One Concert 





The almost phenomenal popularity of 
his lately concluded historical series led 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch to offer a program 
comprising what had proved the most at- 
tractive features of that series, and the 
event took place in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, April 15. That it 
was a well advised step was patent; the 
audience filled the large auditorium and 
manifested great enthusiasm after each 
of this exceedingly fine Russian pianist’s 


essays. His program read thus: 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, Bach; 
Sonata ‘“Appasionata,’’ Beethoven; ‘“Auf- 
schwung,” “Des Abends,”’ “Warum?” Schu- 


mann; Sonata, B Flat Minor, Chopin; “Clair 


de Lune,’ Debussy; “The Fountain; Ravel; 
“A Pierrot Piece,” Cyril Scott; ‘Witches’ 
Dance,” MacDowell, and “Shepherd’s Hey,” 


Grainger. 

Strictly speaking, there were no high 
lights; that is to say, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
clothed everything he played in luminous 
draperies of poesy. 


There were clang 


and power and tensity in the Bach an¢ 
Beethoven numbers. The _passionat' 
abandon of “Aufschwung” was sul 
moned again for the opening moveme! 
of the Chopin sonata; the scherzo of tu 
Pole’s piece muttered its mystical ©0! 
tent enthrallingly beneath Mr. Gabrii 
witsch’s fingers. And the whistling 
swiftness of its presto finale dis 
eerie tints. The “Witches’ Dance” was 4 
virtuoso’s chef d’oeuvre; the audient 
would have it again, and it was repeate’ 
The lusty Grainger music created 
other furore. We felt that Mr. Ga 
witsch played it with more healthy ! 
terialism than he did earlier in th 
son; the later reading convinced 
thoroughly. 

One could dwell at prodigal 
upon each thing that the pianist 
ated at this recital. It is only p' 
to generalize broadly about the re! 
der of the program. It was nobly 
For encores there were Schuber 
Minor Moment Musical and Chopin 
(and, perhaps, best) waltz. The %5' 
audience was clamoring for more un 
very end. B 
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A. Y. CORNELL ~ 


will conduct his Six Weeks’ 
Course of VOCAL STUDY 


at Round Lake this Summer fro’ 
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“Caruso of the Ballet’’ Attracts 
Large Audiences to the Metro- 
politan and Awakens Consid- 
erable Enthusiasm — An 
Amazing Display of Agility— 
“Thamar,” in Its Initial New 
York Performance, Proves 
Chiefly Remarkable for Its 
Colorful Bakst Pictures 


USINESS of high importance was 
transacted by Diaghileff’s dancers 
both afternoon and evening at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Wednesday of 
last week. At the matinée the largest and 
most expectant audience attracted by 
the ballet up to date turned out to see 
Nijinsky, who, having disposed of sordid 
financial issues with results satisfac- 
tory to his exalted artistic dignity, 
allowed lovers of the dance to behold 
the operation of his fabled greatness. 
Now the primary complaint levied 
against the ballet since its first appear- 
ance in America has been the lack of 
stars of the first magnitude. Nijinsky 
at last supplies that deficiency. He is 
the Caruso of the company, if you will, 
the idol to be worshipped by a public 
which desires to concentrate its affec- 
tions on an individual, not feed them 
piecemeal to an ensemble, however de- 
serving. Thursday afternoon’s gathering 
revelled in the joy of acclaiming a per- 
sonality and the auditorium reverberated 
with sounds and vibrated with emotions 
that have not disturbed its atmosphere 
since Caruso went away three weeks ago. 
Nijinsky appeared first in the “Spectre 
of the Rose,” later in the title part of 
“Petrouchka.” A burst of applause 
followed his bound through the open 
window in the visualized version of the 
“Invitation to the Dance,” and gasps 
accompanied some of his following evo- 
lutions. And when the piece ended and 
he appeared before the curtain an ova- 
tion of which Caruso might have been 
proud was his reward. He came out 
fifteen times, to be exact, and in addi- 
tion to sounds of gladness got flowers 
and wreaths. 

Nijinsky is unquestionably an amaz- 
ing dancer. He is said to have been 
nervous last week, partly because of the 
naturally disquieting effect of a debut, 
partly because he had not danced in a 
long time. Later performances will, 
therefore, probably present him in a 
more favorable light. But he revealed 
in his first dance his great technical fa- 
cility, the agility of a deer, an excep- 
tionally subtle rhythmic sense, great 
vitality and suave bodily grace. His 
far-reaching leaps as he entered the 
window and circled about the room and 
his volant exit were calculated to stir 
even the phlegmatic. The rest of the 
dance impressed one somewhat less and 
at moments Mr. Nijinsky seemed a trifle 
heavy—a condition conceivably due to 
temporary causes. Yet, if possibly a 
shade more airy of motion than the 
warmly remembered Michael Mordkin, it 
may be questioned whether he will exert 
‘Oo lasting an effect, wanting as he does 
the bold virility of the latter. Except 
‘or his legs, which are as palpably mus 
— ooo > 
‘ular as those of an athlete, Nijinsky’s 
‘ppearance, bearing and manner dis- 
turb by a most unprepossessing effemi- 
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Scene from “Les Sylphides” As Produced by the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. 


Photo by White, N. Y. 


Although This Ballet Is of the Traditional and Con- 


ventional Type and Remote from the Ultra-Modernism of Some of Its Companion Ballets, It Is Noticeable That It 
Invariably Attracts a Major Share of the Popular Interest. 


nacy—an element as forcibly apparent 
in the airs and graces with which he 
acknowledged the favor of the audience 
as in his evolutions. 

In “Petrouchka” 

In “Petrouchka” Nijinsky executed 
some of the business of the part differ- 
ently from his predecessor, Mr. Massin, 
but without any perceptible improve- 
ment in consequence. Indeed, he lacked 
the mechanical rigidity of gesture and 
motion whereby Mr. Massin so perfectly 
carries out the marionette illusion. And 
the whole impersonation fell in its way 
below the artistic level attained by Mr. 
Bolm as the Moor. 

The other works given at the matinée 
were “Scheherazade” and “Prince Igor.” 
The scheduled order had to be reversed 
on account of the accident which befell 
I‘lora Revalles just before the perform- 
ance began. Opening a letter handed to 
her in her dressing room she | received 
in her eyes a cloud of powder and 
straightway fainted. Coming to she in- 
sisted that the stuff was poison sent, 
most probably, by a German spy. “In 
Russia,” she declared, “there is a method 
of poisoning persons in that way. I 
thought surely it was some kind of black- 
hand letter when I read that this man, 
whom I do not know of, was related to 
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N. Y. TRIBUNE, H. E. Krehbiel—‘‘She sang with 
eautiful voice and an ever-increasing sincerity of 
lanner, gave real pleasure and excited genuine ad- | 
niration for her art, which has nothing mean or 
gnoble about it. ** Miss Miller has the requisite emo- 


(Nov. 24, 1915.) 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used. 
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a German prince. Anyway, I’m glad I 
didn’t breathe any of the powder or 
I’m sure I’d be quite dead by now.” 
The man referred to was one “Prince A. 
A. von Zeil,’”’ who sent a note with the 
powder to the effect that he was de- 














Warslav Nijinsky, Principal Dancer of 
the Diaghileff Ballet As He Appears in 
“Scheherazade” 


scended from Napoleon and that his 
family tree had borne such fruit as the 
wife of Peter the Great, a certain Ger- 
man Prince Maximilian von Zeil and a 


contemporary chief of police in Phila- 
delphia. 

Another theory, however, was _ ad- 
vanced by the friends of Nijinsky, who 
hinted darkly that the whole affair 
was engineered by the dancer to detract 
attention from the débutant. 


First Performance of “Thamar” 


In the evening took place the initial 
New York performance of “Thamar.” 
soston got the first American view of it 
about two months ago and liked it. Last 
week’s audience took it politely, but de- 
clined to lose its head over it. Pictori- 
ally the piece is without question the 
most gorgeous thing Diaghileff’s people 
have thus far exhibited; but the plot and 
music scarcely suffice to raise a ripple of 
interest. However, ‘it barely plays over 
fifteen minutes, so there is no danger 
of boredom, particularly as the eye feasts 
on Bakst in the very fullness of his 
colorful splendor. In nothing else has 
he attained such ideal correspondence of 
scenic character and order of attire. 
The color scheme’ is deep, dark red, re- 
lieved with green and old gold, and the 
forms, proportions and perspectives stir 
the imagination like visions out of the 
Arabian Nights. The abode of Thamar, 
Queen of “Georgia” (there is really 
such a place somewhere in the Cau- 
casus), is a sort of funnel-shaped cham- 
ber of stupendous height (the sense of 
altitude being marvelously conveyed), 
walled with great red tiles, both square 
and round, save at the rear, where a great 
gray-green panel rises up, slashed with 
one broad, zigzagging streak of gold. A 
curtained portal at the right gives views 
of snow-covered peaks, while in a remote 
corner a secret door opens upon a foam- 
ing cataract. On a couch by the wide 
entrance reclines Thamar in the posture 
of Amneris and waving a scarf at some 
unseen individual in the distance, like 
Isolde. A knight comes in and is re- 
ceived amorously. He is given to drink, 
after which he dances madly, some- 
times with Thamar and_ sometimes 
alone, while the queen’s guards and fe- 
male attendants and slaves rush, whirl 
and eddy in labyrinthine mazes. Then 
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for no apparent reason the knight is 
stabbed to death by Thamar and his 
remains are unceremoniously consigned 
to the convenient waterfall in back. 
Thamar returns to her couch and agi- 
tates her scarf in invitation to her next 
would-be lover and dancing partner. 
All of which is not unlike “Cleo- 
patra,” though far from as gripping, 
and the incessant evolutions of the en- 
semble detract attention from the two 
principals and the dramatic idea of the 
piece. Moreover, it seemed so largely 
pointless last week that a surmise to the 
effect that the love-making had been 
meticulously expurgated would not down. 
The music that does service for the 
affair is Balakireff’s symphonic poem, 
after Lermontov. It was played here in 
its original state some years ago by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra and with- 
out creating any impression. It seemed 
as uninteresting last week. Fairly well 
scored, it is devoid of melodic or dra- 
matic ideas. The best that can be said 
of it is that it never detracts the atten- 
tion from the stage pictures or action. 
Flora Revalles filled the title part 
without any special distinction or effect, 
but Mr. Bolm did the Knight, who 
dances as wildly as a Dervish, most 
artistically. 





The other offerings of the night were 
the “Sylphides,” “Soleil de Nuit” and 
“Cleopatra.” The intermissions were 
cxasperating. So were they at _ the 
matinée, which ended a full hour later 
than it should have. On both occasions 
the audience expressed its impatience 
very pointedly. hy does not the man- 
agement put a stop to this nuisance? 
In the majority of cases the entr’acts 
are longer than the pieces themselves, 
and the patience of the public is not im- 
proved by these interminable waits. 


A Stronger Impression 


Nijinsky appeared again on Friday 
and Saturday nights. Laboring under 
no such stress of nervousness as the 
previous Wednesday, he created a cor- 
respondingly greater impression and the 
audiences, which grew magically in size, 
fell into the very ecstasy of enthusiasm. 
For a time the depression and melan- 
choly which have sat enthroned at the 
Metropolitan since the ballet took up its 
abode there were dispelled. On Friday 
night the star of the company appeared 
in “Sylphides” and “Carnival.” All the 
best qualities of his dancing at his 
début—the amazing rhythm, the ethereal 
suppleness, the airy grace and floating 
motion—were noted once more, though 
not without that effeminacy of manner 





mentioned akove. But the pictorial fea- 
tures of the “Sylphides” were notice- 
ably improved through Nijinsky’s skill 
as a stage manager. 

This skill benefited “Scheherazade” on 
Saturday night, which showed evidences 
of restudy. In this Nijinsky appeared 
as the Moorish slave and caught the 
huge audience by his wild abandon and 
impassioned action. His death scene 
was particularly remarkable. But the 
audience took even greater delight in the 
“Princess Enchantée” disclosed on Sat- 
urday night for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. In that his dancing took 
on a superlative character. As one spec- 
tator observed, “he seemed not to touch 
the stage more than ten times during 
the whole ballet.”” The other works seen 
were the “Fire Bird” and “Prince Igor.” 

Changes in the bills were made neces- 
sary on Thursday night because of an 
injury to his knee sustained by Mr. 
Bolm. This eliminated the scheduled 
repetition of “Thamar,” and substituted 
for it “Sylphides” and “Prince Igor.” 
The “Fire Bird” and “Soleil de Nuit” 
completed the bill. On Saturday after- 
noon a moderate audience saw “Pe- 
trouchka,” “Sylphides,” “Igor” and 
“Soleil de Nuit.” Last Monday evening 
Nijinsky danced again in the “Spectre 
de la Rose” and “Carnival.” The sched- 
uled novelty for the third week was 


“Narcisse,” billed for Thursday night 
. H. F. P. 


Other critical comments on Nijinsky’ 
American début: 


Mr. Nijinsky’s début was a success, thoug 
he scarcely provided the sensational featur: 
that this public had been led to expect . 
him.—The Times. 


Mr. Nijinsky showed himself a stage arti 
of refinement, taste, direct method and co; 
viction.—The Sun. 


Mr. Nijinsky is a male dancer such 
New York has not seen in this generati: 
and, perhaps, in any. He lacks the virili: 
of Mikael Mordkin, but as a dancer pu 
and simple, as an interpretative artist, 
an original personality, he stands alone.—7 
Tribune. 


See Nijinsky as Petrouchka and you w 
never forget the experience. The more 
dwell on his portrayal the more it w 
haunt you.—The Press. 

That Mr. Nijinsky is effeminate at times 
obvious. But quite apart from that he is 
great artist, probably the greatest whom t:. 
present generation has seen  here.—7 
Herald. 


He dances with a bodily rhythm no n 
has ever shown Americans, and every mo\ 


ment of head, limbs and torso, as well as } . 


facial expressiveness, has a meaning that 
well nigh perfect.—The World. 


While the effeminate quality, almost i 
separable from the male ballet dancer, 
quite visible in Nijinsky, he has at the sane 
time a certain masculinity of strength and 
rhythm which counteracts the other impres 
sion.—The Evening Post. 















GARDEN NOT SURE OF 
SINGING IN CHICAGO 


Engagement May Depend Upon 
Duration of War—Maurel to 
Sing ‘‘ Iago”? Next Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 16, 1916. 


_ question of whether Mary Gar- 
den will sing in Chicago next season 
is agitating Chicago opera-lovers and 
incidentally crowding Verdun and the 
Mexican foray for space in Chicago 
newspapers. Cleofonte Campanini, di- 
rector of the Chicago operatic forces, 
declares that he holds her contract, and 


that she will appear in several operas, 
including “Aphrodite.” Dispatches from 
Paris throw doubt on the appearance of 
the soprano in Chicago. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
in a long interview with Miss Garden, 
left the matter “up in the air.” Miss 
Garden is also reported to have told the 
correspondent of the Associated Press: 
“Campanini cabled, asking whether I 
would come, and I replied, naming a 
pretty large figure. He answered that 
it would be perfectly satisfactory. That 
is the way matters stand. I have signed 
no contract, either for Chicago or New 
York. I don’t like to stay away from 
the war any longer than I have to. 
Maybe if the war is not over by next 
Christmas I won’t go to Chicago at all. 
It just depends on how I feel. I should 
hate to miss a Chicago engagement. 
Even if I don’t appear in New York 
I shall probably sing in Chicago after 
Christmas.” 

The Boston Grand Opera Company will 
present Verdi’s “Otello” to Chicago next 
week as its part in observing the tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s death. Giovanni 
Zenatello will sing the title réle, which 
he regards as the greatest of all tenor 
roles, requiring not merely a great sing- 
er, but a great actor-singer. Victor Mau- 
rel will sing Jago, which was his original 
part; Maggie Teyte will sing Desde- 
mona, and Maria Gay will be Emilia. 
“The Dumb Girl of Portici’ has been 
omitted from the list of operas given 
last summer by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in Chicago, and “La Bohéme,” 
“Otello” and “I Pagliacci” have been 
added. Pavlowa will give Delibes’s 
famous ballet, “Coppelia,” in its en- 
tirety, and a new Spanish ballet to music 
by Massenet. This will be the first time 
“Coppelia” will have been danced in 
this city without abridgment. 

Leo Sowerby, pianist, and Hermann 
Felber, Jr., violinist, gave an interesting 
evening of chamber music Sunday night 
in the Little Theater. Leo Sowerby’s 
Sonata in E Minor (1912) and Eric De 
Lamarter’s Sonata E Flat Major (1913) 
were from the pens of Chicago com- 
posers, and Handel’s Sonata in A Major 
was also played. Brilliant playing by 





Mrs. Sowerby and the sweet tone ob- 
tained by Mr. Felber made the concert 








very satisfying, entirely apart from the 
interest which attached to the playing of 
two compositions by Chicago composers. 


Mme. Beriza’s Appearances 


Mme. Marguerite Beriza, soprano of 
the Opéra Comique, Paris, and the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, gave a joint 
program with James Whittaker, pianist, 
at the South Shore Country Club last 
Sunday. Mme. Beriza’s tone in “Vissi 
d’Arte from “Tosca” showed that she 
had entirely recovered from the throat 
affection which bothered her somewhat 
during the opera season. Her program 
included operatic arias, French songs, 
and three American songs. Mr. Whit- 
taker, in Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and two 
Chopin études, and Liszt’s “Tarantelle 
Venezia e Napoli,” showed himself a 
splendid pianist, original in interpreta- 
tion and accurate in technique. 

Mme. Beriza sang last week in Lady 
Duff-Gordon’s “Chansons Vivants” for a 
French war benefit. She sang “Le Nil” 
and Tosti’s “Partir c’est mourir un peu.” 
On March 26, wrapved in the French 
flag, she sang “La Marseillaise” in Or- 
chestra Hall for a French war orphans’ 
benefit, and Leoncavallo’s “Hymne 4a la 
France: Deliverance,” which was then 
heard for the first time in America. 

The Birchwood Morning Musical Club 
is a new organization for music-lovers 
on the North Shore. It is to have active 
and associate members and study classes. 
The first concert was given at the Birch- 
wood Country Club Thursday by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruno Steindel, Marjorie Dodge 
Warner and Fritz Itte. 

Mrs. C. Furness Hately, soprano, and 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, were soloists at the 
Art Institute last Sunday night, when 
“Lohengrin” was presented in concert 
form. “Romeo and Juliet” was given 
this evening, Mrs. Marjorie Dodge War- 
ner, soprano, and Grant Kimbell, tenor, 
being the soloists. 


New Studio Buildings 


_ The completion of the Kimball Build- 
ing is causing a shift in music studio 
locations, and the new Lyon & Healy 
building across the street will be finished 
May 1. The American Conservatory of 
Music has removed to new quarters on 
the fifth, sixth and seventh floors of the 
new building. 

Joseph Novata, ’cellist, and Ruth Hel- 
lene Dahly, contralto, appeared in joint 
recital in Central Music Hall Tuesday. 
Mr. Novata recently returned from five 
years of study at the Prague Conserv- 
atory. The concert was under the aus- 
pices of the Stein Conservatory. 

Rossini’s oratorio, “Stabat Mater,” was 
sung this evening by the choir of the 
New England church, under the direc- 
tion of Hugo Goodwin, organist and choir 
director. 

_A Sonata by Hugo Kaun for violin and 
piano was played Friday evening for the 
American Guild of Violinists, by Karl 
Schulte, violinist, and M. Magdalen 
Massmann, pianist. This was the first 
performance of the sonata. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Barbara Bourhill, a young silk weaver 
of Paterson, N. J., has been selected 
from over one hundred competitors as 
local artist in the Paterson Festival. 





INCREASE GUARANTEE 
OF HERTZ ORCHESTRA 


Ask $60,000 Instead of $30,000 
from Patrons—Concerts in 
San Francisco 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., April 11, 1916. 


CIRCULAR letter has been sent 

out by the Executive Committee 
of the San Francisco Musical Associ- 
ation, John Parrott, chairman, saying 
that next year the symphony orchestra 
will need $60,000 instead of $30,000 as 
a* guarantee fund, and asking patrons to 
make their annual subscriptions $200 
instead of $100. 

The new People’s Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
played to 2000 persons in Pavilion Rink 
last Friday evening. In the Grieg Con- 
certo, Marie Sloss, a young San Fran- 
cisco pianist, played very artistically. 
The program included Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, the “Tannhiduser” 
Overture, and Liadow’s “Enchanted 
Lake.” 

The San Francisco People’s Orchestra, 
of which Giulio Minetti is conductor, 
will give its first concert on Easter 
Sunday. 

The Kneisel Quartet was heard in its 
first San Francisco concert at the 
Columbia Theater Sunday afternoon, 
with the house thronged. To-night the 
quartet plays in Harmon Gymnasium, 
University of California, under the 
auspices of the Berkeley Musical Asso- 
ciation, and the closing local concert will 
be given in the Columbia to-morrow 
evening. 

An audience of 7000 persons heard the 
closing concert in the Paul Steindorff 
popular series at the Oakland Audi- 
torium last Sunday. Alice Gentle, the 
soloist, sang Massenet and Verdi arias 








and the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 

George Stewart McManus present«: 
one of the most enjoyable piano pro 
grams of the season last Friday in 
Sorosis Hall. 

An excellent performance of Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s “The Golden Legend” 
was recently given by the Berkeley Ora- 
torio Society, Paul Steindorff, conductor. 
Marion Holmes Nash, Virginia Pierce, 
Loweel Redfield and Howard Pratt sang 
the principal réles. 

The Peluso Grand Opera Company, a 
new organization headed by Gaetano 
Peluso, is booked for the first two weeks 
of May at the Cort Theater. Among 
the singers engaged are Rosina Zotti, 
Lina Reggiana, Claude Albright, Aris- 
tide Neri, Giuseppe Vogliotti, Olinto 
Lombardi, Bartolomeo Dadone, David 
Silva, and others connected with the 
recently disbanded Behymer and Berry 
la Seala organization, with Laure de 
Vilmar of the Carl Rosa Company, Lon- 
don, and Virginia Pierce, Agnes Sievers 
and Ralph Errolle of this city, in ad- 
dition. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Albert M. Mansfield Re-engaged by New 
York Temple 


Albert M. Mansfield, basso-profundo, 
choir director of the Temple of the Cove- 
nant, New York, has been re-engaged 
for another year and has reorganized the 
choir, which now consists of Mrs. G. 
Hickok, soprano; Mrs. Florence Por- 
teous, contralto; Edward Cleary, tenor, 
and Leon Harapoulis, baritone. Mr 
Mansfield very successfully has inau- 


gurated special musical services on th 
first Friday of each month, Among the 
cantatas given are Gaul’s “Holy City. 


and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise, 
besides several other important works 
Mr. Mansfield is, at the same time, s0:0 
ist at St. Francis Xavier Church, New 


York, and Temple Emanuel, New York 





Mrs. De Moss to Be Soloist with Beth 
lehem Choral Society 


The Bethlehem, Pa., Choral Society 
will perform Mendelssohn’s “Hymn ° 
Praise” on May 11. Mary Hissem )é 
Moss, the noted American concer! %° 
prano, has been engaged as soloist 





ARTISTS SING FOR 
BRITISH BENEFIT 


Anna Fitziu, Hugh Allan and Miss 
Dunmore Appear for Relief 
Fund 


A concert and illustrated lecture on 
the British Navy for the benefit of the 
Canadian and Prince of Wales National 
Relief Funds was given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Friday evening, April 14, 
before a large and distinguished audi- 
ence. Rev. Dr. Charles A. Eaton pre- 
sided, and introduced Sir Herbert Ames, 
M. P., of Montreal, who delivered an ex- 
ceeaingly interesting lecture. 





Anna Fitziu, of the Metrop ‘a! 
Opera Company, and other artist» °°! 
tributed their services, Miss Fitziu *!" 
ing “The Marseillaise” and “I] Bo 
Miss Fitziu was in superb voice a 
spirited rendition of “The Marse: 
brought the audience to its feet a! 
ing, while her charm and de 
phrasing in “I] Baccio” was mos' 
vating. Hugh Allan, baritone, wa 
to advantage in “God Save the Kin: 
“British Grenadiers.” His sing 
these numbers met with an enth' 
reception from a sympathetic au 
Eveleen Dunmore, of the Chicago 
Company, sang “Keep the Home 
Burning,” and was recalled half : a 
times. Robert Braine was th * 
companist and the artists were fu! 
by courtesy of R. E. Johnston. | “', 
tire program was admirably carr) °"" 
under the direction of J. Kenna |\'*°" 
chairman of the Eexecutive Co! 
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CHICAGO CONCERT SEASON DRAWING TO A CLOSE 


Apollo Musical Club Ends Its Forty-fourth Season with an Admirable Performance——Marshall Field 
Choral Society’s Concert—Chicago Orchestra Again Honors Shakespeare’s Memory and Presents 


Two Novelties 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 17, 1916. 


‘T\HE regular concert season is drawing 
iy to a close, and the concerts and re- 
-jtals that still remain to be presented 
are those of the various choral societies 
and the belated pianistic event of the sea- 
con, the piano recital by Leopold Godow- 
ky, which will take place next Sunday 
afternoon, not forgetting the Jeanette 
\urno piano recital which closes Mr. 
Neumann’s season. 

Last week signalized the closing of the 
\pollo Musical Club’s forty-fourth sea- 
on. A very even performance was given 
of Georg Schumann’s master work 
“Ruth,” with which the Apollos made 
such a fine showing several years ago 
when it was first presented in Chicago. 
Its repetition last Monday evening at 
Orchestra Hall reflected credit, first, up- 
on the composer for his creative genius; 
upon the several soloists for their special 
efforts; upon the chorus for its excellent 
singing of the difficult concerted music; 
upon the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for the refined playing of the instru- 
mental part of the score, and upon Har- 
rison M. Wild, the conductor of the club, 
for the authority and for the inspiring 
zeal with which he directed the ensemble. 

Of the soloists, Grace Kerns, a soprano 
new to Chicago’s musical public, dis- 
closed a voice of brilliant quality with 
plenty of latent power and also a pleas- 
ing stage presence. She made a very 
favorable impression. Frances Ingram, 
the Chicago contralto, brought to the 
music of Naomi a rich voice of depth 
and warmth and dramatic style. Her 
operatic experience stands her in good 
stead in her concert work and she pro- 
iects her interpretations with telling 
force. She received the greater share of 
the applause of the evening. Albert 
soroff, the basso, sang his music with 
intense feeling and good vocal style and 
Rene S. Lund, baritone, made the short 
phrases of his part stand out promi- 
nently. 

Never within the recollection of the 
writer of this review has the Apollo Club 
chorus sung with finer tone nuances, 
with greater precision or with better bal- 
ance. Especially the fugue, beginning 
“Let Her Suffer,” was given superbly. 
The entire production of this work—diffi- 
cult both from its complexity of har- 
monie device and for its intervallic trick- 
ery—was deserving of the highest praise. 


Marshall Field Choral Society 


Another choral society, the Marshall 
Field Company Choral Society, which has 
emerged from the experimental stage 
into a permanent musical institution of 
the city, gave an ambitious presentation 
last Tuesday evening at Orchestra Hall 
under the direction of its conductor, 
Thomas A. Pape. ; 

The work selected was the romantic 
choral setting by Edward Elgar of “King 
Olaf.” Here, this body of 125 singers, 
assisted by sixty members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, and by Dan 
Beddoe, tenor; Naomi Nazer, soprano, 





and Burton Thatcher, baritone, showed 
that it had not only made progress in 
attracting good singers into ics fold, but 
also that unese singers had improved. 
To-day it is ciaimed that the Marshal! 
Kield & Company Choral Society is the 
largest chorus drawing its membership 
from a single commercial business house. 

Though Reed Miller, the tenor, was 
engaged as one of the soloists, he was 
prevented from making his appearance 
on account of illness and suggested Mr. 
Beddoe for the place. And Mr. Beddoe, 
who has often given a good account of 
himself in oratorio singing, acquitted 
himself with unusual distinction of his 
task at this concert. 

Miss Nazer, who is rapidly taking her 
place as one of Chicago’s leading young 
sopranos, disclosed a voice of excellent 
quality, of good schooling and of power 
and range. She is adept in its use, and 
except for a slight timidity in her at- 
tack made a very decided success. 

Burton Thatcher’s work is always de- 
pendable and it proved so at this affair. 
He sang with that intelligence, with that 
feeling for the artistic and with that 
poise which makes the good musician. 
Mr. Pape held the performance well in 
hand and brought out the salient points 
of the work with the insight of the 
skillful leader. 


Mme. Guilbert Pleases 


An artist who really should have 
drawn capacity audiences to the Black- 
stone Theater last week was Yvette Guil- 
bert, that wonderful diseuse, whose touch 
in sketching feminine humanity is truly 
remarkable. Her program was styled 
“Eight Centuries of Song” and in ap- 
propriate costumes she presents not only 
the musical types of the different cen- 
turies but also the social customs and 
manners. She does not sing with rich- 
ness of tonal art, but her manner of in- 
terpretation gives forth such vivid men- 
tal pictures that one is completely fasci 
nated by her art. She was assisted dur- 
ing the week by George Barreére, flautist; 
Emily Gresser, violinist, and Ward- 
Stephens, pianist. 

Last Wednesday evening at Orchestra 
Hall, the United Swedish Singers of 
Chicago, under the direction of Gustaf 
A. Carlson, gave a concert which again 
demonstrated their national aptitude for 
choral singing. There were some 200 
male singers. There was the Nordst- 
jernan, directed by Ernest Lindblom; 
the Iduna, by John Hiertelius; Norden, 
by Joel Mossberg; Zephyr, by Erik 
Ytterberg; Svithied, by Edgar Nelson; 
Harmoni, by Gustaf Carlson, and Sven- 
ska, by Fabiai. Sodervall. Besides the 
choral numbers there were also several 
orchestral selections, a speech by Dr. 
O. A. Toften, a solo vocal selection by 
Joel Mossberg, the baritone, who sang 
the “Largo al factotum,” and a clarinet 
solo by Axel Johansson. The united 
chorus, as on a former occasion several 
years ago, presented a very suave and 
fine tonal volume, a virile attack and a 
strong rhythmic accent, and singly as 
well as collectively did praiseworthy 
work. 

Not much more interest could have 
been put into an orchestral program than 
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Frederick Stock, the versatile conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
put into the next to the last program of 
the season of the orchestra’s concerts. 
Last Friday and Saturday he brought 
forth the second part of his tribute to 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare by de- 
voting the first part of the concert to 
musical settings for “King Lear,” an 
overture by Berlioz, selections from 
Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” consisting of the Noc- 
turne and Scherzo, and “Macbeth,” Rich- 
ard Strauss’s first tone poem. 

Mr. Stock also presented as soloist 
Mischa Elman, the violin virtuoso, in a 
Concerto by Max Vogrich, and in three 
movements from Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” Then, too, we heard for the 
first time a new overture, “To a Drama,” 
Op. 61, by Adolf Brune, the Chicago 
composer. 

The Shakespeare memorial was ac- 
cepted by the audience, which on Satur- 
day evening filled the hall to the last 
seat, with due reverence, but of all that 
part of the program Mendelssohn’s 
music gave the most pleasure. 

The Vogrich Violin Concerto is a seri- 
ous piece in which some novel effects 
find expression. It is extremely difficult 
from a technical standpoint. Perhaps 
the fact that it is dedicated to Elman 
had something to do with its production. 
It was later in the Lalo Symphony that 
Elman really came into his own, and here 
he did some of his marvelous playing 
both as to tone and mechanical achieve- 
ments. After the concert about 200 per- 
sons waited outside until Elman emerged 
from the depths of Orchestral Hall and 
then gave him a round of applause as 
he went forth. 


Brune’s New Overture 


srune’s latest symphonic work, his 
“Overture to a Drama,” is as uncom- 
promising, considered from the erudite 
musical standpoint, as any of his for- 
mer contributions. It has the strong 
character, however, of the thorough-go- 
ing Teuton; its themes are not volatile 
vaporings of fleeting fancies, they are 
real flesh and blood, are well contrasted 
and have melodic contour. In this score 
we hear the modern orchestra in its 
fullest expression. The piece was well 
received and Mr. Brune had to come forth 
half a dozen times to acknowledge the 
applause. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Stock, gave 
this as well as the other numbers on the 
program admirable interpretation. The 
entire program follows: 


Shakespeare Memorial — Overture, ‘‘King 
Lear,” Op. 4, Berlioz; Selections from Music 
to “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ Mendels- 
sohn; Tone Poem, ‘Macbeth,’’ Op. 23, 
Strauss; Concerto for Violin, “E Pur Si 
Muove,”’ Vogrich, Mischa Elman (first per- 
formance in Chicago); Overture to a Drama, 
Op. 61, Brune (first performance); Spanish 
Symphony for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 21, 
Lalo. 


A program well worthy of mention 
was the two-piano recital given on Sat- 
urday evening in Thurber Recital Hall, 
by Georgie Kober and Lyle Comstock, 
uncer the auspices of the Sherwood 
Music School. 


Lucille Stevenson’s Recital 


Lucille Stevenson, the Chicago  so- 
prano, had the usually crowed field of 
Sunday concerts entirely to herself Sun- 
day afternoon, when, at the Illinois 
Theater, she gave a song recital under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann, as- 
sisted by Gordon Campbell, accompanist. 
Miss Stevenson advanced for the con- 
sideration of a discriminative audience a 
program which was eclectic in make-up 
and which presented many phases of 
vocal art. An old Italian group of songs 
and arias by Cavalli, Legrenzi, Astorga 
and Durante disclosed Miss Stevenson’s 
vocal attainments as to smoothness of 
tone, range and flexibility and as to sus- 
tained melodic art. 

More interpretative were the five 
Schubert songs, which were given with 
intelligent mood painting and which 
showed correct feeling for the emotional 
contents. The group contained the 
“Liebesbotschaft,” “Im Abendroth,” “Ge- 
heimes.” “An die Musik” and “Die Junge 
Nonne.” 

In a group of French songs by De- 
bussy, Miss Stevenson appeared in 
lighter vein and her style had grace and 
charm. She was compelled to respond 


to encores after the German and also 
after her French group, besides repeat- 
ing some of the numbers. 

Two songs by Sidney Homer, one by 
Walter Morse Rummell, “Twilight,” 
which is written much in the newer 
French harmonic vogue, and Frances 
Wyman’s “The Little Rain,” an inter- 
esting song, which had to be repeated, 
prefaced Miss Stevenson’s final group 
in which Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love But a 
Day,” a song by Henry Hadley and three 
of John A. Carpenter’s songs were sung 
with versatile style and comprehensive 
interpretative spirit. Miss Stevenson 
was in good voice and her success was 
shared by Mr. Campbell in his fine ac- 
companiments. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





WOOLLETT SONGS IN BOSTON 


New Compositions Presented at Mac- 
Dowell Club Concert 


Boston, Mass., April 12.— The fol- 
lowing program, perhaps the most im- 
portant in the history of the concerts of 
the MacDowell Club of this city, was 
given on Wednesday afternoon, April 5, 
in Jordan Hall, by orchestra and soloists 
of the MacDowell Club, Georges Longy, 
conductor: 

Orchestra, Overture, ‘‘Roma,”’ J. Mas- 
senet; Aria, from “Il Re Pastore,’ Mozart, 
Mrs. Laura Littlefield and Orchestra. “Des 
Harpes dans le Soir,’’ for two harps, soprano 
voice and orchestra, H. Woollett, MS. first 
time in Boston, harps, Miss Gifford and Miss 
Gilman, voice, Mrs. Chapin. Viola Solo, 
“Chanson Celtique,” Cecil Forsyth, Mrs. Anna 
R. Golden and Orchestra. Songs with Piano, 
“Er ist’s,” Hugo Wolf, “Berceuse,”’ Tschai- 
kowsky, “Slave Song,” del Riego, Mrs. El- 
freda James, David McKay Williams. 


The hall was filled to its capacity, and 
there were brilliant orchestral perform- 
ances. The new songs by Woollett, in the 
modern French vein, made an excellent 
impression, and were sung with excel- 
lent musicianship and beautiful quality 
of tone by Mrs. Chapin. Forsyth’s Chan- 
son Celtique is at least one instance of 
a folk melody being treated with good 
taste and discretion by a modern com- 
poser. Miss Church gave an admirable 
performance of the Rachmaninoff con- 
certo, which is sonorously scored and 
affords the pianist full opportunity for 
display of temperament and virtuosity. 
The singing of Mrs. Laura Littlefield 
strengthened the impression she has con- 
sistently made, of an excellent vocalist, 
who is also an intelligent and authorita- 
tive interpreter. The songs by Miss 
James were given in a distinctive man- 
ner, and at the close of the concert Mr. 
Longy was warmly congratulated. 





Leslie Hodgson Arouses Enthusiasm of 
Norwalk Audience 


NORWALK, CONN., April 17.—Leslie 
Hodgson, the pianist, gave a recital with 
explanatory remarks at the Hillside Au- 
ditorium last Saturday evening before a 
well filled hall. His program had the 
virtue of being far out of the beaten 
track and it proved so enjoyable that a 
prompt suggestion for his return next 
season was made to his manager. Mr. 
Hodgson has an exceptional technique, a 
wonderfully rich, warm tone and a finely 
discriminating sense of shading. His 
few words of description before each 
number enabled even the veriest tyro in 
music to become interested and his audi- 
ence was enthusiastic to a marked de- 
gree. W. J. 


Lydia Lindgren Her Own Manager 


Lydia Lindgren announces that Luther 
E. Widen is not authorized to represent 
her or to act as her manager. Her at- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that 
Mr. Widen has contracted in her name 
for cuts and printed matter which, she 
insists, he was not authorized by her to 
do and that she is not responsible for 
anything contracted in her name by any- 
one without a written order from her. 
At the present time she is acting as her 
own manager. 


FOUR WALTZES 


for Piano by 
Edward Collins, Op. 15 


Unusually attractive Concert numbers and 
not overly difficult. 








Published in Summy Edition (No. 71). 
Price, 90 cts. 

Another excellent Concert Waltz is the 
“A Te’ by Luigi Gulli (sheet form). 
Price, $1.00. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY Co. 


Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


No. 4 of the Study-Service Sheet 
for Piano Teachers. 
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STUDY VOICE at the A. Y. CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL at 


ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


JULY 3rd to August 12th 


A course of untold value for Singers and Singing Teachers, 


For information: 607 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Louise Van Ogle is giving a course of 
illustrated talks on “How to Listen to 
an Orchestra,” at the Cornish School 
of Music, Seattle, Wash. 


Employees of the Remington Arms & 
Ammunition Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have organized a small orchestra, which 
will be directed by John Emendorfer. 


* * * 


William Griffith, baritone and student 
of the Arthur Wilson vocal studio, Bos- 
ton, appeared in a successful song recital 
in Swampscott, Mass., on Sunday, April 
9 
sil * * * 

Mme. Paderewski, wife of the famous 
pianist, opened a doll and Easter basket 
shop at 667 Fifth Avenue, New York, on 
April 4. She will remain in charge until 
May 15. 

ok * Bo 

Lois Fox gave her annual recital at 
the Ritz-Carlton, New York, on April 
14, assisted by her pupils and by Carolyn 
Webb, Marian Stanford and Harry 
Kauffman. 

ok ok of 

George Sawyer Dunham, organist and 
director at the Porter Congregational 
Church, Brockton, Mass., gave a vesper 
service in that edifice recently, present- 
ing an All-Russian rogram. 

* 


Laura Littlefield, the Boston soprano, 
sang at a musicale given in Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., on April 6. Harrison Keller, 
violinist, and Stuart Wille, pianist, were 
the other artists on the program. 

* * * 

Mrs. William Peabody, soprano; as- 
sisted by Julia Mary Canfield, pianist, 
and Mrs. Edgar M. Rogers, accompanist, 
gave a recital at the Cornish School of 
Music, Seattle, Wash., on April 10. 

* * x 

John McCormack will sing in only two 
orchestral concerts next year, a Mozart 
program with Dr. Muck of the Boston 
Symphony and a Mozart-Handel with Mr. 
Stock of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

* 

John J. Blackmore, pianist, and Hiram 
Tuttle, baritone, of Tacoma, Wash., 
were two prominent soloists on the pro- 
gram of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
concert, held in the Hippodrome, Seattle, 
April 9. 

a pe 

Katherine Ricker, the Boston contralto, 
gave a recital of English, French and 
German songs, before the Women’s Club 
of Foxboro, Mass., on April 5. Mrs. Her- 
bert Wellington Smith of Boston, was her 
accompanist. 

2K * a 

Prof. Badrig Vartan Guevchenian of 
the Music School of Stetson University 
was heard in song recital at Palatka, 
Kla., on March 31. His varied program 
was received with enthusiasm by a large 
audience. 

*k * * 

W. Douglas Gordon, dramatic critic 
for Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and 
writer on music, is to marry Mabel Walk- 
er, daughter of the late Major David N. 
Walker, the ceremony to take place April 
27, in Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Richmond. 

* * * 

Henry Gideon, of Boston, played the 
dedicatory recital on a new organ at the 
Swedish . Evangelical Mission Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday evening, 
April 6. The assisting soloists were Mme. 
Cara Sapin, contralto, and William Gus- 
tafson, Jr., basso. 

> ‘ 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, the baritone, and 
vocal teacher of Boston and Providence, 
sang a program of songs in the former 
city at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in illus- 
tration of a dramatic reading given by 
Maude McGarry Tibbetts, on Monday 
afternoon, April 3. 

* * * 

Paul Allan Beymer was heard in the 
first of a series of organ recitals at St. 
Matthews’ Church, Wheeling, W. Va., on 
April 10. The well-devised program, 
which contained compositions of Wagner, 
Verdi, Guilmant and Sturges, was en- 
joyed by a large audience. 
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A second organ recital by Robert An- 


drew Sherrard, Associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, assisted by Jean 


Hurley Neff, soprano soloist of the 
church, was given on Thursday evening, 
March 23, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Johnstown, Pa. 

* ok * 


The second appearance of the San 
Carlo Opera Company in Wheeling, W. 
Va., on March 20 was heard by a big 
audience. The opera was “Aida,” and 
the soloists were Eugenio de Folco, Alice 
Eversman, Carolina Zawner and Messrs. 
Modesti and Cervi. 

* * * 

The Central College of Music at Aus- 
tin recently presented in recital in Naka- 
ma Hall, Oak Park, IIl., Marie Lan- 
caster, reader; Elmar Swanson, violin- 
ist; Josephine Jorgenson, pianist; Doris 
Hahn, pianist, and Miriam Johnson, so- 
prano. Miss Lancaster is a pupil of Mrs. 
Grace Huyck-Fowler. 


* * * 


On April 10 there was heard in War- 
ner Hall, Bridgeport, Conn., the first of 
two musicales under the auspices of the 
Sheridan Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R. 
The soloists were Jane Tuttle, soprano; 
Genevieve Fodere, violinist, and Ruth 
Klauber, pianist. The last-named also 
acted as accompanist. 

ok * * 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was soloist 
recently at an Artists’ Concert given by 
the Jacques Kasner String Quartet in 
Newark, N. J. Miss Smith sang an 
aria from “Madama Butterfly” and songs 
by Victor Harris, Mary Turner Salter, 
Harriet Ware, Gilberté, Nevin, Garrison, 
Gaynor and Del Riego. 


*x * ¢ 
For the first time in many years Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s setting of ‘“Hiawatha’s 


Wedding Feast” was performed by the 
High School Chorus of Meriden, Conn. 
Under G. Frank Goodale’s direction, this 
recent event took on features of unusual 
excellence. The soloist was Lewis L. 
James, tenor, and Rosalind Brown acted 
as accompanist. 
* * * 

The March meeting of the Brockton, 
Mass., Mendelssohn Club took place at 
the home of the founder, Mrs. D. S. 
Whittemore, on March 23, when a pro- 
gram of instrumental and vocal music 
was presented by Miss Whittemore, Mrs. 
Graves, Mrs. Bryant, Helen Pierce, Flor- 
ence Flagg, Louise Howard, Clara Keith 
and Marion Reynolds. 

* ok * 

The members of the Lenten lecture 
course enjoyed an afternoon of rare in- 
terest at the home of Mrs. Walter E. 
Turrell, Tacoma, Wash., when Mrs. Van 
Ogle of Seattle gave the third of her 
talks on Russian opera, Thursday after- 
noon, April 6. “Ivan the Terrible,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, was the work dis- 
cussed. 

* * * 

The April meeting of the New Haven 
(Conn.) St. Ambrose Society was held 
recently in the home of Mrs. W. S. Hor- 
ton. A program of Italian music was 
offered by Belle L. Slater, Miss Thomp- 
son, Miss Eastman, Ruth Lathrop, Mrs. 
Seymour M. Bradley, Miriam Kelly, 
Kate Lee Lewis, Caroline Lubenow and 
Marion Fowler. 

* * x 

An artistic performance of “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” by Lehmann, was given re- 
cently in Washington, D. C., Mrs. Ruby 
E. Potter, soprano; Florence Steffens, 
contralto; Herbert Aldridge, tenor, and 
John Walker, baritone. Louis A. Potter, 
pianist, added much to the program by 
the artistic interpretation of Mendels- 


sohn, Moszkowski, Chopin, MacDowell 
and Wagner compositions. 
* Se * 


Among the interesting features of the 
musical events in Brockton, Mass., was 
the concert by the newly organized Chro- 
matic Quintet, given recently at the First 
Congregational Church, before a large 
audience An excellent program was ably 
presented by Mildred Perry, soprano; 
Elizabeth Rapp Cooke, contralto: Ada C. 
Whittemore, violinist; Margaret Brag- 
don, pianist, and Henrietta Dell Chase, 
reader. 





The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club of 
Brooklyn, Bruno Huhn, conductor, will 
give its second and final concert of the 
season on Wednesday evening, May 3. 
The program will compris: a_ varied 
selection of part songs, including old 
Irish and Scottish, and compositions by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and others. The 
soloists will be Gertrude Hale, soprano, 
and Harold Berkely, violinist. 


ok * * 

A recital by the pupils of Julia Rob- 
bins Chapman and Vienna Neel Case 
was given recently at Tacoma, Wash., 
those appearing being Alethea Stand- 
ring, Dorothy Love, Lucille Harman, 
Jean Belch, Ruth Sturley, Leota War- 
burton Niccolls, Maud Warburton, Kath- 
erine De Baun, Marjorie Dammann, 
Esther Bergersen, Lillian Clark, Dorothy 
Blattner Howe. . 

* * * 

A delightful piano recital was given 
by the students of Anita J. Bengel, 
Baltimore, Md., March 25. Those par- 
ticipating were Margaret L. Abbott, 
Helen A. Berlinicke, Marie E. Berlinicke, 
Virginia Childs, Margaret A. Diggs, 
Mabel E. Davison, Vera O. Esslinger, 
Elna S. Folger, Marian Mullikin, Dor- 
othy V. Russell, Edith G. Rogers, Emily 
C. Schilpp, Messrs. Elbert Abbott, Wil- 
liam Childs. 

* * * 

The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, Jo- 
seph Knecht, conductor, which recently 
performed Hadley’s Suite from “The 
Atonement of Pan,” Victor Herbert’s 
“Trish Rhapsody,” and has been active 
in introducing new works by American 
composers, placed on its program for 
Sunday evening, April 16, a new or- 
chestral Suite in four movements from 


the operetta “Pandora” by C. E. Le 
Massena. 

ok ok * 
The Central State Normal School, 


Mount Pleasant, Mich., gave a recital on 
April 12, under thé auspices of the de- 
partment of music, with these artists: 
Helen Clarke Moore, soprano; Melissa 
Segrist-Knapp, contralto; George Edwin 
Knapp, tenor; Reese Farrington Veatch, 
baritone; Hazel Everingham, pianist. 
The miscellaneous program closed with 
“The Morning of the Year,” the song- 
cycle by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
* *K * 

Mme. Marie von Unschuld, president 
of the Von Unschuld University of Music, 
Washington, D. C., appeared in recital at 
the studio of Mr. and Mrs. David Ovens, 
Charlotte, N. C., on April 10. She pre- 
sented an interesting program of music 
by MacDowell, Schubert-Liszt, Schu- 
mann, Verdi-Liszt, Chopin, Strauss- 
Schiitt, Liszt and her own March, “Our 
Country,” composed in honor of the re- 
cent Wilson-Galt wedding. 

* * * 

Art Society, Seattle, 
Wash., gave an _ interesting program 
April 11. The _ soloists were Cecilia 
Augspurger, pianist; Mme. Grace Tow- 
ers, soprano; Alice Williams Sherman, 
violinist; Mrs. J. N. Ivey, contralto, 
with Leone Langdon, accompanist. The 
Women’s Century Club Chorus, with O. 
Heywood Winters, director, made its 
initial appearance at a musicale given 
recently by Mrs. W. H. Pittwood. 

* * * 

In addition to a strong program by 
Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., municipal or- 
ganist, an interesting feature of the free 
organ recital at the Atlanta (Ga.) Audi- 
torium, on April 9, was the Grieg Con- 
certo in A Minor, Op. 4, with Mrs. 
Charles E. Dowman at the first piano and 
Edna Bartholomew at the second piano. 
Dr. Kraft’s program included selections 
from operas that are to be sung in At- 
lanta the week beginning April 24 by the 
Metropolitan Company. 

* * * 

Rita Dane, a nineteen-year-old singer 
from Seattle, Wash., who occupies one 
of the leading réles in Henry W. Savage’s 
production of the light opera, ‘“Pom- 
Pom,” is a younger sister of Alma Simp- 
son, who was a prima donna at the Royal 
Opera at Kénigsburg. For four years, 
until the war began, Miss Dane studied 
in Germany under her sister’s guidance, 
preparing for a career in grand opera. 
She came here, and after a hearing at 
the Metropolitan was advised to 
stage experience in light opera. 


The Musical 


seek 


* * * 

Prof. W. G. Alexander Ball directed 
the annual spring concert of the choir of 
the First Congregational Church. at Ta- 
coma, Wash., on March 28. The fine 
quartet of the choir, including Mrs. L. L. 
Tallman, soprano: Edith McDowell, con- 
tralto: Wa'ter Higbee, baritone, and 
John W. Todd. tenor, sang the charming 
song-cycle, “The Daisy Chain,” Leh- 
mann’s setting of Stevenson’s child 
verses. Mrs. O. C. Whitney was organist. 
The large chorus choir of 50 voices gave 
two splendid numbers. 


A Wagnerian program arranged by 
Mrs. A. ti. Boardman and Mrs. Ive Hy- 
land was given by the Ladies’ Musica| 
Club, Seattle, Wash., April 10. Th 
chorus, under Claude Madden, sang th« 
“Spinning Chorus” from “The Flying 
Dutchman” and the “Song of the Rhin« 
Maidens” from “G6tterdimmerung.’ 
The soloists were Mme. Hesse-Sprotte 
contralto; Mrs. J. B. Harrison, soprano 
Mrs. Henry Baetz, pianist. 
eh, PE 


The annual exercises by the pupil 
of the Maryiand School for the Blind 
took place at Albaugh’s Theater, Balti 
more, April 11, before a very large au 
aience. Mnsemble piano pieces for fou 
hands, sixteen hands, trios for piano an. 
strings, violin and piano solos, vocal an: 
choral numbers, all were given with ac 
curacy and much good talent was dis 
closed. Charles H. Bochau is the directo: 
of the music department and John |} 
Bledsoe 1s superintendent of the schoo). 

* co co 


The regular fortnightly concert of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club was given in the 
Woman’s Club House assembly room, 
Tacoma, Wash. The program was a: 
interesting one, presenting several of the 
club’s younger members. Nelson Mor- 
rison assisted, giving a group of piano 
solo numbers. 
College of Puget Sound and Mrs. Allan 
Crain were the vocal soloists. Stella 
Riehl played two violin numbers, and 
Gladys Bartholomew of the Puget Sound 
Music School gave a piano group. 

* x 


The students of the European Con- 
servatory of Music, Henri Weinreich, 
director, were heard in a recital on 
Thursday evening, April 13, in Balti- 
more. ‘hose taking part were students 
under Director Weinreich, piano; Edgar 
Paul, voice, and Julius Zech, violin. 
The participants were Nellie LHisinger, 
George Theiss, Ruth Coblents, Mary 
Lee, Joseph Schreiber, Rose Teichman, 
W. Chenoweth, Conrad Gebelein, Ethe! 
Thieme, Nettie Williams, Mrs. J. J. 
Toula, Amelia Rokos, Alma Thomas and 
Maud Schaeffer. 

* * &* 

In the twenty-first cencert of the Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music, Robert L. 
Schofield, director, the quarterly students’ 
program was given by Minnie Dietrich, 
Zoe George, Nina Coutts, Susan Scho- 
field, Grace Stevenson, Ruth Harvey, Lois 
Payne, Jessie Boardman, Florence Hurd, 
Eunice Orr, Anna Stark Osborn, Fulton 
Magill, Laura Magill, Mabel S. Walters, 
Lelia Hazeltine, Karl Arnold, Nicholas 
Gaul, Joseph Moeller, Joseph Feldkamp, 
Margaret Sayer, Virginia Bethel, Ger 
trude Garvin, Frances Shade, Alberta 
Edtl, Ruth Johnson, Juanita Glidder 
Lois Hathaway, Clayton Johnson, Leona 
McQueen. 

* * * 

Students of the Rochester Conserv: 
tory of Music gave a recital on Apri 
5 in the auditorium of the Fine Arts 
Building. Those taking part were Be! 
jamin Chamberlain, Mildred Chambe! 
lain, Marjorie Taylor, Mrs. Maude Wil! 
iams, Nelson Crowell, Ethel Lannin, Bes 
sie Ginsberg, Lucille Davis, Mrs. Ra) 
mond Lewis, Nathaniel West and How 
ard McQuade. The forty-third studen' 
recital at the D. K. G. Institute ot! 
Musical Art in Rochester was held ©! 
March 31, the following students pa! 
ticipating: Helen Crouch, Jessie Rose! 
thal, Rose Suskind, Philip Bailey, Mye’ 
Gorin and Mrs. James Brooke Finess) 

* * * 

A vocal recital was given recently }) 
Fanny E. Spencer, the Baltimor 
prano, with the assistance of Howar¢ 
R. Thatcher at the piano, before th 
students of Maryland College for Wo 
men, Lutherville, Md. Miss Sp 
sang groups of Schubert and Schumann 
songs, examples from French compose’s 
and a brace of songs in English. among 
which were compositions of John (a'- 
penter, Louis Victor Saar and 
Turner Salter. Miss Spencer is th: 
prano soloist of Franklin Street Pres?) 
terian Church, Baltimore. Mr. Thatche’: 
who is the director of the musi 
partment at the college, contribut 
group of piano solos. 

* ok * 

Lena Mallory Gould, for the last 
years organist and director of the » 
at Calvary Baptist Church, New H 
Conn., has been released from her 
"17 contract to accept a similar po 
with the Lewis Avenue Congregat 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. | 
went to New Haven from Ithaca, > 
where she was active in musical | 
for ten years as organist in the P 
terian Church and at Cornell Univ: 
and also director of the organ d 
ment of the Ithaca Conservato 
Music. Since going to New Haven, 
Gould has served as organist and di! 
at Plymouth Church and later at 
vary Baptist and also directed the 
at the Westville M. E. Church. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
nould reach the office of MusicAL AMERICA 
later than Friday of the week preceding 
date of: publication. 


Individuals 


ck, Merle.—Paterson, N. J., April 25; 
E Me Orange, N. J., April 26; Ithaca, N. Y., 
“pril 27; Newark, May 2; Jersey City, May 
, Buffalo, May 11; Nashville, Tenn., May 15; 
‘\sheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
May 17, 18, 19. es 
Mcithouse, Paul.—Watertown, N. Y., May 2; 


Ro N. Y., May 5. 

. paker, Elsie.—New Britain, Conn., May 14. 
Baker, Martha Atwood.—Arlington, Mass., 
\pril 24; Boston, April 28; Boston, May 4; 

Boston, May 6 and 30. _ “ 2 
garakian, Lusinn.—Nashua, N. H. (Fes- 

tival), May. 18, 19. =. 
Barnes, Bertha.—Salem, Mass., April 23. 


Biggs, Richard — Keyes.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), April 23, 30. ee 
Black, Temple H.—New Orleans, April 29. 
pridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Keene, me, Favs 
lay 19. 
eurnham, Thuel.—Brookings, S. D., 
»4- Minneapolis, April 26; Oskaloosa, 
(May Festival), May 24. : 
Butler, Harold L.—Valparaiso, Ind., April 
o4- Cortlandt, N.  Y., April 26; Syracuse, 
\ y., April 28; Oneonta, N, Y., May 1; New 
iondon, Conn., May 4; South Orange, N. J., 


April 
Iowa 


Mey John.—Spartanburg, S. C., May 
17, 18, 19. ; a 4 
Chapman, Margaret. — Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Arion Society), April 30 
Mo., 


Cocnrane Eleanore.—Kansas_ City, 
April 21; Manhattan, Kan., April 21; Hays, 


Kan., April 22; .Lindsborg, Kan., April 23° 
Hutchison, Kan., April 24 and 25; Oklahoma 
city, Okla., April 26; Shawnee, Okla., April 
7. '\rdmore, Okla., April 28; Denton, Tex., 
\pril 29; Fort Worth, Tex., April 29; Dallas, 


Tex., April 30 and May 1; Shreveport, La., 
Mav 2; Waco, Tex., May_3; Austin, Tex., 
May 4; Galveston, Tex., May 5; Houston, 
Tex., May 6; New Orleans, La., May 8; Mo- 
hile, Ala., May 9; Montgomery, Ala., May 10; 


Birmingham, Ala., May 11; Meridian, Miss., 
May 12; Jackson, Miss., May 13; Memphis, 
Tenn., May 15 and 16; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
May 17; Nashville, Tenn., May 18 and 19, and 
Roanoke, Va., May 20. 

Codman, John S.—Nashua, N. H. 
val), May 18, 19. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Boston, April 24. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 15; 
Asheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, S. C., 
Mav 17, 18, 19. , 

Copeland, George.—Richmond, Va., May 9. 

Coxe, Calvin.—New York City, April 21; 
Larchmont, N. Y., April 28; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 2 (Chaminade Club). 


(Festi- 


Craft, Marcella.—Riverside, Cal., April 23. 
Dadmun, Royal.—Six weeks, New York 


Philharmonic Festival Tour, April 2 to May 
1s: Kansas City, Mo., afternoon, April 21; 
Havs. Kan., afternoon and evening, April 22; 
Lindsborg, Kan., afternoon, April 23; Hutchi- 
son, Kan., evening, April 21; afternoon and 
evening, 25; Oklahoma City, Okla., evening, 
\pril 26; Ardmore, Okla., afternoon and 
evening, April 28; Denton, Tex., afternoon, 
April 29; Fort Worth, Tex., evening, April 29; 


Dallas, Tex., afternoon, April 30, afternoon 
ind evening, May 1: Shreveport, La., after- 
oon and evening, May 2: Waco, Tex., after- 
noon and evening. May 3: Austin, Tex., 
evening, May 4; Houston Tex., afternoon 
ind evening, May 6; New Orleans, La., 
vening, May 8; Mobile, Ala., afternoon and 
evening, May 9; Montgomery, Ala., evening, 
May 10: Birmingham, Ala., afternoon and 
ening. May 11; Meridian, Miss., evening, 
May 12 Jackson, Miss., afternoon and 
ening, May 183: Memphis, Tenn., evenings 
Mav 15 and 16. 
Davies, Penelope.—Toledo, Ohio, May 1; 
New York City, May 4. 


Dethier, Gaston.—Detroit, April 26-27. 


Durns, Jeanette. — Chicago, April 30; 
Wichita, Kan., May 3; Wellington, Kan., 
Mav 4 

Fique, Katherine Noack.—Brooklyn, April 


“4: Greenville, N. J.. April 25. 

Garrison, Mabel.—Orpheus Club, Philadel- 
ae April 22: San Antonio, Tex. (Festival), 
LAY \ g 
_Gilkinson, Myrta.—New York City (Cooper 

nion), April 23: Jersey City. April 27. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Mount Vernon, N._ Y. 
Mount Vernon Choral Society in Handel’s 
Samson’), Avril 25; Newark, N. J., Avril 
‘; Boston (Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’’ with Peo- 
sle’s Choral Union). April 30: Schenectady, 
“a Y. (‘“Martha’’ with High School Chorus), 
\ §: Néw Haven, Conn., May 19; Worces- 
ter Festival, Sept. 26. 

Godowsky, Leopold.—Chicago, April 23: 
Marquette, Mich., April 24; Lincoln, April 27; 
naha, April 28: -Tulsa, Okla., May 2; St 
‘f ] Mav 4. 

_ Granville, Charles Norman.—Detroit (May 
reStival), May 6. 
Green, 


T 


Marion.—Englewood. Chicago, April 
izo (Am. Chor. Soc.). April 23; Tiffin, 
\pril 25, 26: Milwaukee, Wis. (Lyric 
). April 27; Gary, Ind., April 28; Spring- 
lass., May 4: Logansport, Ind., May 9; 

Ill., May 19. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York, Avril 30; 
‘ k (Swedish Singing Soc.), May 27. 
Harris, Geo., Jr.—Boston, April 24; Port- 

o Avril 27: Providence, R. I., Mav 2. 
arrison, Charles.—Wichita Falls, Tex., 

April 26, 27, 28; Abilene, Tex., Festi- 
Harrod, James.—Chicago, April 22: Pitts- 
\pril 25; Paterson, April 27; Boston 
“nion), April 30: Providence, May 1: 
d, May 2: Newark, May 4: Schenec- 
vy 6; Ridgewood, May 8; Jersey City, 

bi.-s,, Nashua, May 18, 19. 

yi &yY, Laeta.—Waterbury, Conn., Mav 2. 

tye 2ard. Marguerite.—New York City, 

\N “pring Festival, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 


ararlotte Williams. — Cambridge, 


rd, Kathleen.—Buffalo, April 27. 
8. _Geneva.—Providence, R. I., 
Jolie, 0Onsocket, R. T., May 19. 
: + Norman.—New York, 
Theater Club. April 28; 
Brooklyn, April 21. 

Sy ‘+ Mary.—Scranton, Pa.. May 8; 
Ka May 9; Keene, N. H., May 19. 
og Marie.—Roston. April 23 

Harold.—South Orange, N. J., 
‘on, April 23: New York, 
ms April 26: New York, 
lay 5; New York, May 6: Mt. Ver- 
Litt eficia ae 19; Newark, N. J., June 15. 
27 id, Laura.—Lexington, Mass., April 
ston, Mass., April 30. 


May 


April 26: 
Yonkers, 


April 
April 24; 
April 27; 


London, Marion.—New York, April 26, 27, 
3 


9 
Macmillen, Francis.—New York (%olian 
Hall), March 29. i 
Martin, Frederick.—New York City, April 


21; Boston, April 23; Danville, Va., April 27; 
Winona, May 5; Knoxville, lll, May 6;, Mil- 
waukee, May 8; Athens, Ohio, May 11; Keene, 
N. H., May 19. 

Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, 
Season), May 6 to May 27. 

Mertens, Louise.—New York City, April 28 
(Century Theater Club). 

Middleton, Arthur.—lIthaca, N. Y., April 27, 
28, 29; Cincinnati, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Miller, Christine.—F'airmont, W. Va., April 
25; Morgantown, W. Va., April 24; Greens- 
burg, Pa., April 29; Newark, N. J. (Festival), 
May 2; Watertown, N. Y., May 4; Syracuse, 

Y. Y¥. (Festival), May 10; Geneva, N. Y. 
(Festival), May 11; Pa. 
Festival), May 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Newark, N. J., April 21; New 
York City, April 25; New York City, April 27; 
New Rochelle, N. Y¥Y., May 2; Anderson, S. C., 
May 9; Greenville, S. C., May 11; Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., May 16; Montreal, Can., May 19; 
Bowling Green, Ohio, May 23, 24 (Festival); 
Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), May 26; 
Evanston, Ill. (Festival), June 3. 


Cuba (Opera 


s 


Bethlehem, (Bach 


Milliken, Hazel.—Nashua, N. H., Festival, 
May 18, 19. 
Morrissey, Marie.—New York, April 21; 


Newark, April 23; Jersey City, N. J., April 
25; Russian Symphony tour, April 25 to May 
10; New York (Arion), April 30; Johnstown, 
Pa., May 4; Detroit, May 5; New York, May 
27: Tour of Middle West, June 15 to Aug. 1; 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 (Russian 
Symphony Orchestra). 

Northrop, Grace D.—Newark, April 21; New 
York, April 28; Providence, R. I., May 2; 
New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 6. . 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
25: New Wilmington, Pa., April 27; Cincin- 
nati, April 29; New York, Atg. 9. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27. 

Rasely, George. — New York, April 21; 
Plymouth, April 25; Wellesley, Mass., April 
26; Lexington, Mass., April 27; Plymouth, 
Mass., April 28; Northampton, Mass., May 19; 
Winston-Salem, N. C., May 22; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., May 25. 

Rio, Anita.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 28, 29; 
Boston, April 30; Concord, May 2. 

Roberts, Emma.—lIthaca, N. Y. 
Festival), April 26, 27, 28. 

Rogers, Francis.—Croton, 
New Haven, Conn., May 3. 

Sandby, Herman.—Boston, April 24; Phila- 
delphia, April 25; Norristown, Pa., May 11. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Boston, April 27; James- 
town, N. D., May 8. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Bosion, April 21. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Ridgewood, N. J., April 
21; Fitchburg, Mass., April 27; New York, 
May 9. 

Shaun, Jose.—Concord, N. H., April 23; 
Weymouth, Mass., April 24: Brockton, Mass., 
May 2; Weymouth, Mass., May 7; Quincy, 
Mass., May 11; Keene, N. H., May 18; Wey- 


(Cornell 


Mass., May 2; 


mouth, Mass., May 23; Bridgton, Me., Aug. 
28, 34. 
Schutz, Christine.—Ridgewood, N. J., April 


23: New York, April 25. 

Simmons, William.—Brooklyn, April 28; 
Hartsville, S. C., May 3 and 4; Schenectady, 
N. Y.. May 25. 

Spalding. Albert.—Chicago, April 23; 
York (Harlem Philharmonic), April 27. 


New 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 21; Paterson, N. J., April 25; 
New York (Hotel Astor), April 26; Cleve- 
land, April 27; Newark, N. J., May 1; Erie, 


Pa., Mav 3; Ames, Iowa, May 
N. J., May 9. 
Sundelius, Marie, 
(Symphony Orchestra), 
tor), New York, 
April 30; 


5; Jersey City, 


Mme.—Kansas City 
April 25; (Hotel As- 
April 27: Worcester, Mass., 
Springfield. Mass., May 5, 6: Wor- 
cester, Mass., May 7; Lowell, Mass., May 9: 
Sharon, Pa., May 12: Boston, May 28; New 
Britain, Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 8&8, 9: 
Omaha, Neb., June 19, 20; six engagements 
Middle West, June 22 to July 26; Worcester, 


Mass. (Festival). Sept. 27. 
Thomas, Nicola.—Flushing, April 26. 
Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—New 
York, April 27: Brooklyn, May 17. 
Turell, Henriette.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., April 


24: Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 18. 

Van der Veer. Nevada.—New tochelle, 
N. Y., May 2: Anderson, S. C., May 9; Green- 
ville, S. C., Mav 11; Schenectady, N. Y., May 
16: Montreal, Can., May 19; Bowling Green, 
Ohio, Mav 23, 24. 

Wakefield, Henrietta.—Boston, April 30. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Richmond. Va., April 
21: New York, April 27: Orange, N. J., April 
28; Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 4; Cleveland, 
May 23. 

Werrenrath. Reinald.—Philadelphia, April 
27: Springfield, Mass.. May 5; Lowell, Mass., 
May 9: Buffalo, N. Y., May 11, 12; Oberlin, 
Ohio. May 15, 16: Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 
20: Kalamazoo, Mich., May 22; Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, May 27. 

Williams. Grace Bonner.—Ithaca, N = 
April 29: Hyde Park, Mass., May 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Festival Orchestra.—lLowell, Mass 
May 9: Nashua, N. H., Festival, May 18. 19 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—New York (Cen 
tury Theater Club), April 28. 

Granberry Piano School.—(Shakespeare's 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with Men- 
delssohn’s music), Gertrude I. MeQuesten, 
Dramatic Reader, assisting, A®olian Hall, 
April 29. 

Kneisel, Quartet.—San 
Tos Angeles, April 6: 
Santa Barbara, April 8: 
9: Oakland, April 19: 


Diego, April 25 
Clermont, April 7: 
San Francisco, April 
3erkeley, April 11; San 


Francisco, April 12: Stanford University, 
April 13: Sacramento, April 14; Lincoln, 
Neb., April 18. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—(Sprine 


tour)—Soloists, Ieonora Allen, Jean Vincent 
Cooper, Albert Lindquest, Louis Graveure, 
Richard Czerwonky,. Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
Henry James Williams. April 22, Winfield, 
Kan.: April 23, Edmond, Okla.; April 24, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: April 25, Fort Smith. 
Ark.; April 26, 27, Little Rock. Ark.; April 
28, Muskogee. Okla.: April 29, Tulsa, Okla.; 
May 1. Pittsburg, Kan.: May 2, Lawrence, 
Kan.: Mav 3, Warrensburg, Mo., Sedalia, Mo.: 
May 4, Centralia, Ill.: May 5, Jacksonville, 


Ill.: May 6, Decatur, Ill.; Mav 7, Terre Haute, 


Ind.;: May 8, Charleston, Ill.. Mattoon, Ill 
May 9, Lafayette, Ind.: May 10. Urbana, IIL; 
May 11, 12, Davenport. Iowa: May 13, Iowa 
Citv, Iowa: May 14, 15, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
Webster Citv. Iowa; May 16, Water- 
loo, Towa: May 17. 18, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa: Mav 19. South Bend, Ind.: May 20. La 


Porte. Ind.: Mav 21. 22, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
May 23, Lansing, Mich.: May 24, Flint, Mich 
May 25, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.: May 26, 27, Ap- 
pleton, Wis.: May 28, Escanaba, Mich.:; May 
29, 30, Houghton, Mich.: May 31, Marouette, 
Mich.: June 1, Ashland, Wis.: June 2, 3, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

New York Orchestral 


Society.—Brooklyn, 
April 23. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


April 


22—-Seidler Rooner Choir and Orches- 
tra, Carnegie Hall, evening. 

22—-Ferdinand Carri Pupils, violin re- 
cital, Afolian Hall, evening. 

25—Singers’ Club of New York, Avol- 
ian Hall, evening. 

25—MacDowell Club, evening, 
recital, by Leo Ornstein. 

27—Josef Martin, piano recital, ASol- 
ian Hall, afternoon. 


piano 


27—Nylic Choral Society, Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, Atolian Hall, even- 
ing. 


27—Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
Waldorf-Astoria, morning — Soloists: 
Albert Spalding, Loretta Del Valle, 
Oscar Seagle. 

28—The Jan Hus Choral Union, A®ol- 
ian Hall, evening. 


29—Granberry Piano School, Shake- 
speare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ with Mendelssohn’s music, 
Gertrude * McQuesten, dramatic 
reader, assisting, Atolian Hall, morn- 
ing. 


29—Kriens Symphony Club, Carnegie 
Hall, evening. 

29—Hambourg, 
4folian Hall. 

29—Francis Macmillen, violin recital, 
Holian Hall, evening. 

30—Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, ®olian Hall, after- 
noon. 


Boris, afternoon, 














Philharmonic Society of New York—Spring 
Tour—Kansas City, Mo., afternoon, April 21; 
Hays, Kan., afternoon and evening, April 22; 
Lindsborg, Kan., afternoon, April 23; Hutchi- 


son, Kan., evening, Apri] 24, afternoon and 
evening, April 25; Oklahoma City, Okla., 


evening, April 26; Ardmore, Okla., afternoon 
and evening, April 28; Denton, Tex., after- 
noon, April 29; Fort Worth, Tex., evening, 
April 29; Dallas, Tex., afternoon, April 30, 
afternoon and evening, May 1: Shreveport, 
La., afternoon and evening, May 2; Waco, 
Tex., afternoon and evening, May 3; Austin, 
Tex., evening, May 4; Houston, Tex., after- 
noon and evening, May 6; New Orleans, La., 
evening, May 8; Mobile Ala., afternoon and 
evening, May 9; Montgomery, Ala., evening, 
May 10; Birmingham, Ala., afternoon and 
evening, May 11; Meridian, Miss., evening, 
May 12; Jackson, Miss., afternoon and even- 
ing, May 13: Memphis, Tenn., evenings of 
May 15 and 16. 

Rich Quartet of 
phia, April 26. 
Tollefsen Trio.—Far Rockaway, April 25; 
srooklyn, May 2; University of Virginia, July 
23. 


Philadelphia.—Philadel- 


Festivals 


Arbor May Festival.—Ann 
May 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
Stanley, director.—University Choral Union 
and Children’s Chorus, Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (Frederick Stock, conductor) and 
the following soloists: Pasquale Amato, 


Ann 
Mich., 


Arbor, 
Albert A. 


Sophie Braslau, Frieda Hempel, Florence 
Hinkle, Gustav Holmquist, Ralph Kinder, 
Morgan Kingston, -Margarete Matzenauer, 


John McCormack, Reinald Werrenrath. 
Cincinnati May Festival.—May 2, 3, 4, 5, € 


’ , 
—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor)—May Ft 'estival Chorus 


of 300, Children’s Chorus ot 800 from the Pub- 
lic Schools, Women’s Solo Chorus and fol- 
lowing soloists: Olive Fremstad, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Lambert Murphy, Florence 
Hinkle, Sophie Braslau, Clarence Whitehill, 
Edith Chapman-Goold, Morgan Kingston, Ar- 
thur Middleton. 

lowa May Festival.—May 16, 17, 18 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Cedar 
Choral Union and following soloists: Jeanne 
Jomelli, Leonora Allen, Albert Lindquist, 
Clyde U. Stephens, Cornelius Van Vliet, Mar- 
cella Craft, Jean Cooper, Louis Graveure, 
Richard Czerwonky, Henry Williams. 

Jersey City Music Festival.—May 9, 10, 11- 
Orchestra and chorus. Soloists: Riccardo 
Martin, Margarete Ober, James Harrod, Anna 
Case, Frank Ormsby, Merle Alcock, William 
Brennan, Joseph Stoopack, Frieda Hempel, 
Allen Hinckley. 

Lindsborg Messiah 
Kan., April 16-23. 
York Philharmonic 
mann-Heink, 


Minne- 
Rapids 


Festival.—Lindsborg, 
Chorus of 500 voices, New 

Orchestra, Mme. Schu- 
Messiah soloists are: Kliza- 
beth Parks, Ada Pfitzner-Saverini, James 
Harrod, David Soderquist; also recitals by 
members of the Music Faculty of Bethany 
College and concerts by Bethany Band, 
Bethany Symphony Orchestra, Musical Art 
Society, Male Chorus, Children’s Chorus and 
other organizations. 

Nashua, N. H.—May 18, 19. Boston Festi 
val Orchestra, Nashua Oratorio Society, High 


School Chorus. Soloists: Hazel Milliken, 
Lusinn Barakian, James Harrod, John 5S. 
Cadman. Eusebius G. Hood, director of mu- 


sic in the public schools and conductor of the 
Nashua Oratorio Society, will conduct. 

Newark Festival, Newark, N. J.—May 1, 2, 
3, 4. Soloists: Anna Case, Frank Ormsby, 
Merle Alcock, William Brennan, Christine 
Miller, Joseph Stoopack, Ethel Leginska, 
Frieda Hempel, Riccardo Martin, Margarete 
Ober, Allen Hinckley, Julia Culp, George 
Hamlin, James Harrod. Orchestra = and 
chorus. 

Paterson Music Festival.—April 25, 26, 27 
Chorus and orchestra. Soloists: Anna Cuse. 
Krank Ormsby, Merle Alcock, Frisda Hempel, 
Riecardo Martin, Margarete Matzenauer, Al 
len Hinckley, James Harrod. 

Richmond, Va., May Festival.—Mavy 8. 9. 
10, Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
(Richard Hageman, conductor). Soloists 
Anna Case, Julia Culp, Sophie Braslau, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Pasquale Amato, George 
Copeland. 

San Diego Festival.—May 11, 12, 13, 14. 
San Diego Symphony Orchestra. and chorus 
and soloists. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—May 17, 18, 19 New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and Children’s 
Chorus of 500 voices under direction of Lula 
Clark Page, of the city schools. Soloists: 
Merle Alcock, John Campbell, Laura Combs. 
Tilly Koenen, Anna Case, Theodore Har- 
rison, Robert Maitland and Jacques Renard 

Syracuse Festival.—Svracuse, N. Y. (at the 
Arena), May 8, 9. 10. Philadelphia Orchestra 
Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Frieda 


Hempel, George Hamlin, Christine Miller. 
Alice Nielsen, Emilio de Gogorza, Mary Jor- 
lan, Antonio Torello, Arthur Middleton. 





Uhio High School Pupils Give Recital 
for Students of Other Towns 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO, April 6.—A 
spirit of interest and musical competition 
has been stimulated among high school 
girls and boys by Nellie McFadden’s 
piano students attending the High School, 
who gave a recital at her studio for the 
entertainment of the high school pupils 
of Mansfield and Millersburg, who were 
here with their piano teachers, Marjorie 
Hurxthal and Miss Marks of Mansfield 
and Miss Clark of Millersburg. The idea 
was to acquaint other pupils with the 
work done by pupils of the same age in 
Mount Vernon. J.J. K. 














Dr. Hugh Schussler 


Dr. Hugh Schussler, basso, formerly a 
member of the Century Opera Company, 
died on April 16 at his home, 508 West 
122d Street, New York, in his thirty- 


eighth year. He was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., and after receiving his medical edu- 
cation there practised for several years. 
He then gave up his profession to be- 
come a singer. He studied in Chicago 
for some time, later appearing as solo- 
ist with Thomas’s Orchestra. Following 
this, he came to New York, and ap- 
peared for a time with the Century Opera 
Company. 

Dr. Schussler met Sybil Conklin, whom 
he was destined to marry when she was 
singing contralto and he was singing bass 
roles in Elberfeld, Germany. They were 
married some ten weeks ago. 

Until a few weeks ago, when his voice 
failed, Dr. Schussler sang in the Crescent 
Avenue Church, Plainfield, N. J. 


Benjamin W. Hitchcock 


Benjamin W. Hitchcock, widely known 
as a music publisher, died on April 14 of 
an affection of the kidneys at his home, 
No. 87 Tuers Avenue, Jersey City. He 
was born in New York City seventy-nine 





years ago. Mr. Hitchcock had been con- 
nected with the music publishing busi- 
ness for nearly fifty years. He was 
president of the Hitchcock Publishing 
Company, at No. 25 Ann Street, Man- 
hattan, and many years ago operated a 


chain of music stores throughout the 
city. 
D. Merrick Scott 
BALTIMORE, April 8. — D. Merrick 


Scott, for many years organist and choir 
master at Goucher College and First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
died yesterday at Virginia Beach, near 
Norfolk, Va. Mr. Scott had been in de 
clining health for several weeks and had 
gone to the southern resort hoping to re 
gain his strength. He was well known 
as a recitalist and his compositions have 
heen favorably received. F.C. B. 


Olean Harvey Dodworth 


Olean Harvey Dodworth, formerly 
manager of Dodworth’s Band, which later 
was sold to Gilmore, the bandmaster, 


died on April 3, in his home in East 
127th Street, New York. Mr. Dodworth 
yas in his seventy-third year. His 
father was the founder of the band, of 
which he became manager shortly after 
being graduated from Trinity School. 


Mrs. Bessie B. S. Smith 


Mrs. Bessie Blair Stoddard Smith, 
author and musician, died on April 11, 
at her home in Yonkers, N. Y. She 
composed numerous musical pieces and 
wrote much fiction. She was founder 
and president of the reorganized Cham- 
inade Club in Yonkers. She was born 
in Baltimore in 1861. 


Homer Adrian Wilcox 


Homer Adrian Wilcox, professor of 
music and a well-known educator in New 
Jersey and New York State, died April 
9, at his home in Passaic, N. J., in his 
seventy-fourth year. 


Nelson K. Standart 


DetroIT, Micu., April 1.—The death 
of Nelson K. Standart, husband of Jen- 
nie Ross Standart, the well known so- 
prano, took place at the family home 
in this city on Tuesday, March 21. 
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BRILLIANT CONCERT ENDS SCHUMANN CLUB SEASON 











The Schumann Club of New York—Percy Rector Stephens, conductor; Lucy Marsh, 


With Lucy Marsh, the gifted lyric 
soprano, as soloist, the Schumann Club of 
New York, Percy Rector Stephens, con- 


ductor, brought its season to a close with 
its concert on Monday evening, April 10. 
No new New York choral organization 
has developed so efficient an ensemble in 
so short a time as have the Schumann 
singers, and that is undoubtedly why 
there was a brilliant audience to greet 
them. 

Mr. Stephens has trained his fifty sing- 
ers in a more than able manner. His 
desire to achieve an extraordinary bal- 





cer, Sear 


soprano, is seen on the left. 


graph was taken 


ance with a choir of no large size has 
been the basis of the serious and pains- 
taking effort which he has expended on 
the Schumann Club. They sang the fol- 
lowing: 

“Jubilate,’””’ by Bernhard Scholz, Elgar’s 
“Fly, Singing Bird,’’ David Stanley Smith's 
“The Dark,” four Victor Harris arrange- 
ments—Jensen’s “Murmuring Breezes,”’ 
Goring-Thomas’s “Ma Voisine,’’ Schumann's 
‘Der Traumende See’’ and Brahms’s “Der 
Schmied,” Zandonai’s “Ave, O Maria,” a 
Russian group, Rimsky’s “Song of the Shep- 
herd Lehl,’” and brief excerpts from ‘“Boris’”’ 
and “Prince Igor,” H. R. Spier’s “A Milk 
Toast,’”’ Woodman’s “The Night Has a Thou- 
sand Eyes,” and Bruno Huhn’s “Blest Pair 
of Sirens.” 


‘An unconventional list, indeed, and one 
that few choruses but two and a half 
seasons old could successfully present. 
Mr. Stephens deserves the greatest credit 
for his finely prepared performances, not- 
ably the Smith, Woodman and Schumann 
pieces and the Russian gruup. The inci- 
dental solos were ably sung by Mrs, J. 
Bertram Fox, soprano, in the Scholz num- 
ber, by Harriet McConnell, contralto, in 
the Smith, and by Hilda Gelling, con- 
tralto, in the “Igor” excerpt. The Misses 
Freeman and Neidhardt played the violin 
obbligatos in the Elgar work. 

Miss Marsh, the possessor of one of the 


She was the soloist at the concert when this phot 


most exquisite lyric soprano organs 
before the public, won a _ well-me 
success in an Arensky, Schuman 
Strauss group to which she added Hors 
man’s “Bird of the Wilderness.” Then s! 
sang Sjégren’s “Seraglio’s Garden’’ and 
Leo Stern’s “Le Printemps,” the latte: 
with a facility and charm that brought 
her an ovation. She added dell’Acqua’s 
“Villanelle,” which she sings incompar 
ably. H. Reginald Spier was the efficient 
accompanist of the evening, winning 3 
special round of applause for his delight 
ful humorous chorus, “A Milk Toast,’ 
which was redemanded. A. W. K 





CONDUCTORS GUESTS OF EURYDICE CLUB 


Four Notable Composers Honored 
at Philadelphia Chorus’s 
Spring Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—The spring 
concert of the Eurydice Chorus, the well- 
known club of women’s voice, given at 
Horticultural Hall last Wednesday eve- 
ning, was honored by the presence of 
four guest composer-conductors. The 
notables were Dr. Horatio Parker, for- 
mer conductor of the Eurydice forces; 
George W. Chadwick, director of the New 
England Conservatory; Victor Harris, 
conductor of the New York St. Cecelia 
Club, and David Stanley Smith, of the 
music department of Yale University. 
Arthur D. Woodruff, the present con- 
ductor of the chorus, directed it in vari- 
ous numbers of the interesting program. 

Mr. Chadwick conducted his new “Si- 
lent Stealing,” written for the Kurydice 
Chorus; Victor Harris directed the sing- 
ers in his “Invocation to St. Cecelia,” 
dedicated to his own New York chorus; 
Dr. Parker presided over the singing of 
his Three Pastorales, composed for the 
Eurydice when he was its conductor; and 
Mr. Smith four pieces written for the 
club last year, among them “The Four 
Winds” and “The Zincali.” Arthur D. 
Woodruff led his singers with inspiring 
results in a chorus from Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Piri,” and Schubert’s 
“Allmacht.” 


The assisting artists, in addition to 
the visiting conductors, were Emma F. 
Rihl, soprano; Elizabeth R. Dickson, 
mezzo-soprano; Susanna E. Dercum, con- 
tralto; George Pownall Orr, baritone; 
Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, harpist, and 
Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. 

“The Pagoda of Flowers,” a Burmese 
story of John Frederick Frazer, set to 
music by Amy Woodford Finden, was 
produced by the Matinée Musical Club, 
for the first time in this country, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, on Tuesday after- 
noon, under the musical direction of 
Helen Pulaski Inness, with Nina Pretty- 
man Howell as accompanist. The pic- 
turesque presentation was staged by 
Lewis James Howell. The composition, 
which is reminiscent of the “Indian Love 
Lyrics,” is colorful and melodious, the 
mysticism of the East being well sug- 
gested and sustained. The cast was as 
follows: Oomala, Lewis J. Howell; Chit 
Maung, James Davenport; Ma Mee, Edna 
Florence Smith; Ma Noo, Kathryn 
Meisle. There was also a solo trio, com- 
posed of Mrs. John Thompson, Anne B. 
Smith and F. Forderer, with Thusnelda 
Tholey as danseuse, and a chorus of 
twenty-three male and female voices. 

Marie Loughney, contralto; Florence 
Prentiss Close, soprano; Alice M. Bailey, 
‘cellist, and Emilie Fricke, and Bernice 
Frysinger Lewis, pianists, were heard in 
an attractive costume recital at the Lit- 
tle Theater on Wednesday evening. The 
concert was under the management of 
Helen Pulaski Innes. 

The last of the series of illustrated 


musical talks for young people at the Lit- 
tle Theater was given last Tuesday eve- 
ning by Florence Leonard, who by re- 
quest repeated her talk of last season 
on “Absolute, Operatic and Program 
Music in the Orchestra.” She was as- 
sisted by nineteen members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the direction 
of Anton Horner. 

Aurelio Giorni, the young Italian 
pianist, scored another emphatic success 
before a local audience, at Witherspoon 
Hall, last Monday evening, when he was 
heard in a comprehensive recital pro- 
gram. 

J. Helffenstein Mason, basso profundo, 
was heard in recital, with the assistance 
of Herman Sandby, the ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Herbert B. Evans, accompanist, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Lansdowne, last 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Sandby again 
scored a decided success. 

The Bethany Orchestra of eighty 
young musicians, under the direction of 


J. W. F. Leman, appeared before a larg: 
audience in Bethany Hall on Thursda) 
evening, with the assistance of Eth« 
Evelyn Lewis, ’cellist; Edna Haenk 
clarinetist; Roy Comfort, violinist, and 
Virginia Rosco, accompanist. A. L. 1 





Thursday Musical of Minneapolis Re 
elects Its President 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 14.—The Thurs 
day Musical held its annual meeting yes 
terday afternoon. The administrat 
the closing year was indorsed in th: 
election of Mrs. Weed Monroe as | 
dent of the club for 1916-1917. 
officers to be elected were: First 
president, Mrs. C. W. Gardner; 
vice-president, Mrs. Frank L. Thr: 
recording secretary, Mrs. Henry S God 





frey; corresponding secretary, 
George Lang; treasurer, Edwina \W2!! 
man; auditor, Mrs. Carlo Ff 


librarian, Mrs. C. J. Babcock. 
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